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RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

The NEXT MEETING will be held at MANCHESTER, com- 
mencing = WEDNESDAY, September 4, 1861, under the Pre- 
sidency of 

WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, Esq. LL.D. C.E. F.R.S. 
e Reception Room will be The Portico, i i Mosley-street. 

Notices of Cc to be read to the Asso- 
ciat nied by a stat whether or not the author 
will er ‘present at the Meeting, may 4 addressed to Joun Puit- 
ups, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S., Assistant General ve BA b fgacortel 
Museum. Oxford; or to R. D. DaRBisHIRE G.S., 
ALFRED Rei.p, Esq., ARTHUR RANsomE, Ls AL, Ls pean 
Roscor, , Local Secretaries, Mancheste 
OHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., » General Treasurer. 

6, Queen: -street-place, Upper Thames-street, London. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 


JUNIOR SCHOOL, under the Gov: ernment of the Council 
of the College. 


Head-Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 


The SCHOOL ee RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 24, for 
New Pupils. All the Boys must appear in their places, without 
fail, on WEDNESDAY, the 25th, at a Quarter-past Nine o'clock. 

The Met oy is divided into Three Terms—viz., from the 24th of 
September to Christmas, from Christmas to ‘Easter, and from 
Easter to the Ist of August. The yearly payment tor "each Pupil 
js 18l., of which 6l. is paid in advance in each Term. The hours 
of attendance are from a Quarter-past Nine to Three-quarters-past 
Three o'clock. The Afternoons of Wednesdays and Saturdays are 
dev oted exclusively to Drawing. 

The subjects taught are, —_ W =) the English, Latin, 
Greek, French and German nguag es, Ancient and English 
History, Geography, Physical aaa *olitical, Arithmetic and Book- 
keeping, the lements of Mathematics, Chemistry, ani atural 
Philosophy, Social Science, Gymnastics, Fencing, and Drawing. 
Any Pupi ‘may omit Greek, or Greek and pes and devote his 
whole attention to the other ‘branches of Edueati 

here is a general Examination of the Pupils at the end of the 
Session, and the Prizes are then given. At the end of each of the 
first two Terms there are short examinations, which are taken 
into account in the general examination. No ab: sence by a boy 
from any one of the examinations of his Classes is permitted ex- 
cept for reasons submitted to and approved by the Head-Master. 

The discipline of the School is maintained without corporal 
punishment. A Monthly Report of the conduct of each Pupil is 
sent to his parent or guardian. 

Further a 7 ee be obtained at the Office of the College. 

CHAS TKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

The College Leckares in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine 

will commence on Tuesday, the Ist of October; those of the 
Faculty of Arts on Tuesday, the 15th of October. 

August, 1861. 


y ING’S 








COLLEGE, London.— The PRO- 


ready, and sent, free of charge; also the Syllabus of the 
Evening Classes, price 3d. by post; and the Calendar for 3 
price 3s. by Apply to J. W. Cunnivcuam, E Ki 
College, London, putting the — “ Prospectus”? ou tside t ri 
cover. . W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


(OVERNMENT | SCHOOL OF MINES. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L. M.A. 


During the Session 1861-2, which will commence on the 7th of 
October, the following COURSES of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTR.: ee NS will be given :— 

Chemistry. go ee LL. dD. baa &e. 

Perey, M. "A. F. 

istory— y T. H. Huxley, F. Rs 
Mineralogy, ‘ By Winton Ww. og th, M.A. F.RS. 


ini 

Geology —By A Ramsay 
Applied Mexhanice By Robert W ‘ils, M.A. F.R.S. 
hysics—By J. Tyndall, F. 

Instruction in Mechanical Deawins, by Mr. Binns. 

The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 30l. in 
one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 20l., exclusive 
of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
Laboratory of the School’, under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, 
4 = the Metallurgical ‘Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. 


prereset 


a iekets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 11. 10s. and 
cL 


Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majes Ae Consuls, — 
— Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduce 


P\Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil- Penehens, and others engaged 


in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at res ges 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhi- 
bigons, and others have also been established. 
a Prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of 
Prs actical Geology, Jermyn-street, London 
TRENHA Mt REEKS, Registrar. 


So CIETY, 


i a 
Established 184 
For the PUBLIC ATION of WORKS at NATURAL HISTORY. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL agg 2k of the Ray ao ie | A 


will be held at MANCHESTER, g the Meeting of 
British Association, on FRIDAY, September Cth, at 3 P 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London. — Mr. 
ane Mn. R. H. CL ae 30, Oakley- -square, Hampstead- 
road, N.W., reeeive a FEW YOU NG GENTLEMEN, peering 
for RY. a comfortable home, and every facility for study. 
ferences:—Reyv. J. C. Harrison, 24, Queen’s-road, Regent’s Park: 
G. Wilkinson, M.D., 4, St. John’s Vill: 8, , Finehiley- -road ; James 
Walton, Esq., 28, Upper Gower-street, Wl 


{OVERNESS.—A young French Lady (20), 
who has obtained her “dipléme,” is desirous of AN 
ENGAGEMENT ina Gentleman's Family. —Address, by letter, 
'Homas, Ealing-lane, Brentford. 


N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN ‘of respect- 
able family, a thorough Linguist, who has travelled for 
rae eed on the Continent, desires to meet with AN ENGAGE- 
as TRAVELLING TUTOR or COMPANION. The 
highest references given.—Address F. B., 9, John- street, Adelphi. 


SPECTUS for 1961-2 of the different Departments is now | 
will be 





OYAL COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS OF EDINBURGH. 


The List of Subjects and Books for the tina! poy od Examina- 

tion in General Education | ired to be passed by Candidates for 

edicine and in Sureery conferred 

jointly by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and 

te eens of of each College—to be held on n OCTOBER 

26th, and on N ER 2nd, 9th, and 16th, 1861, and on 

FEBRUARY ist, MAY 3rd, and TAUGUST 2nd, 1862—is no ow ready, 

and _ ne obtained on application to the Ofticer of either Coll 
egulations for PROFESSIONAL EDUCATIO 

and, for the PROFESSION AL EXAMINATIONS, are also now 


The of Medi is specially 

requested to the following New ben green in accordance with a 
venetian of the Medi Council, appli cable to all the Royal 
Colleges, Universities, and Licensing rds:—1. That all Stu- 
dents of Medicine must be registe tener 2. That those 


étonti of intendi pr vow 





PPPZDERICE PLEEDY, late of Worcester, 

OVED his ARCHITECTU A 

13, YORK- = ac =. —_ "for continala LONDON Nereater facilities 

cons there the of Stained 
Glass, Mure a - oA Bocleat 1D 


Mien, bre Cention PREPARED for Publica- 
Paiiny by a G a Soto» of very great experience in Literary 


e best advice to Auth 
pao ae ma “Address De Dri LTA, iy ‘Newoastle-street, Strand.” buees 


«DITORSHIP.—A Gentleman, who is pecu- 
liarly palisea for the conduct of a Periodical, or a News- 


r deman tera standing, and Liberal litical Buy 
Wilt be shortly om he Country would not be ob tC) objected 
ow. 














if the salary met the advertiser’s views.—Address 
88, Park-street, Camden Town. 





miadiont study after aoe i 1861 caanes be ede until they 
e passed a in eneeed Education. 

3. That, excep t for those “who have been detained by illness or 

Pages unavoi ~~ ncamee, the Register at all Medical Schools must 

a Fifteen days after the commencement of each 
ion. 


ALEXANDER WOOD, 
President Royal College of Physicians. 
DOUGLAS MACLA 
President So al College of Surgeons. 
Edinburgh, August, 1861. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

MEDICAL COLLEGE.—The WINTER SESSION will 

Comme October 1, with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 
by Dr. FRANKLAND, ‘at Five o'clock p. .-M. 


LECTURES. 
Medicine—Dr. waa and Dr. Kirkes. 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence. 
Desartptive Aga, Skey and Mr. Holden. 
fae ws logy and General Anatomy—Mr. Savory. 
hemistry—Dr. —_ land. 
Sescmaiieaas of Anatomy—Mr. Callender and me. Smith. 
Demonstrator of Marbig Anatomy—Dr. Andrew. 


SUMMER SESSION, commencing May 1, 1862. 
Materia = Sag F. Farre. 








Forensic Medicine—Dr. Martin. 
Midwifery ——— 

Domparstiee Anatomy—Mr. Coote. 

Practical Chemistry—Dr. Frankland. 

The Hospital contains 650 beds, and Clinical Lectures are deli- 

vered—On the Medical Cases, by Dr. Burrows, Dr. Farre, and Dr. 

Black; on the Surgical Cases, by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Skey, and 

r. Paget; ; and on Orthopedic Surgery, by Mr. Coo’ 


can reside within the 
Hospital walls, subject to the collegiate lations. Some of the 
Teachers connected with the Hospital also receive Students to 
reside with them. 

Information respecting Raainntiins and other details may be 
obtained from Mr. Paget, Mr. Coote, Mr. Callender, or any of the 
Medical or Surgical Officers or ae: or at the Anatomical 
Museum or Library. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
\) SCHOOL.—The WINTER SESSION will commence on 
TUESDAY, October 1, at ahs, o'clock, p.m., with an Intro- 
aghery Adarese by Mr. § pencer Smi 

ical Appointments in this Hospital are annually con- 

ferred — Pupils without additional fee. The advantages of 
Five of these Appointments far exceed as many ScHOLAKSHIPS 
of Fifty Pounds each. 
Physicians—Dr. Alderson, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Sibson, Dr. Hand- 

field Jones, Dr. Sieveking and Dr. Markham. 
Surgeons—Mr. Coulson, Mr. Lane, Mr. Ure, Mr. Spencer Smith, 

ir. Walton and Mr. James Lane. 

Physician-Accoucheur—Dr. Tyler Smith. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. White Cooper. 
Aural Surgeon—Mr. Toynbee. Surgeon-Dentist— Mr. Sercombe. 


LECTURERS. 


Clinical Medicine—Dr. Alderson, Dr. Chambers, Dr. Sibson. 
Clinical § hig neg —Mr. Coulson, Mr. Lane, Mr. Ure. 
and Dr. Sibson. 
rgery-—Mr. Lane and Mr. Spencer Smith. 
Priel logy—Mr. James Lane and Dr. Broadbent. 
Stes James Lane and Mr. Gascoyen. 
rations on the dead body—Mr. W: ad 
D issections—Mr. Gascoyen and Mr. N 
Chemistry and Practical Chemistry— Sy ield. 
Midwifery—Dr. re. Tyler Smith and Dr. Oraily Hewitt. 
Materia Medi r. Sieveking. Botany—Dr. Dresser. 
Medical Juri spradenoe “Dr Sanderson. 
Ophthalmic Surgery— Mr. White wee 
Aural Surgery—Mr. Toynbee. Dental Surgery—Mr. Sercombe. 
Comparative Anatomy—Dr. Broadbent. 
Natural Philosophy—Mr. Smalley. 


PRIZES, &c.—The Medical appointments in the Hospital. A 
Scholarship in Anatomy of the annual value of 251. A Prize of 
201. for Students of the first year. 
the end of each Session. 

The Fee for the Hospital Practice and Lectures required by the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the Society of 

AD letalled is 891. 58., payable by instalments. 

Se gy Prospect: us will be sent, and further information 


to 
GEO. G. GASCOYEN, Dean of the School. 
_ St. Mary’s Hospital, August, 1861. 


I1GH SCHOO L OF - EDINI BURGH. 
Rector—Dr. SCHMITZ 

The HIGH SCHOOL combines a rare with a Commercial 

Education. _The subjects taught are the English Language and 

Literature, History, Geography, Latin, Greek, French, German, 

Arithmetic and Mathematics, Writing and Book- -keeping, Draw- 

ing inner ae and Gymnastics; some time is also devoted to Reli- 

ous 1 

The School i is ‘intended — for those who desire to commence 
the a study of Latin, or have already commenced it 

HOOL will RE-ASSEMBLE on MOND AY, the 2nd of 

october 1 <a The First or Rudimentary Class will be formed by 














Prizes in the several Classes at 





spectuses for the cnaries Session may be! = on application 
to the Re Rector or any 0’ e Masters; to the Janitor at the 
School ; and to the City tier, City Chambers. 

Edinburgh, 19th August, 1861. 





IHE PRESS.—A Gentleman, who is relin- 
guishing the Editorship of a first-class Weekly Paper in a 
large Manufacturing Town, desires to obtain qnother = 
ment. He would accept the a Editorship of a eee ily 
Paper, or would undertake to contribute Leading an 
Articles. References to a aaaeeiel with the Press or 
in London and the Provinces.—Address W. L., Mr. R 
38, Fleet-street, London. 
ANTES, bya Young Man whobasa thorough 


owledge of the Bookselli d Stati 
SITU ATION on the CONTINENT. Good referens Kreme 4 


efere —A 
. B., care of Messrs. Williams, Cooper & Co. 85, West § Smithfield, 
London. 
A WOOD ENGRAVER, of high standing, has 
a SACAROE pe ' a PUPIL. — Address A.B, No. 7, Percy: 
circus, Pentonville, W. 
A PHYSICIAN seeks a Re-engagement as 
a ton MEDICAL aaa. Has seen 
with d speaks French 














fluently. Address Menicvs, 215, Regent-street, w. 


ECTURES and READINGS.—The Rev. 
CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A., is now prepared to form 
arrangements with the Committees o! iterary and other Insti- 
tutions, for the delivery of his New “Series of LECTURES, and 
also for READINGS from various English Authors. —Address 
Reading Room, Crystal Palace, Sy« S.E 





LADY, of NEGLECTED Epvcation, received into 

ENGLISH Family, resident in a Dommlierty health; 
seat near PARIS. Well suited for a Lady of sotente cons' 
tution, requiring care and ae repose. 5S tructi ction 
by the dentonean. Liberal te uired. ighest peterenoes 
can be given.—Address A.A., ‘o- atchard, t iccadilly, W. 


DUCATION.—WEST CENTRAL COLLE- 
GIATE SCHOOL for xounG LADIES, at 40, SOUTH. 
AMPTON- “ROW, will RE-OPI EN Sept. 9, for ‘the Michaelmas 


Term. A Lady wanted as unior Teacher.—Apply to Miss 
Worth, at 40, ae --FX... hl letter. 


pe thee ae Uy Dish ILY TAYLOR, Hon. Sec. _ 
[ A?! ES’ "SELECT ‘CLASSES, 13, CLIFTON- 
GARDENS, Maida-hill, W. 
Principals—Signor and Signora G. CAMPAN ELLA. 
Resident English Governess—Miss SHIPTON. 

The be mee age gg after the Helsnays on MONDAY, 
9th September, with the and 
every information may be! had « on. ‘application as above. a 
priors of SCHOOLS may obtain eg 

QUALIFIED ASSISTANTS, both English and Fore 
by application to Mr. Gro. SEELEY, No. 6, Adam-street, Adelp! 


LADY TO A LADY.—A Governess is 
sought for a Pupil of 15, who has much capacity and much 
acquirement; her Governess should be 2 ane bg _ Bm 
received an orderly and cultivating educa’ ne! Ene 
with Gentleness, a Genial Temper, | Onterly one Dutiful hina 
—_ and ad Drawing 


Habits, are the indi sable requ ne te in 
le invited alread, icien’ 
without delay, 


—_ valued, wd not indispensa’ 
rank communication is invi delay, 
a essed M. -» care of Messrs. Hatchard & ‘e. 187, Piccadilly, 

ondon. 


LADY, very successful in Training 
i Youthfal Mind, HAS VACANCIES. Terms, including 
Board, English, and French, 60 guineas. Eminent fessors 
attendance.—Address Zeta, 6, Caroline-street, Bedford-square. 
RENCH EDUCATION and BOARD, in a 
French Family, offered toa YOUNG MAN, M. Bour- 
BEAU, Professeur des tes. Lettres, 81, Rue pinncle aris. The 
highest references given, 


\ ILITARY EXAMINATIONS.—COMPE- 
_ TITORS for Sandhurst, Woolwich, or the Staff Coll pend 
mmissions or Staff A 


their Programmes, at the tacts 
SW. —Apply for Prospectuses, £0. to Captain Lexpy. | 


C IVIL SERVI CE, WOOLWICH, &e.— 
GE Lex EN are siieaty PREPARED for the CIViL 
and MILITA EXAMINATIONS, or for the UNIVERSI- 
TLES, by an M 4 of nae ae ex asa a Private’ Tutor in Cam- 
bridge, assisted by co — chi 
m uired. For particulars, a 

bere eres i3t Ald Wells 
Schoo 
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RIVATE TUITION —A My 
. Gold Medallist and Hebrew Prize 
six miles from no ip RECEIVES , 
PU PILS. He is assisted by co tent 
ages, 7 and the Courss of of Instru 
the Mili repare for the Universiti 
d the itary or Civil a 
situate in its wn oun 
N.W., Field's, Bookseller, 


HadVdSMAN 
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aS, UNMARRIED MAN, aged 37, who has 
ae —— years been accustomed to Tuition of a nie 
ishes to obtain an appointment as SECRETAR 

TIBRARIAN, AGENT ta a Nobleman or Gentleman, or some 
other non-educational poets for which his education, habits and 
experience may qualify h In addition to his Classical and 
Mathematical eguizements, he is a skilful Accountant and 
Book-keeper, a ready Correspondent, speaks and writes French 
and German, and understands Itz alian and Spanish. Unexcep- 
tionable references. —Address L. L., Goddard’s Library, 54, Great 
Portland-street, W 


BPITIsh ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
MANCHESTER MEETING, 4th to 1th September, 1861. 
Reception Room, The Portico, Manchester. 





President. ; 
WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, Esq. LL.D. F.R.S. &e. 

The objects of the Association are—‘‘ To give a stronger impulse 
and more systematic direction to scientific inquiry; to promote 
the intercourse of those who cultivate science in different parts of 
the British empire with one anotherand with foreign philosophers; 

obtain a more general attention to the objects of science an 
a removal of disadvantages of a public kind which impede its 
progress.” 
General Arrangements, 
WEDNESDAY, 4th September.—OPENING MEETING and 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, at 8 p.a., in the Free-Trade Hall. 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS daily, as usual; from the 5th to the 
10th inclusive. 
weer Y, llth September.—CONCLUDING GENERAL 
EETING, in the Free-Trade Hall. 


THURSDAY, 5th September.— SOIREE [Microscopes], in the 
Free-Trade Hall. 

FRIDAY, 6th September.—EVENING DISCOURSE. 

SATURDAY, 7th September.—SOIRBE ([Telegraphs], in the 

Free-Trade Hall. 

MONDAY, 9th September.—EVENING DISCOURSE. 

TUESDAY, 10th September.—_SOTREE [Field Naturalists’ So- 
ciety}, in the Free-Trade Hall. 


On THURSDAY, the 12th of September.—Important EXCUR- 
SIONS. 


Gentlemen desirous of attending the meeting may make their 
os of being proposed as Life Members, , paying 102. as a compo- 
sition, or Annual Subscribers, paying an admission fee of 1/., and 
(additional) ul. saneals, or Associates for the meeting, pa ying ll. 
Ladies ae become members on the same terms as gent emen ; 
or ladies’ tickets (transferable to ladies only) may be obtained in 
the Reception Room, by members, on pay ment of 1. 

Lifemem bers receiv. Lapa arrece' 8 the soon al the Association 
which may be published after the date of pay 

Annual subscribers receive gratuitously the ent of the Asso- 
ciation for the year of their subscription, and for every following 
year of subscription, without intermission. Associates for the 
meeting are entitled to the Report ofthe meeting, at two-thirds of 
the publication price. 

n order to facilitate arrangements for the meeting, it is desir- 
able that appligation for tickets should be made as early as possible. 

‘orms of proposal will be supplied in the Reception Room 
during the meeting; or the names of ~~ aaa for admission 
may be transmitted to the Local Secretari 

As the funds which the Association has 1 to expend for its scien- 
= objects consist only of the payments made by its members 

associates, it is particularly desirable that every opportunity 
should be taken of increasing their number. 

Compositions and subscriptions of new members or associates 
will be received by the Local Secretaries until the commencement 
of the meeting; afterwards, as well as the subscriptions and 
arrears of former members, by the Local Treasurer. 

For informatio: on respecting the local arrangements, application 

may be made by letter addressed to any of the Local Secretaries 
for the meeting, at “ The Portico,” Manchester. 

R. D. ST i i 
t Local Secretaries 


ee ED NEILD, 
RTE for the Meeting. 


TUR RANSOME, 
it E. ROSC JOE, 
IRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
MANCHESTER MEETING, 
Notice to Exhibitors. 
Portico, August, 1861. 
Gentlemen proposing to send specimens or apparatus for exhi- 
bition during — meeting, will please to address their contribu- 
tions as follow: 
logical Specimen, to Dr. 
Manchester. 
Botanical Mpssianena, to Leo H. Grindon, Esq., Museum, Peter- 
street, Manchester. 
Geological oan to Rev. G. Perkins, Museum, Peter- 
street, heste 
Chemical Drodaaia to Dr. Roscoe, Owens College, Manchester. 
The above may be “pes rie at once ; the earlier the better. 
Microscopes, to G. Mosley, Esq., Free-Trade Hall, Manchester. 
These are to arrive on Tuesday, the 8rd, and W ednesday, the 4th 
of September. 
The owners of getnete Bo par 
delivery, unpacking, a 


Aleock, Museum, Peter-street, 


s are expected to see to the 
» and ros themselves. 

Philosophical (esteem roy R. B. Clifton, Esq., care of John 
Pender, Esq., Mount-street, Me aoa These must arrive 
before Saearcey the 31st of Augus 

Mechanical fodel ls, to John | ay Esq., care of John 
Pender, Esq., Mount-street, Manchester. 

All contributions must be announced in letters addressed to 
the gentlemen named, at the British Association, Portico, Man- 
chester. All contributions will be carefully unps icked by skilled 

persons, an erwards repacked. 
a. except solicited contributions. 

Manufacturers exhibiting their own apparatus are expected 
themselves to provide for she unpacking and arrangement (within 
the limits at the disposal of the Local Committee), and to attend 
for the purpose at the F Free-Trade Hall, on Tuesday, theysrd, and 
Wednesday, the 4th; on the latter day before 3 P.M. 2 this 
apt aratus must be removed by the exhibitors on Thursday, the 

of September. 


Carriage must be prepaid on 





The Local Committee intend to exhibit during Soirées only, on 
tables, in the Free-Trade Hall. The arrangements for special 
soirées (see general advertisement) will not interfere with the 
tables apimoeis ated for general purposes, which will remain , t 
the week of the meeting. 

The articles in the Free-Trade Hall will be insured against risk 
- fire by the Local Committee, who will provide a general police 

rvision in the Hall. 

abinet Specimens which are accepted for exhibition will be 
shown in locked glass cases, which, if desired, may be placed in 
charge of the exhibitors. 

Inquiries to be addressed to the gentlemen named; or tothe 
undersigned, at The P 


ALFRED oy re D 


Local Secretaries 
ARTH URR NSOME, 


“9 D. ‘DARBISHIRE, 
f for the Meeting. 


i. E ROSCOP, 


B®ttse ASSOCIATION E FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


MEETING IN MANCHESTER, 
4th ro 11th SEPTEMBER, 1861. 


RAILWAY PASSES. 
Reception Room, Portico, Manchester, August, 1861. 

The Executive’ Committee have arranged with the undermen- 
tioned Railway and Steam-Packet Companies to issue to gentle- 
men and ladies attending the meeting in September, as members 
or associates, PASSES entitling the bearer to a ticket to Manchester 
and back for one fare, between the 2nd and 14th of September :— 

Lancashire and Yorkshize :Baitway Company. 

London and North- ‘Wes ilway ‘Company. 
Railway Company. 





— Northern Railway omen. 
North-Eastern Railway —- 
Midland Railway Compan, 
Caledonian Railwa; Company. 
Great Western Railway Company. 
City of Dublin Steam-Packet Company /vid Holyhead). 
North Lancashire Steam Navigation Company (to Fleetwood). 
Belfast Steamship Company (to Liverpool). 
Glasgow and Liverpool Royal Mail Steam-Packet Company. 


Application for these Passes must be made (the sooner the better) 
to Local Seeretaries, B, A, Portico, Manchester, stating the names 
of those who will use them, and if any are not yet members or 
associates, their full names and addresses, and the particular class 
of membership desired. 

The pass cards will have to be exchanged at the railway or 
packet office for the Company's special ticket. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, 

ALFRED NEILD. Local Secretaries 
ARTHUR R a at for the Meeting. 

it E. ROSCO. 


See other y+ een lg 


= George-square, , Edinburgh. 
\ ISS BROWN’S PRIVATE ESTABLISH- 
4 MENT for the BOARD and EDUCATION of a limited 
number of YOUNG LADIES. The next SESSION will BEGIN 
on TUESDAY, the ist of October. —Prospectuses forwarded on 
application. 


HArrow or RUGBY.—A Married M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Senior Optime und First Class- 
man in the Classical Tripos, Head-Exhibitioner of his year at 
Rugby, who ce Boys for the Publie Schools, except Eton, 
has VACANCIES for next Half-year. His house, recently en- 
larged for the purpose, is situate in a beautiful and healthy part 
of the country. rms, 80 Guineas a year, with no extras.— 
Address M. L., 71, High: street, Birmingham. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
47 and 48, BEDFORD-SQUARE. 
The CLASSES will BEGIN for the SESSION, 1861-62, on 
THURSDAY, October 10th. 
The SC HOOL for JUNIOR PUPILS above Eight Years of 
Age will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, September 26th. 











within the College, under the superintendence of the Lady- 
Resident. 
Prospectuses may be had at ory College. 
ANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


{;DUCATION. — Banks of the Meuse, Bel- 
gium.—A_ Married, Protestant GENTLEMAN, recently 
Professor in a Foreign atvereay, a and residing in a healthy, 
Ficturess ue district, desires to CEIVE two or three GEN- 
MEN’S SONS, to whom he can offer every educational 
advantage Unexceptionable ee given and required.—For 
fuller Particul: ATs, apply to T. W., 29, Rue Bellis urd, Brussels. 


A LADY, educated in n France, is desirous of ar an 
ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS or COMPANION at the 

end of September. Her acquirements are English, French, Ger- 

man, Music, Drawing and the rudiments of Latin. References 

kindly permitted to several Clergymen. Liberal Salary required. 
—Address M. A., Post-Office, Coventry. 


4X AMINATIONS.—Mr. Travers, B.A.Oxon, 
and a Master in University Coll re School, RECEIVES 

to HIS HOUSE, 4, Fitzroy-square, PUPILS of the School 
and STUDENTS reading for the Examinations of the Universi- 
ties and Civil Service.—Address to Sept. 20, Portland House, 
Andover, Hants 


HOME PARK HOUSE SCHOOL, adjoining 
the Station, KING’S LANGLEY, HERTS.—The number 
of Boarders is limited to 12. The Terms, 80 guineas per annum. 
include every charge except for Instrumental Music. The School 
will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, 5 AP 

‘3 V. HARDY, BA 


will be sent on application. 
G ERMAN and FRENCH TUITION with 
BOARD and LODGING is offered by a Professor of Com- 
mercial Academy at DANZIG. Terms, 8l. per month, including 
all expenses, except wine —F. Groute, Jopen Gasse, 3, "Danzig. 
VHE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 
many years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Principals of Scheels, to — REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERN )EACHERS, COM- 
PANIONS, TUTORS, and PROFE Sons. School Property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. No charge to Principals, 


ANDOVER S:0 a Oo L. 
Visitor—THE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 

A Senior Department for the Education of Ladies and for the 
Special Training of Governesses, has been opened under the sanc- 
tion of the Bishops of London, Lichfield, and Oxford, and other 
Members of the Council of Queen’s C ‘ollege for Ladies. 

The Board of Education consists of the Rev. F. V. Thornton, 
the Rev. T. Gwynn, the Rev. C. R. Conybeare, the Rev. C. Balston, 
8. 8S. Wesley, Mus. Doc., and W. Dimes, Esq. 

Lady Superintendent—MRS. GWYNN. 

Special Instruction in ane subject of Lectures is given by Resi- 
dent Governesses ; e Pupils are mecomicnlly examined by 
the Professors of Queen’ : College for Ladie: 

Great advantages of Instruction and Training are thus com- 
bined with the benefits of a healthy country life ; and special 
——— of learning their yn work are afforded to those 
who wish to make hei fe 

Terms for Pupils eee 15 years ‘of age, 451. per annum. 

Terms for Pupils above 15 years of age, 501. re annum, if nomi- 
nated by a a of 201. 601. per annum, if admitted with: thout 


such nominatio: 
The 1 t Term begins on September 9th. 
For further ee apply to Mrs. Gwynn, Candover School, 

































A few Pupils for the College and School are received as Boarders ' 


A LADY wishes strongly to RECOMMEND, 

as GOVERNESS to tebe hi aie, or as Useful Com. 

anion, a Lady, 30 years of age, who h: ad great experience in 
mition, having resided in one family aaa Is of 

manners, and most amiable disposition.—Ad . ». 

Avenue-road, New-road, Hammersmith, W. Rg 








MILNER GIBSON TESTIMONIAL 


At a Meeting at Fendall’s Hotel, on the 19th of July, in pur. 
suance of Resolutions moved and seconded by Sir J. V. Sa 
M.P., Sir eo. - SSL As M.P., BDEX, M. P., Mr 
J. Wurre d Mr. ig) Benita ‘it was determined to 
invite a PUBLIC tx COLLECTION towards a FUND fora TESTI. 
MONIAL to the Right Honourable T. MILNER GIBSON, t) 
Smenoree the Final Abolition of all Taxes on Literature el 

e 
Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Wituiam Ewar 
i r, Mr. Pomona me Cuamnens; 8 

r rangemen are in 
mitvess = So. Se Eainivungh thton fe 2 r 
pool, New e-upon- 177 _ yne, &c. 
Subscriptions, Tinie os in to Messrs. Dreumoyp 
~ Co. Charing Cross, or to the treasurer, eat Cuameen,, Esq, 
Paternoster-row, London, E.C.; or paid to the Collector, 
Mr. THoMas SANDERSON. 
By order of the Committee. 
JOHN FRANCIS, Hon. Sec. 


BeMNcwaM — MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, on the 
27th, 28th, 29th and 30th of AUGUST, 1861. 


7, M.P.; 

r. Jonn Francis, 
megress for the tenseation of Local Com. 
a a’, Birmingham, Liyer. 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
MADEMOISELLE TITIENS, 
MADAME RUDERSDORFF, 
MADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 


AND 
MADEMOISBLLE ADELINA PATTI. 
MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY, 
AND 
MISS PALMER. 


MR. SIMS REEVES, 
MR. MONTEM SMITH, MR. SANTLEY, 


AND AND 
SIGNOR GIUGLINI. SIGNOR BELLETTI. 
Soto Pianororte, MISS ARABELLA GODDARD. 
Orcanist—MR. STIMPSON. 
Conpuctor—MR. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
Son ESDAY eaaynae. 





ELIJAH.......scccccees sseeee MENDELSSORN.. 
WEDNESDAY Seam 
SAMSON HANDEL. 
MESSIAH. Hanve.. 
Pw oases. 

GRAND SERVICE IND .. seseeeee BEETHOVEN, 
MOTETTO Huet, 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT - . HANDEL. 





Te ESDAY rile ENING. 


A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
COMPRISING 


OVERTURE. (Siege of Corinth) ........ NI. 
yi PIANOFORT E.. (In ripe . MENDELSSOBN.. 
RTURE + Freischiitz) . R. 

SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS. &e. 

eneaees name. 
THE CREATION.. aoccce MDM. 

Tavcrspay Evexix 

A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
——_ 

OVERTURE... ( Masa sesee AUBER. 
CONCERTO BIANOFORTE mr? B fat) .. BEETHOVEN. 
GRAND FINA . MENDELSssonY 





. y ° 
OVERTURE . 1 Ge me Tell). 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &e. 


Fray Evenixe. 
JUDAS MACCABEUS.... 


. Rossrsi. 


HAnNpeEL. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION TO THE HALL. 





—— to nar the Performances, and any part of the 
Hall except the psrramenernee -_ Sesemeivagh me —— x a 
secured seat..... 50 


STRANGERS’ COMMITTEE. 


This Committee will ballot for and select places for parties 
(whether resident in Birmingham or not) who cannot conveniently 
ballot for their eae oer 

licati itt y be made, either 
personally or ry et better, to ce wv HATELEY, se ths 41, Waterloo- 
street, Bi irmin 





No tion can be ded to unless it be accompanied by 2 
renee of the Full price of the places required. 








LODGINGS. 


Visitors desirous of engaging Apartments during the approach- 
ing Festival are uested to make application, by estar, to Mr.. 
Harrison, Music W Yarehouse, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 


SPECIAL RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS 


Have been entered into with the London and North-Western, 
Great Western, Midland, West Midland, and North Staffordshire 
Railway Companies. 





PROGRAMMES, , 
A eeonge full detnile of the Performances, Days of of Ballot = 
Places, ial Railway Arrangements, &c., may d gratis on 
appiicction. 0 Mr. Haver Howe, Secretary to the pe emitter, 
34, Bennett’ 


's-hill, Birmingham. 





Micheldever Station, Hants, 


J. 0. MASON, Chairman. 
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—ss—— 
“EDUCATION, at No. 40, Southampton-row, Russell-square. 


E WEST-CENTRAL COLLEGIATE 
sonoe for YOUNG LADIES is Closed for the Vacation, 
— on MONDAY, September 9th; for the 


Sesetas WORTH, Lady Principal, assisted by other Teachers. 
to Tepore School is ao Jected Xo ‘the “Examination of Queen’s 
College Professors. . TAYLOR, Hon. Sec. 


ENOCH, Italian, Shane. ie ALTSCHUL, 
Asinge st eet German and hoe Me MPhilsiog Soe, ad 
Duchess of Su = ans lolog. 
Grace re aime LANGUAGES TAUGHT in the sam 
on the same ‘a as One, at the pupil’ or at his 
anguage spoken in his PRIVATE Lessons, and select 





ns, 
f life, the U ities, A Scie Secrice | # 
its of life niversities. rmy an ivi rvice 
ae *'9, OLD BOND-STREBT, PICCADILLY. 
TR. B. H. SMART, REMOVED TO 76, Charl- 
wood-street, Belgrave-road, 58.W fontinnes to INSTRUCT 
'LERICAL and other PUPILS ryt (ELocu TION, to attend 


for Engi merall oa for adi: 
Chasset AT CTION to GRAM} SMMaE on its TRUE BASI 18, 





‘ INTROD 
‘ee eto to Sooke at Rhetoric, price 1s. of all Bookse! 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. — Ele- 
mentary Collections to facilitate the study of these interest- 
ing branches of a oe mn be had at 2, 5,10, 20, 50, to100 Guineas 
ing trot J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, 
London, Ww: C. Also, Geological Maps, Diagrams, Books, Models, 
Hammers, &c.—Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mine- 
ralogy and Geology. 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTY. 








—TO BE DIS. 

POSED WHOLE ora HALF-SHARE of a well- 
established COUNTY NEWS PAPER, with a large and influen- 
tial circulation. Price moderate. most favourable opening for 
ar active young fellow with a taste for Literary pursuits.—Full 
particulars on application toJ. 8. Syeats, 7, Church-street, Boston. 


({BORGE Lo eae: PRINTSELLER, 81, Bun- 


hill-ro’ rms Collectors a NEW CATALOGUE 
of ENGR AVI INGS, oa Sharp oollett, Rubens, Teniers, Waterloo, 
Morland, Consta’ ble, Turner, R.A., &c., will be sent for 
two postage-stam 
Part II., containing Engravings by Mare-Antonio, Berghem, 
Earlom, Goltzius, Raphael Morghen, Porporati, Rembrandt, Sir 
Robert Strange, Wille, &c., may be had for two pos 
The Engravings have form’ portions of the most celebrated 
Collections. It may be sufficient to mention Lord Aylesford, Sir 
Mark Sykes, and the Duke of Buckingham. 
* Established above 50 years. 


HE LATE BISHOP of DURHAM 
(VILLTERS), engraved b: ne renee 3 after G. Richmond, 
half price, 10s. 6d. —The ‘Emperor. and the E: of France, full: 
lengths, in their robes, engraved by Samuel Comaten: after Winter- 
halter, the pair for 308., usual charge, 84s.—The Queen and Prince 
Ibert, to match the " preceding, engraved by Atkinson, after 
Ww interhalter, 308. the pair, very scarce, the plates having been 
destroyed some years since.—Dr. Chalmers, full-length, with 
autograph, 12s.—Dr. Cumming, after Tweedie, by Faed, three- 
inea proof, only 10s. 6d.—Pngravings of every description 
including many fine ae always on Sale at greatly reduced 
prices, at Geo. Newbold’s, 303 and 304, Strand, London, W.C. 
OPULAR NATURE. PRINTING. — The 
4 peaealee Case of Materials for this beautiful and ie 
Art, whereby Ferns, Leaves, and Sea-weeds can be printed ii 
Colours with care and correctness. The Case fitted complete, with 
Book-of Instructions, price 21s. 
. A. SEARLE, Stationery Court, Crystal Palace. 


i\ R. JEANS, BOOKSELLER, WHITE 
LION-STREET, NORW ICH, who has a very good Collec- 
tion of 12,000 Volumes. - Old and New Books, would be glad to 
meet with a PARTN R, who can command 1,500/., to join him 
in his Business, and to conduct the New Book and Stationery 
department, which may be much extended, the house he occupies 
beng well adapted to that end. 

his Advertisement will not be repeated beyond Saturday, 
gus the 24th. 


= CATALOGUE of RARE BOOKS 


nm Topo; graphy, Genealogy, Biography, Natural History, 
Poetry, ‘the Dramas § Shakespeariana, Facetiw, Angling, Shooting, 
Smoking, Ww itcheraft, Apparitions, Dreams, and every other 
curious and interesting subject, is a oe 3 and may be had on 
receipt of one postage-stamp.—A Fenneww, 61, Flem- 
ing-roa -road, , Kennington F Park, S Surrey. 

















VALUABLE CHOICE SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


<j “] 
\ ESSRS. UPHAM & BEET (late Ropwett) 
have just issued a elect CAT st ib of valuable and 
rare BOOKS, insladings as 8 assem bl. ks relating to 
TOPOGRAPH d MTYy bye See v a. on LARGE 
PAPER. Sent by post, bn aaaied addressed 46, New 
Bonb-sTREET, London, Ww. TTERARINS PI PURCHASED. 


To PURCHASERS of SCARCE BOOKS, 
and Others.—TO BE SOLD, BEWIOK’S ‘ HISTORY of 
BIRDS,” First Eprtion, fall bound in russia, gilt edges. Also a 
cons. of ‘Bowick’s Quadrupeds, Fifth re ae oo match the 
a ay together or separately.—Address E. R., cz 
of Benson & Mallet, 10, Castle-street, Liverpeal. ene 


In a few days will be published, royal 12mo. 96 pages, 


A CATALOGUE of a MOST INSERESE- 
ING and VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE o: 

RARE, CURIOUS and USEFUL OLD BOOKS, 
Chiefly selected from the Libraries of those eminent Scholars and 
Antiquaries, Sir Ne 4 Savile and Sir John Savile, who lived in 
the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I., Archbishop Tenison, Dr. 
8. Knight, author of the Lives of Erasmus and Co et, Sir Edward 
Dering, Bart., of Surrenden in Kent, and other sources ; includ- 
ing some Rare S a i he Library of 
Richard Ford, Esq., author of the Handbook for Travellers in 
“pain, &c., and some very Rare and Curious Volumes of Early 
Voy ages and Travels, relating to America and other Countries ; 
also the most extensive Series of the Poetical and other Works of 
Snes Wither, eg 1 = oP eee, ever mees f for ‘~~ e 
is form ev. Dr. Bliss, J. Gute ev. 
John Mitford, and James B om 











R SALE, a COMPLETE SET of the 
ANNALS - Pa FOUR MASTERS, unread, published at 
42.—Apply to T. S. Harvey, 55, Quay, Waterford. 


ig — Part D now ready, con- 
taining peiv-ene a different Monograms, founded upon one 
set of initials. 6d.—Barctay, 8, Green-street, Lei 
square. Also, Pe A; ~ and C, being a collection of ‘upwards of 
300 Mon ~~ adapted for ——— commencing with those 
letters. Price 5s. each to Subscribers 


ICTURES in EXCHANGE for FURNI- 
TURE.—A GENTLEMAN, having a small Coll estion “4 
Ancient and Modern Pictures, is desirous of EXCHANGING th 
whole or part of them for the LEASE and FURNITURE of 
a HOUSE, of 10 or 12 rooms, in the neighbourhood of South Ken- 
sington, S ydenham, or Norwood.—App. ye in the first instance, by 
letter, to H. B., Messrs. Adams & Co., Parliament-street, 5. Ww. 


EAQUARIUM.—LLOYD’s PRACTICAL 

INSTRUCTIONS for TANK MANAGEMENT, with 

Descriptive and Priced List, 162 pages and 101 a. post 

free for twenty-one stam ea ply direct to W. ALrorp Luioyp, 

rtland-road, Regent's ondon, W. 

“ Many Is tone blished aquaria, but wecon- 

fess we have seen nothing for practical utility like this. 
Era, Oct. 14, 1860, 


HE NEW DISCOVERY.—LINDORFF'S 
ingenious and wonderful INVENTION for TAKING POR- 
TRAITS and LANDSCAPES, by Day or Night, without 9 
ratus. | ag — eens with Instructions and Specimens, fo: 
25 stamps.—Address H. W. Lixporrr, Drawing ‘how 
demy, “id, Denmark ill, Camberwell. 
MUSEUMS, &c.— The FIELD BISON 
shot ix, the Western Prairies by the Hon. — F. 
Berke’ *) is FOR SALE.—For terms, &c. apply at 346, Strand, 
where p ue Bison may be seen. 
STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING. 
Notice of Removal. 


ESSRS. CLAYTON 
(Late of 24a, Cardi 

















& BELL, 
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Have eee “9 : 
EGENT-STRERT, W., 
paieg Polytechnic Institution. 
Premises ae oy accommodation and facilities more 
ly suited to the necessities of their work than were 
at ble. at their old cestahiichenend: 


R. CLAUDET’S CARTES S$ de VIS VISITE.— 
Mr-:-CLAUDET, ae to the Queen, cautions the 

Public that: some shops are selling spurious imitations of his 
Carte-de-Visite Portraits, aithough’ the imperfection of them is 
manifest. These counterfeit productions are ecapable of deceiving 


Rovar TURKISH BATH for LADIES.— 
The only one in London. OPEN DAILY, with all the 
to. uirements of decorum a: 

» from Five to Nin —26 QUEEN- 
Qu AnH, Ramellcauare, next door to aes: flees toe Gentle- 


Teninen BATHS IN PERFECTION, 
; BAKER-STREET, W., under medical direction, fitted 
up ina re very. 700 recherché style. For Gentlemen, Monday, Ww ednes- 
exclusively, w ~ hen one but Fh 8 4 dally inatecctea wilt be 
WwW 
in attendance. 38. 6d. to 6 o'clock ; 2s. after. 


APISTON MEN YAQP. | 


= vii MINERAL WATER SANA- 
IUM, in conjunction with the Roman or Improved 
Turkish Bath.—This handsome, airy and commodious butiding, 
situate at the lamellae source of the most celebrated Hot 

of the City, so —— for their efficacy in | Ae ween 
Sciatica, Gout, Rheumatism ¢ Affections and Cutan 
Diseases, and in wep open Debilty, deficient Nervous Ene rey 
te., gives the _—— the great advantage of having the somacions 
Mineral Baths, Turkish i &c., without eager the building. 
lhe whole has been fitted up at a large outlay, with special regard 
to the requirements of oa Invalid. rding the comforts and 
Sate ose eae eats at 

cian is a e e ution.—For Terms an 

Particulars, address Mr. Peney, Sanatorium, Bath. 














YDROPATHY. — SUDBROOK “PARK, 
MA, peor Richmond; Surrey.—Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, 


wes aPivwearrony BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane’s 


YDROPATHY.— The BEULAH -SPA 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISH MENT, Upper Norwood, 
within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal alace, is open for 
the reception of Patients and Visitors. The latter can have all 
the advantages, if desired, of a pri . Terms:— 
Patients, from 3} guineas ; Visitors, from 24 guineas, according to 
accommodation.—Particulars of Dr. Rirrzneaxpt, M.D., the 
Resident Physician. 


‘EONARD & CO. Boox-TraDE AUOTIONEERS, 
BOSTON, UNITED STATES. 








The Subscribers, chosen by the Publishers of Boston to conduct 
the Trade Sales in that oftz, reapesttully solicit consignments of 
Books and other Li y, either for their regular Sales 
during the business season, or wt utumn Trade Sales in 


August. Keferto— 
Triibner & Co., London. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 





persons w! — do not examine ae Phot To 
a his Secuptions Mr. Cla eave oe observe, that all 


Cartes de Visite which pon ~~ his Establishment are 
stamped with his name on the a Regent-street (three 
doors from Vigo-street, in the Quadran’ 


in S and ESTATES PHOTO. 

GRAP. on very moderate terms, by ‘‘ The LONDON 
SCHOOL of PHOWOGRA DHY,” 103, Newgate-street, E.C. 

Wedding Groups, Schools, and every kind of bts oe Photography. 


Re YAL SHIP HOTEL, Dover.—NOTICE 
to SnAveiaese and VISITORS.—The Ship Hotel, long 
famous amongst all classes, has just =e ae — 
charges are moderate, and a ladies’ coffee-roo 

Suites of of apartments — be secured for families. ‘Appli- 

cation to be made to the Ma’ 
The Harbour Station of the fonaen, Chatham and Dover Rail- 
Tote or to be opened, is only ten yards distant from the 











ATURDAY to MONDAY at the SEASIDE. 
—RETURN TICKETS every SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 
at Cheap Fares, by the BRIGHTON RAILWAY, from Victoria 
and London Bri to BRIGHTON, HASTINGS, PORTS- 
MOUTH, W WORTHING, EASTBOURNE, HAVANT, &c. See 


paz in TWELVE HOURS and a HALF, 

vid. pee by the pany Daily Tidal Service, with Special 

Trains both on the English and French Railways. 

Second Class, 208. ; Fire t Class, 288. Return Tickets issued. Two 

departures daily (except Sundays).—For hours of departure from 
London Bridge and Victoria, see the Times daily. 





gone TICK ETS ‘to the WATERING 
PLACES on the SOUTH COAST are now issued by the 
LONDON OBRIGHTON, and SOUTH COAST RAILWAY, to 
families of four Peome and upwards, for one month or ptt 
i This arrangement comprises Brighton, Portsmouth, 
Isle of “Wise, W hee mae Bognor, &c. See ba Tables. 
For pa ey actions, © seg fe te Adver- 
tisement. Tickets and —y~ y ‘peticalar can ve obtained at the 
Victoria, London Bridge, and Norwood Junction Stations ; or at 
the Company’ ‘8 Offices, 43, Regent-circus, Piccadilly. 


“SM TICKETS to HASTINGS, ST. 
LEONARDS, and EASTBOURNE, for one or more per- 

sons, —— for ONE ee or for extended periods, from 

Victo ondon Bridge, and Norwood Junction Stations, at 

UCED FARES. are NOW ISSUED by the BRIGHTON 

and SOUTH COAST LINE, on application at the Booking- 

Offices at the above Stations, or at 43, Regent-circus, Ps. i 
there and back : Leonards, First Class 


a Hastings or St. 
2ls.; Second Class ‘Expres 208. ; 





Express), os. ¢ Ordinary, : , 
oleae 168. Eastbourne, by aay Train (Ordinary or Express), 
First Class, 208. ; Second Class, 148. 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 
224 and 226, REGENT-STREET. 
Photographs, a= Sy and Daguerreotypes 





“Mr. Mayall stands supreme in Perteaite, and is —— 
for breadth, manner and finish. Either from the character 
oemel or ithe taste of his composition, his portraits ae 
mor and ar tic, than those of any 
other B IL or Atheneum. 











Too! » &e., 
with numerous pees Beh Notes vo | Extracts: : together with 
— e very Ancient and Valuable Manuscripts on Vellum, and 

urious and Interesting Historical Manuseripts on Paper, selected 
from the above Libraries. 

Now on Sale at the very moderate prices.affixed, 
y JOSEPH LILL 
15, Bedford-street, (opposite Henrietta-street,) Covent-garden, 


ba ** This Interesting and Curious Catalogue will be forwarded 
any Gentleman requesting it on the receipt of 12 postage-stamps. 





STIMATES FOR LITHOGRAPHY, 
ENGRAVING and PRINTING, 
Promptly eet oa 
ASHBEE & DANGERFIELD, 
Litherzerbio Artists and —rreemer in Colourey 
wers on Wood and Cop) 
Fn aw and General Printers, 
22, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 





“pales by Auction 


SoUuTHGATE & BARRETT beg to return 
their best thanks to their friends and connexion for the sup- 
port received during the past Season, and take this setion: yot 
announc’ ing, t that t ore preparing for SALE by AUCTION, in 
OCTOBE. C NEXT, Entire Re Copies of numerous 
finely Iu: fw Works, important Galleries 
and Boe ope rade for presentation ; also a most Extensive and 
Interestin: ection of Books, in quires and bound, being Re- 
maindere! _ several Publishing Houses. 
beg to state that Ly =} of a similar character 
can. (i staph into these Sal ey will feel obliged by 
the lists being forwarded as carly ai as a le. 
Fine-Art and Book Auction Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, London. 


The Valuable Library of the late CHARLES LEVER, Esq. 


pasne. S. LEIGH apg al 5 sone 
KINSON, Auctioneers of Lite ver 2. Gor 
bebe nag sNestenuie of the Fine Arts, will SELL by b AU 4) N, at 
r House, No. 13 (late 3) Wellir -street, Strand, c.,. “a 
woNDAY" on st 26, and d three following da mde sree 
Kis the V UABLE LIB BRARY fee ante CHAR ES 
ER, Esq., “a Tavistock-square ; comprial apital Books in 
English ‘Lite ee of the Holy eo. rare 
oetical Pieces, yon 4°-—— and Travels 
—Rare E slish Chteaieles—Arohesc mi aphical, and 
Historical Works—The vor Put ications ror * e Parker, 
Pay Spalding, Camden, and other Literary Societies. 
be viewed two days previous, and Oatalogues had on receipt 
of med ae 


Philosophical Instr ts, Microscopes by Smith d> Beck, 
Cameras, a Avporates, Minerals, Cut and 
Polished Gems, Shells, & 


R. J. C. STEVENS Fae aaa. ~ a 
ety a his — o Bie 
on FRID. rt 
PHICAL INSTR MENTS. ier 
=. Pumps—Two Lath a Copper Stills—C; 
Apparatus—a ‘ollection of Minerals—Cu 

and Polished Gems—Shells and other Natural History—India 
Matting—a few Bird-Cages—Books—and a variety of Miscella- 
neous Artic 

May be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 2% omy 


“Miscellaneous Books,—Four days’ s sale. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 

‘ioneers pagens: Pocoestar, zit SELL by AUCTION, 

at their House, 47, leteester -square, W.C. (west side), on MON- 

DAY Botan * . and three fullowing days, a Large COLLEC- 

TION of KS, in all classes of iaverstare, ish an’ 

—Books of Pri nts—History an: and T 

- Fathers of the Church—J E 

usic (Burney’s History, Mus. Ant. Soc. Publications, 

Cc on receipt of two stamps. 











icey, Works of 


‘opography— 
gg ae A &e.— 
C. 








Music and Musical Instruments, including the Library of 
an AMATEUR, consigned. from Yorkshire. 


MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property, will oa by AVOTEON, 
47, Lei cester square, WC OC. (west RL 

DAY, September 6 “and ‘following day a Li 

MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC, com: 

Operas and Oratorios, many ‘of which are oan i published in ms 

country—Instrumental Music—Capital ce 
Sacred Music, arranged for full Orchestra—Theory and History, 

including some scarce and curious Pub) lications—Early Englis! 

and Italian Vocal Music—a few curious Manuscripts, &c. se.” together 

with a Collection of Musical Instruments, Pianofortes, Violins, 


Violoncellos, &. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. . 
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Sales by Auction 


Stock of Engravings, Autographs, Pictures, &c., of the late 


Mr. JOHN TAYLEURE, of Adelaide-street, ” Strand. 


MESES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. (west side), on WED- 
NESDAY August 28, and t three following de y - the well selected 
and useful STOCK of the late Mr. JO TAYLEURE, 
Printseller, & Adelaide-street, Strand, comprising an excellent 
selection of Engravings in ail the Schools, I talian, Flemish, 
Dutch, German, French and English—Works of Raphael, Rubens 
and Vand Iyek—Ho ogarth’s Works—Caricatures—a very extensive 
and valuable Collection of Portraits, comprising an Tllustrated 
Granger, well furnished in all the classes— Miscellaneous Portraits 
for the portfolio and for illustration—the Works of Nanteuil, 
Drevet, Edelinck, Van Schuppen, Sir J. Reynolds, Sir T. Law: 
nce —the Works of Houbraken and Lodge, &.—Theatrical 
Collections of considerable extent and interest, comprising Rare 
ortraits and Scene- oe and Theatrical Illustrations of various 
kinds—Ancient and Modern Drawings, comprising numerous 
also a large Collection, in seventeen 
atlas folio volumes, being the Works of the celebrated Dandini 
Family of Florence, 1600-1625—also Topographical and Miscel- 
laneous Prints in great number and variety—the Collection of 
Autograph Letters, Franks, &c., including many desirable Speci- 
mens, Collections for Personal and Family History—Dramatic 
Biography and Illustration, many of which have Portraits, Views, 
Cuttings, &c. added—a few Engraved Copper-plates and Woo 
blocks Portfolios and large Guard-books—about Fifty Pictures, 
including “‘ The Last Judgment,’ by J. Cousin—several Curious 
Portraits, &c.—Large Mahogany Glazed Book-case—Mahogany 
Top Counter, with fifty Drawers, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








HE A=t JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER, price 
contains Turner’s PHRYNE GOING TO THE 
BATH” aan DEATH OF CLEOPATRA, and Noble’s 
rs 
The Literary Contents include— 
THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
MODERN ART IN FLORENCE. By Theodosia Trollope. 


BRITISH ARTISTS: THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 
No. 56. HENRY WARREN. By James Dafforne. Illustrated. 


THE BUILDING FOR THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1862. 

ORIGIN AND NOMENCLATURE OF PLAYING CARDS. 
Chap. II. By Dr. William Bell. Illustrated. 

ART-UNION EXHIBITION. 

EAST INDIA MUSEUM. 

BOOKBINDING axyp DECORATIVE WORKS 1s LEATHER. 

THE HUDSON. By Benson J. Lossing. Illustrated. 


GOTHIC METAL WORK. Illustrated. &c. &. 
James S. Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane. 





Price One Shilling, 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Edited by DAVID MASSON. 
No. XXIII. for SEPTEMBER, 1861, will be published on 
TUESDAY NEXT, August 27th 
Contents. 

GOOD and EVIL: an Essay. By Dr. Felix Eberty. 
of the ately of Breslau, Author of ‘The Stars and 
the Earth.’ In Two Papers. Paper the First. 

II. “AUTUMNA.” By Edwin Arnold. 
III. ROMSOE CHURCH: a Legend from the Baltic. By 
Prince Frederick of Schleswig- Holstein. 
PY. eo By Henry Kingsley, Author of ‘ Geoffry 


"Chan. XXIX.—Charles’s Retreat upon London. 
XXX.—Charles determines to alter his Way 
of Dressing Himself. 
XX XI.—Charles’s New Top- Boot: 
XX XII.—Diogenes on the W ~~ — 
XXXIII.—A Glimpse of some Old Friends. 

V. THE LAW of BODE; or, Gaps in the Solar System filled 
up. A Sketch from Recent Astronomical History. By 
Professor Kelland. 

VI. SONG of the DEW toa DYING GIRL. 

Roden Noel. 

. MR. BUCKLE'S DOCTRINE as to the SCOTCH and 
THEIR HISTORY. By the Editor. Part III. Scot- 
land in the Seventeenth Century. 

VIII. SERFDOM in RUSSIA. By Nicholas Rowe. 

IX. THE RESTORATION: a Fragment. 


eal 


By the Hon. 





X. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
XI. MR. ALEX Annas R SMITH’S FORMER POEMS and 
THE oP saan ANT. From the French of Béranger. 
By H. W. Higgins. 
XIII. 
By Thomas Hughe: 
Macmillan & Go. Cambridge ; and ‘33, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
Just published, No. III., price 6d. Monthly, with numerous 
iil lustrations, 


HIS NEW 0 
XII. 
ones on AMERICAN AFF! ATRS: a Letter to the 
garden, London. 
HE SIXPENNY MAGAZINE 





Contents. 

Earl Russell—The King of the Mountains, Chap. IV.—Tri rips 
— aoe, by Dr. Thomson—The Captain of the “ Vulture,” 
nd iV. —Gems from Abroad—Pen and Pencil Sketches 
st tthe Pi Pictures ue: No. III. Rochester Castle—The Round of 
. 1V.—Venetian Bridal—Parlour Occupations: Glass 

Painting — Dainty Dishes—Mr. Pollycoddles—The Magnetizer— 
Tales of the Musicians—The Hut of the om algae Pinch- 

ss—Law and Crime—Literature of the Month. 
London: Ward & Lock, 158, Fleet- street. 


This day, price 1s. the SEPTEMBER Number of 
IEMPLE BAR: aLondon Magazine for Town 


and Country Readers. 
Edited by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Contents. 
I. The Seven Sons of Mammon : 
II. My Convict ee 
III. London Poems. The River. 
IV. og ares of five. lit Lady Fanshaw 





a Story. By G. A. Sala. 





aw 
vw . For Better for Worse. Chap. XXXV iil. “to C hap. XLII. Just published, 
i A NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP of SCOT. 
VIII. All about Hair and Beards. 4 LAND. W ith Explanatory Notes ep Sir R. I. MURCHI- 
1X. The Wimbledon s Meoting. SON, D.C.L. F.R.S., Director General, and A. GEIKIE, F.R.S.E. 
X. The Co: F.G.S. , Geologist, of ms Geological Survey of Great Britain. 
XI. as — Ae Garis’ Schools. eon in pocket case, 5s. 
XII. Lady M London: E. Stanford: , Charing Cross, S.W.; and all Book- 
London: Office, 122, Fleet-street, E.C. sellers, 


Leighlin. 
are ~~ of Lord Cloncurry and Lady Morga an. 
anc 

Atheneum. 


N° 1765, Ava. 24,’6) 





~~ This day, price 1s. with Ilustrations by “ Phiz,” 


Conducted by Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 
— for September. 
I. The Royal Min 
IL. Can Wrong be "Right? aTale. By Mzs. S. C. Hall. 
III. The National Gallery. By Anthony Trollope. 
. “*Nadrione Spetnione ” rh ishes Fu fille. A Tale. 
By Thomas Hood. 


Author of * Paul Fe’ 
V. AShell; its Journey and Message. 
i English’ Music. By the Rev. J. E. Cox, M.A. F.S.A., &. 
VII. September at Borcette. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
II. The Charm Doctor: an Incident in Wales. 
X. The Domestic Grievance. 
x. wap on of what, the 


Cc. 
XI. Lines on the Des ath of Catherine (He ayes) Bushne]l. 


han} 
< 


Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row. 


T JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 


By the 


een will see and will not see in 


This day, demy 8vo. 88. 6d. 


(CoMMENTARY on the EPISTLES to the 


VEN CHURCHES in ASIA. By RICHA 
VIX TRENCH, D.D., n of ‘estaninster. RD CHENE. 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West ‘Strand. 


This day, Second Edition, demy 8vo. 9s. 


CONSIDERATIONSon REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT. By JOHN STUART MIL 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West con 


—————. 
This day, 8vo. price 16s. ~ ey Volume, completing the 
or! 


HE SPANISH CONQUEST in AMERICA, 


and its Relation to the Histo: f Slavery and to t 4 
ment of Colonies. RT ELPS. > the Gover 





. and II, 288. Vol. ITI. 16s. 
XII. ~— > of Scotland, Ireland, and the United London: : Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 
XIII. A Great Trial: a Tale for the Young of the Household. By — <_ 


This day, 8vo. 15s. 
EVOLUTIONS in RELIGION ; being the 





RASER’S MAGAZINE for 
28. 6d., contains 
Barren Honour. A Tale. 
‘Sword and Gown,’ &c. 
Liters vare ona niloeophy of the Early Christian Ascetics. 
yone. 
A Few Words on the Census of Ireland 
Manners and Morals as affected gs Civilization. 
Homeo) he, Ba aoe Letter to J. » Esq. 
Good for Nothing; or, All Down Hill. By the Author of ‘ 
Modern Art in Berlin. 
Parish Registers: their History and Contents. 
Said Bey Jumbla 
Belligerents’ Rights at Sea. 
Java. By an Anglo-Batavian. Second Artic 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Mir and, W.C. 


zs s ees Ss m: 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL AND REVIEW. 








Men of all classeg in England—the Neg ay the Student, the 
Schoolmaster, the Man of Letters, the Artist, the Merchant, the 
Artizan—have each a Journal weliten especially for them; but 
for the whole mass of Educated WwW cman nota —— Paper of value 
exists. Under the title of ‘THE EEN,’ ournal for Eng- 
lish one ie a in preparation. whe first Number will appear 
on SATUR ,; September7. ‘THE QUEEN: is simply intended 
to be for Biueated Women what pon high-class Journals are 
for men—recording and discussing from week to week whatever 
interests or amuses them. ere will be a large number of original 
articles on the Daily Life of Society, its Manners and Morals—on 
ks, Music,and the Theatre. Considerable apace will be devoted 
to the Amusements which Ladies most ae at home and 
abroad; while, as for la mode,* THE QUEEN will ae the earliest 
and most accurate chronicler ‘of all ie changes. ngravings 
in ‘THE QUEEN’ will aa illustrate the Events of the Day, 
and give point to whatever T 


happen to engage the public 
mind. 
tion. 


No expense and no Ba og will be spared in their prepara- 


Interesting Supplements will appear every week. With the first 


Number will be givena PLATE OF THE FASHIONS (printed 
and painted in Paris), ‘and agenuine PHOTOGRAPH OF HER 
MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. These Photographs (not 


Engravings from Photographs) will be suitable for framing, bein, 
elegantly mounted on tinted card-paper. They will be execu’ 
by Mr. Mayall, of Regent-street—a sufficient guarantee of their 
excellence. Other interesting Supplements—already in prepara- 
tion in Paris, Brussels, Berlin and Leipzig, as well as in London 
—will exhibit the most hariens Ng eer a of Fine-Art Printing 
ever seen in this country. it Number will appear on 
SATURDAY, September 7, A SIXPENCE.—To be had of all 
Booksellers and Newsvenders ; also on receipt of Six Stamps, from 


the Office, 
j 248, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


‘A RTISTIC CONGRESS IN ANTWERP.— 

THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., contains :— 
Fine View and Plan of two new Mansions in Northumberland— 
Artistic Congress in Antwerp—Kesidences, and Industrious 
Classes, in Paris—Social Science Congress—Trades’ Union _Direc- 
tory—French Essay on Painting and Architecture—A Voyage 
from Westminster to London Bridge—The Labour Question— 
London Wells—Fireproof Warehouses—The “ Builder’s” Law 
Notes—Scotland—School-building News—Church-building News— 
Provincial News Stained Glass, &c.—Office,1, York-street, Covent- 
garden ; and all E 


GERALD MASSEY’S LAST VOLUME OF POEMS. 


ee MARCH; and Other Poems. 
(The r part now printed ok the first time.) By 
GERALD te ASSEY. 12mo. cloth, price 5. 
“* All the sea-pieces have the dash and saltness of the ocean in 
them. They deserve to be read, and if read are sure to be admired. 
The poet’s love-lyrics will find many admirers. Readers who find 
this vein of feeling in their own humour—and there will be many 
such—will get the volume for themselves. The whole mass of 
song and celebration is inscribed to Lady Marian Alford in a 
proem of great beauty. One of the Elizabethans might have 
written these lines.” — Atheneum. 
London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 








Twenty-third Thousand, price 5. 


OUILLON’S TEACHER’S FRENCH 
/} ASSISTANT; or, Grammatical Institutes of the French 
Language: containing a Series of Theoretic, Practical and Pro- 
gressive Lessons, aa mage A written for the assistance of ferent, 
Governesses or Tutors engaged in Teaching French. Twelfth 
Edition. Edited by ALFRED HAVET, a: , Author of ‘ The 
Complete French Class-Boo 
London: W. ‘Allan, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





2 2 richly bound vols. large 8vo. handsomely illustrated (1,100 pp.), 


HE LIFE, TIMES, and CORRESPON- 
DENCE of Dr. DOYLE (J. K. L', Bishop of Kildare and 
By WILLIAM JOHN FITZPATRICK, J. P., Bio- 
“Pall of amusing 
A true portraiture.”— 
“*Admirable. Perfectly Boswellian in effect.”—Press. 
ondon: Duffy, 22, Paternoster-row. 


instructive matter.”—Spectator. 


SEPTEMBER, 


! ~ ype of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ 


By Sir Benjamin 


Grand,’ ‘ The Interpreter,’ &c. Chapters XXXIV. oF eL rd 





d Volume of ‘ Ht ae fa ne in ENGLISH HIs. 
TORY. By ROBERT VAUGHAN, D.D. 
The Fist Volume, REVOLUTIONS of 
RACE. 
* Mfondon : Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, Vols. V. and VI. 8vo. 288. of the 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, containing the 
ynounne™ of Edward VI. and Mary. By JAMES ANTHONY 


The Second Edition, ly of Vols. I. to IV., contai 
Reign of Henry VIII, 2. 1 rae 


eaten: hoes, 4 Son & Bourn, West Strand. 
Post 8vo. 98. Second Series of 
HE RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON. Essays ral eet, 
and Domestic. A Selection = the Jha ay Za A. . HB 
to Fraser’s "Yondon 
on : Packer, Son mn & & Bourn, " West § Strand. 


Fifth Edition, 8vo. 108. 6d. 


ACON’S ESSAYS. With Annotations. 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of el 
mdon: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Stra 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


GP imei GRANGE. By the Author of ‘ Head- 
iio snr i Reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine. 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 


The Second Edition of a New Series, 2 vols. 14s. 
RIENDS IN COUNCIL 


Lately published, a New Edition, 2 vols. 9s. of 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series, 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 








By 








&vo. 5a. 
N the CLASSIFICATION and GEOGRA 
PHICAL DISTRIBUTION of the MAMMALIA wit th 
an APPENDIX on the GORILLA, and on the EXTINCTION 
and i. ANSMUTATION of SPECIES. By RICHARD ow EN, 
F.R.S. Mie ep hoaga of the Natural History Department in 
the British Museum. 


London : Parker, Son & Bourn, } West Strand. 


This day, Second Edition, 2 vols. 168. 


HoOrMsy HOUSE. By G. J. Wuyre 
MELVILLE. 


By the same Author, 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Second Edition, 5s. 
DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition, 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY. Third Edition, 5s. 
The INTERPRETER. Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 
London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 

Price 9d. cloth, Seventh Edition, 


IRST POETICAL READING-BOOK. By 


W. MACLEOD, Head-Master of the Model School, Royai 
Military Asylum. 











By the same, 


SECOND READING-BOOK. 
Edition. 


8d. Fifth 


London: Parker, Son & Bourn, West Strand. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—MAJOR RUSSELL’S NEW WORK ON 
THE TANNIN PROCESS. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, price 2s. 


THE TANNIN PROCESS. 
By C. RUSSELL. 

*,* This work contains the most improved Formula and 

Method of Manipulation connected with this important Process. 

London: J. W. Davies, 54, Princes-street, Leicester-square, W. 

Liverpool : H. Greenwood, 33, Castle-street. 





Now ready, illustrated with 11 Steel Engravings, price 12s. 
cloth lettere 
ANDSCAPE PAINTINGin OIL COLOURS, 


explained in Letters on the Theory and ery of the Art, 
and illustrated by RL from the pores School. 
N BURNET, F.R.S. 


Re-edited, with an Appendix, by HENRY MURRAY, F.S.A. 
Also, by the same Author, recently published, price 12s. each, 
TURNER and his WORKS. 

REMBRANDT and his WORKS. 


PRACTICAL HINTS on PORTRAIT PAINT- 
aes James §S. Virtue, City-road and Ivy-lane. 








J ast ‘ready, post 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


GERMONS PREACHED for the most pest in 
the ge af si wit and ST. MA a“ 
RICHMOND, SUR ARLES A AN OTO} 
FURSE .A., of hii otllees Oxford ; Curate of Christ 
fee st. Pancras; and formerly Lecturer of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. 











Oxford and London: J. H. & Jas. Parker. 
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A NEW IRISH WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
On the 31st of August will be ready the First Number of 
THE ILLUSTRATED 
TU BLIN JOURNAL, 
D A weekly Miscellany of Amusement and Popular Infor- 
mation. Sixteen pages 4to., printed on superfine paper, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


ublished by James Duffy, 7, Wellington a Quay and 
eo interndeter-row, London. Sold by all Boo! llers, News- 
agents, and at the Railway ‘stations. 


, the SECOND EDITION, with Corrections and 

Hew menlly ‘Addi tions, royal 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
LEANINGS in GRAVEYARDS: a Collec- 

ee tion * Curious Epitaphs. Collated and Compiled by 


NORFOLK. 
2s Be ecll Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


HOUGHTS on a FEW SUBJECTS of POLI- 
‘TICAL ECONOMY. By JOHN CAZENOVE. 

Iso, price 1s., Supplement to the above, containing, among 

other “idtitions a Letter from Mr. Pennington on the London 
ing impkin, Marshall & Co. ». Stationers’ Hall-court. _ 


~ BENTLEY'S STANDARD NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 
vas SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. By the 
Author of ‘ The Semi-Detached House.’ 28. 6d. 
Also, in the same Series— 

1. RITA: an Autobiography. 2s. 6d. 
2. THE THREE CLERKS. Anthony Trollope. 38. 6d. 
3. THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 2s. 6d. 
4. BEVER HOLLOW. By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ 3s. 6d. 
5. VILLAGE BELLES. Bythesame Author. 2s. 6d. 
6. EASTON and ITS INHABITANTS. Hon. Lena Eden. 22. 6d. 
7. QUITS. By the Author of ‘The Initials.’ 38. 6d. 
8. THE SEASON TICKET. 2s. 6d. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


On 31st August, feap. 8vo. 96 pages, 1s. cloth, 


IRST FRENCH READING- BOOK; being 
Easy and Interesting Lesso rogressiv: ‘arra 
With a Copious Vocabuls co of all the Wi loads ai and dioms con- 
tained in the Text. By JULES CARON, Author of ‘ The Prin- 
ciples of French Grammar,’ &c. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


DELILLES NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 


The BEGINNER’S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s. 
EASY FRENCH POETRY for BEGINNERS. 2s. 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d. 
REPERTOIRE des PROSATEURS. 6s. 6d. 
MODELES de POESIE. 6s. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Now ready, Part I. of 


HE USEFUL PLANTS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. Tisstented b Re age E. SOWERBY, De- 
seribed by C. P. JOHNS be completed in 12 Parts, 
Coloured, at 3s. per Part. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead- place, Lambeth, 8.; and Messrs. 
Kent & Co. 23, Paternoster-row, E. 


V.R.—TaHE QUEEN In IRELAND. 
As few copies remain of the 
RISH TOURIST’S ILLUSTRATED HAND.- 
BOOK, 28. 6d. (Ninth Year's Official Edition), containing 150 


original designs, and fullest information, immediate application 
is necessary. 


W. H. Smith & Son, 186, Strand; M‘Glashan, Dublin; and all 
Railways. 











AY 











Just published, feap. 8vo. with 6 Plates of rare and choice 
Examples, cloth, 5s. 


A HAND-BOOK to ROMAN COINS. By 
FRED. W. MADDEN, of the Medal Room, Briti 


Museum, Hon. Sec. of the Numismatic Society. 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 





Nearly ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 


ISTORY of the FOUR CONQUESTS of 
GLAND: ROMAN, ANGLO-SAXON, DANISH and 
NORMAN. By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, _ Cornhi ll. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


EPUcaTION : INTELLECTUAL, MORAL 
and PHYSICAL. 
By HERBERT SPances. 
Author of ‘The Principles of Psychology. 
London: George Manwaring, 8, King William- - om Strand. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
BSCURE TEXTS of SCRIPTURE ILLUS- 


TRA’ ATED ACCORDING TO THE SPIRITUAL SENSE. 
By MARY C. HUME. 
_London: George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
A WAS. -I-HIND; or, a VOICE from the 
GANGES: bein: o Solution “ the True Source of Chris- 
By an INDI OFFICE 


tianity. 
ree Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand. — 





_ London: | 


Just published, in it Svo. with Original Fpotograph ot 
and Plan of Gaéta, price 10s. 6d 
N the TRACK of the GARIBALDIANS 
through ITALY and SICILY. 
By ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL. 
_london : George Manwaring, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 
KEY to ARNOLD’S HENRY’S FIRST 
i LATIN BOOK: containing outese 3 Notes, Exegetical and 
Explanatory. By A. GILBERT C 
London: ‘Wm. ‘sian 13, eneneaees Manchester: Abel 
Heywood, 56 and 58, Oldham-street. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of PUBLIC 
MEN.—Lists free on application.—Mason & Co. 7, Amen- 
corner, Paternoster-row, London. 





In 12mo. stout volume, price 58. 


EY to HINDUSTANI; or, an Easy Method 
of Aausiies Plindésthat in the Original_ Character, 
arrengee on lan of an English Spelling-Book. By HYDER 
JUNG BATAD OR, late Governor o the adras do: gga 
London: James Madden, 3, Leadenh 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH. — 
Just ready, post 8vo. cloth lettered, price 5s. 
RISH HISTORY and IRISH CHARACTER. 
By GOLDWIN gerse. 
Oxford ont London: J. H. & Jas. Parker. 
MOSELEY ON CONTRABAND OF WAR. 
This day is published, post 8vo. cloth, 


HAT IS CONTRABAND OF WAR?— 
AND WHAT IS NOT?—A Treatise, compiled chiefl, 
from the American and aad authorities y JOSEP. 
MOSELEY, Esq., B.C.L., -at- 
London: Butterworths, 7, Flect-street, Winer Majesty’s Law 
Pp 











OKE’S GAME AND FISHERY LAWS. 
This day is published, post 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


A HANDY BOOK of the GAME and 

FISHERY LAWS; containing all the Acts in force as te 
Game, Rabbits, Deer, Priv ate and Salmon Fisheries, Dogs and 
Birds, and the New Licences to kill Game, Deer, &c. socio. 
atically erreneed, with useful Forms, Notes, ‘ision! and 
containing th e New Salmon Fisheries Act of 1861. By 7 Oe ORG cz 
c. OK uthor of The Magisterial Synopsis,’ and ‘ 


c. &e. 
pigndon Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law 








Now: ready, 3 vols. 8vo. with General Index, cloth extra, price 21s. 


HISTORY of the CITY. of DUBLIN. 

By J. T. GILBERT, = R.1.A., Librarian of the Royal 

=. Academy, Hon. Secretary Irish "Archeological and Celtic 
ie 

Datiin James Duffy, 7. anaes Qaes 5 3 Thomas Connolly, 
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LUND’S MENSURATION. 
Lately published, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d.—the KEY, 3s. 
[HE ELEMENTS of MENSURATION, 
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ow og .-§ Original | Basy ——., B — Rev. T. iw D B.D., 
Bit of twat: 's Algebra,’ ‘ke a a See 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


SCHOOL HISTORIES BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘AMY HERBERT.’ 
FIRST HISTORY of GREECE, from the 
a Siege r# oh ie. 4 x Destruction of Corinth, B.c. 
HE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME, 


from the Foundation of Rome, n.c. 753, to the oo f Jeru- 
salem under Titus, a.p. 70. Eighth ‘Edition: Feap. 8v 0. 28. Jera- 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
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METHODISM. 

Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 108. 6d. cloth, 

ISTORY of WESLEYAN METHODISM: 
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with a full Generat Inpex. By GEORGE MITH 
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tory and Religion of Mankind.’ 
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Edited by Dr, MACKAY. 5s. 


SERMONS in STONES ; Scripture 
oe and ES E. Gerekth Baition, iste Mitt Illustra: 


tions, 4s. 
The BYE LANES and DOWNS of ENG- 


LAND. By SYLVANUS. 


SALAD for the SOCIAL. PY the Author 
of ‘Salad for the Solitary.’ Price 2s 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, a Burlington-street. 








In One thick Volume, post 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


VERYBODY’S BOOK; 
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rap. Book of a fey ee Edited by 
Jone f HENRY FRE SE Director the Collegiate Institution 
ie on Brazil;'and dedicated by permission to Dom 
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London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberta. 


HAVET’S FRENCH METHOD. 

“M. Havet’s oom gan sliliges the pupil to learn almost in ate 
of himself, and to his memory with words and 

longing to our daily w wants and aeeeomeng The Conversations 

are most varied in matter, and range from the simplest co c- 

pha. to othe a difficult idiom and the purest gallicism ; uF ne 

ual, that a pupil with common lace al 
must rust arstve 2 at a good spoken knowledge of the — A 
Brisi 


400 crown 8vo. pages, 58. 6d. 


AVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Mopgrrn 
CONVERSATIONS on all the ordinary to) oul Ss life : 
Exercises to be done at sight; and Reapine im 
itandard French Writers. New Edition, with a Dictionary of the 
Words and Idioms. 


From M. Dyugenst. fede la Li at the Sorbonne, Paris; Author of 
ui Littérature Francaise,’ dc. 
“Il faud Ay fat. , + obstiné a me 
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“ Je ne connais pas de recueil plus varié, plus piquant, md 
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Vous y trouvez Moliére avec M. Jourdain, Voltaire oo joli 
conte de von not et Colin, La Fontaine avec quel ane anes de ses 
admirables fables; puis des 

Iphonse Karr; puis des noms nouveaux, =e toujours 
des morceaux exquis ‘pour le ‘oat et irréprochables pour la 
morale.” —L’ Opinion Nationale, Paria, le 30 Juillet 1861 


From Dr. Spiers, Professor at the Imperial College (Lyete Bona- 
parte), Paris; Author of the French and English Dictionary, &c. 
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ue celles de la méthode soe .,&c. Je vous félicite d’avoir 
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de l’enseignement du francais.” '—Paris, le 11 Février 1861. 


London: W. Allan ; Dulau & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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MEMOIRS of KING RICHARD the 


ty and SOME of his CONTEMPORARIES. By J 
HENEAGE JESSE, Author of ‘ The Court of England under 
the Stuarts.’ 8vo. with a Portrait, &c. 


NEW WORK ON JAPAN. 


A RESIDENCE at NAGASAKI and 


SR = ‘1859-60. With an Account of Japan gene- 
— By C. PEMBERTON HODGSON, late Her Majesty's 

consul. Tow hich are added, a Series of Letters on Japan, 
o HIS WIFE. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


The COOK’S GUIDE and HOUSE- 


KEEPER and BUTLER’S ASSISTANT: a Practical Trea- 
tise on English and Foreign Cookery in all its Branches, and 
also Instructions for Pickling and Preserving Vegeti ables, 
Fruit, Game, &c. ; the Curing of Hams and Bacon; the Art of 
Confectionery and Ice-making, and the Arrangement of Des- 


serts. By CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI, Author of 
‘The Modern Cook.’ Small 8vo. with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 52. 


’ 
M. GUIZOT’S PERSONAL 
MEMOIRS. Vol. IV. 8vo. 14s. 
“The calmness of M. Guizot, in poviowing, his ova) eeeeits gives 
a prguliar and charm to his 3 Ba 
emoirs deal with a brillis 2 rand dvarentis | 
the ee history of France, and aim at some’ 
ie than a passing popularity.”—Atheneum. 
have here sketches of M. Guizot’s great contemporaries 
—math syrend, Metternich, Wellington, ewe = Nicholas, Louis 
Napoleon; Palmerston, &¢.”—Birmingham Journal. 
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LORD DUNDONALD.—A REPLY 


to the Sheet ATIONS in THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
on THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LORD DUNDONALD. 
By MARCUS. 8vo. with Charts. 


NEW STORY OF SOCIAL LIFE. 
EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Wood. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


The Hon. Mrs. YELVERTON’S 


‘MARTYRS to eee ANCE,’ Second and Con- 
cluding Part, price 3s. 


MEMOIRS of MARSHALL HALL, 


M.D. F.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Institute of 


France, and Foreign Associate of the Academy of Medicine at | 


Paris. By HIS WIDOW. 8vo. with a Portrait, 14s. 
“In the world of eee science Dr. Marshall Hall may 
fairly be ranked as the companion of Harvey and Bel 
Atheneum. 
“© Will command respect and sympathy.” —Observer. 


Dr. CUMMING’S POPULAR AN- 


SWERS to the ‘ ESSAYS and REVIEWS.’ Small 8vo. 4s. 


JOHN HUSS AND JEROME OF PRAGUE. 


The LIFE and TIMES of CARDINAL 
JULIAN. By the Rev. R. C. JENKINS. 8vo. 14s. 

“ Mr. Jenkins treats with candour and learning a life which 
bears the impress of greatness. He has succeeded in developing 
the -high aims and profound statesmanship of C — - an. 

ay eview. 
**Soberly and truthfully sortase It has solid vs alue, and de- 
serves close attention.”—Examiner. 


“* This work deserves a respectful reception.’’—Spectator. 


With Four Charts and Portrait, price 5s. 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIO- 


GRAPHY. A LIBRARY EDITION, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Plans, 288. 


** Ought to be a prize-book in every military and naval school.’ 
London Review. 


NEW MODERN SEA STORY. 


the DANE, the ROVER 
of the BALTIC. 2 vols. 

** This is a great book, both in conception and execution. The 
Author possesses a rare faculty of exciting and arresting atten- 
a In its own school this story has no rival. Victor Hugo 
might be proud to have written some of its chapters, than which 

a + never written anything more thrilling or more terrible ; 
ood Alexandre Dumas himself, so powerful in describing prison 
scenes, has not exceeded this writer in his account of the Rover 
of the Baltic.”—Morning Post. 


REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH. 


- iy the Rev. Dr. CUMMING. Sixta Tuovsanp. Crown 8yo. 


ne s volume deserves impartial investigation, itsthemes are 
fet varied grandeur, the subjects which the author brings 
within ¢h horizen’are unspeakably solemn.”—St. James’s Chron: 


The GREAT TRIBULATION; or, 
Things Coming on the Earth. By the Rev. Dr. CUMMING. 
Twetrrs THousanp. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 

Whether Dr. sina interpretations be right or wrong, 
there is no doubt that thi agree of Europe singularly corre- 
sponds with his d from prophecy.” —Tw 


“ 





RicHARD Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Majesty. 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER. A Nar- 
rative of Travel, Expl Adventure. By CHARLES 





and 
JOHN ANDERSSON, = of ‘ Lake ’N ‘gami. 8vo. with | 
Portrait of the Author, and numerous Illustrations. 21s. 
“Mr. Andersson’s book, illustrated with many animated p 
tures of adventures connected with the wild sports of the Soe 
neys it describes, is one that will be ular asa budget of trust- 
worthy trav: eller's tales, besides ate valued for the information 
it gives to geographers. *_ Exam 
“This volume, profusely and “splendidly illustrated, will take 
a high rank among works of adventure and exploration. There 
can be no question of the great service Mr. Andersson has ren- 
dered to geographical science.” 
“Mr. Andersson’s adventures stam 


p him as one of the most 
enterprising travellers of modern mine and well worthy to take 
rank by the side of the Livingstones and others, who have 
attempted to penetrate the interior of the great African continent. 
Ey ery page of his present work is full of interest.’ ”— Observer. 

* This work isa valuable add knowledge, 
and a stirring record of adventurous achievement for the delight 
of stay-at-home travellers. It is profusely illustrated with strik- 
ing scenes from African life sporting adventure.”’—John Bull. 


The SECRET HISTORY of the 


COURT of FRANCE under LOUIS XV. Edited, from rare 
and wapublished Documents, by Dr. CHALLICE. 3-vols. 
Po! 





HENRY IV. and MARIE de MEDICI. 
From Original and Authentic Sources. By Miss FREER, 


Author of ‘The Lives of Marguerite ~9 Angouléme, Jeanne 
d’Albret,’ &c. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21 ” 


A SAUNTER THROUGH the WEST 
END. By LEIGH HUNT. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 


**Few men felt, as Leigh Hunt did, the human poetry of the 
old memories that crowd upon the lettered and thoughtful ram- 
bler about London streets. His gentle, genial humour shines 
in a book like this—worthy companion to his ‘Town’ and ‘ Ol 
Court Suburb.’ "—Ezamine 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author of 
‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ Illustrated by J. E. MILLAIS, 
A.R.A. Forming the New Volume of Hurst & Buiacketr’s 
StanparD Liprary or Cueap Epitions or PoputaR MopERN 
Works. 58. each bound. Now also comprising 


1. Sam Slick’s Nature & Human Nature. 
. John Halifax, Gentleman. 

. The Crescent and the Cross. 

. Nathalie. By Julia Kavanagh. 

. A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 
Adam Graeme of Mossgray. 

. Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 

..Wiseman’s Popes. 

. A Life for a Life. 

10. Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 

11. Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 

12. Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 

13. Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 

14. Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 

15. The Laird of Norlaw. 

16, The Englishwoman in Italy. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
'|& HERO in SPITE of HIMSELF. 


By Coptaie —— REID. From the French of Py ms de 
Bellemare. 3 vols. (This day. 


ALONE in the WORLD. By the 
Author of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY,’ &. 3 vols. 


“This new tale by Mrs. Gordon Smythies (whom Thomas 
Campbell, the poet, decided to be the queen of the domestic 
novels) unites the pathos and high morals of me Married for 
Love,’ with the wit of her ‘ Cousin Geoffrey’ and the humour. of 
her‘ Marrying Man.’ ”—Chronicle. 


PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. By 
DUTTON COOK. 3 vols. 
‘* This novel has the rare merit of growing more and more inter- 


esting as it proceeds. It is not often that a novel so witty, wise, 
and healthfu = ook. The offers itself for —— It is a thorou, hly 
right-minded | characters are’ most of them artists. 


Paul Foster himself is = exeelleats shavanten, = his een 
Sylvia is a young lady who will find an adorer in every 

reads the book. We ones our readers to get the b book 4 for 
themselves.””—Atheneum 


A FAMILY HISTORY. By the 
Author of ‘THE QUEEN’S PARDON.’ 3 vols. 
**A very good novel, well imagined and well told.”"—Post. 


UNDER THE SPELL. By the Author 


of ‘GranpMoTHER’s Money,’ ‘ WiLpFLower,’ &c. 3 vols. 


EAST and WEST. By J. Peer 





CORKRAN. 3 vols. 
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= an EDITION, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


T EXPECTATIONS. By Charles 
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SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo. 38. 62 


| TANNHAUSER;; or, the Battle of the 
Bards: a Poem. By NEVILLE. TEMPLE >..' “DWARD 
TREVOR. uvext week. 


MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW SERIAL, 
With Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 
Just published, Part’V. price 1s. of 


ORLEY FARM: a Tale. Bv Anthony 


aes Author = Framley Parsonage, «. Thorr 
hester Towers,’ & 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE CONSTABLE of the TO 


‘WER: an 
Historical Romance. BY WILLIAM HARRISON AINS. 
WORTH. With Illustrations by Gilbert. 


Post 8vo. price 108, 6d. with Illustrations, 


A CRUISE in the CLAYMORE c 
COAST of SYRIA during the Present Troubles. 
HARVEY, of Ickwet-Bery. 


8 
By Mrs 


FORAYS among ‘SALMON and DEER. 


By J. CONWAY. 





Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 168. 


LA BEATA: a Novel. By Thomas 


ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 
Third Edition, post 8vo. 9s. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH; or, How 


Mr. Sawyer went to the Shires. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


THE ENGLISH at HOME. Essays from 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. By ALPHONSE BAQUIROS 
Translated and Edited by LASCELLES WRAXAL 


HOME TRAVELS. 
A MONTH in YORKSHIRE. By Walter 


WHITE. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. with Map, 4s. 


A LONDONER’S WALK to theI.4ND'S 


aa and a TRIP to the SCILLY ISLE*® ALTER 
HITE. Second Edition, post 8vo. with }. 4s. 


8vo. roan tuck, 10s. 6d. 


TRAVELLING ATLAS of the ENG- 


LISH COUNTIES. By SYDNEY HALL. With all the 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
STANDARD EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
AUTHORS. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS. By ANNA H. a Sted . 
Al 
TILBURY NOGO. By the Author of ‘ Digby Grand.” 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S CASTLE RICHMOND. 
New Edition. 5s. 


Anqzone : “een DOCTOR THORNE. A Novel. 6th 
Editi [This day. 


ANTHONY TmOLLOPES THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. 5th 


A Novel. 


ANTHONY soeennes TaN KELLYS AND THE 
O’KELLYS. 4th Edition. 


ANTHONY Tae Ores _aacbERMOnS OF BALLY: 
CLORAN. 3rd Editio: 


W. M. THACKERAY’S [IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. With Illus 
trations by the Author. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


AL SMITH’S WILD Oa AND DBAD LEAVES. 
d Edition. Crown 8vo. 


MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH: 4th Edition. 5s. 


G. A. SALA’S GASLIGHT AND pAviame. — some 
London Scenes they Shine upon. 2nd Editio: 


W. H. WILLS’S OLD pee GATHERED FROM 
‘HOUSEHOLD WORDS.’ 


— HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS: Azabeemicr, . aan and 
juror. Written by Himself. 3rd’ Edition. 
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LITERATURE 
The Life and Letters of Captain John Brown, 
who was executed at Charlestown, Virginia, 

Dec. 2, 1859, for an Armed Attack upon 

Ameri‘an Slavery ; with Notices of some of 

his ““wifederates. Edited by Richard D. 

WebL>(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

John Brown has the melancholy distinction 
of being the only person executed for treason 
during the eighty-three years since the Decla- 
yation .of Independence. It is not for us to 
decide whether the sentence was right, or 
whether justice might not have been safely 
tempered by mercy. The highest authorities 
of the government in America condemned 
Brown, and he was legally executed for his 
crime. England could afford, in her greatness, 
to pardon a Smith O’Brien; we are doubtful 
wheth: : mercy to John Brown might not have 
! , the renewal of his insane attempt. It 
can Searcely be doubted that the attempt at 
Harper’s Ferry,—with the subsequent trial and 
execution of the criminal,—helped to hurry on 
the conflict which has already made thousands 
of widows and orphans in America. Those 
who would free the slave at any cost to the 
white man state the fact and rejoice in it. 
With them John Brown is first of the martyrs, 
and from his grave, they say, has gathered 
this awful storm. As some persons in England 
ave supposed to entertain this view, it may be 
well for the sane and intellectual public to con- 
sider what kind of man this martyr was. We 
take the portrait painted by his friends. 

The earliest reminiscence of John Brown 
found worthy of record is taken from his own 
confessions. “ At an early age he was tempted 
by three large brass pins belonging to a girl 
who lived in the family, and stole them. In 
this he was detected by his mother; and, after 
having a full day to think of the wrong, received 
from ner a thorough whipping.” We find that 
John “had a very bad and foolish habit of 
telling-Jies, though he was never quarrelsome 
[saviny 7, 19¢]; but was excessively fond of the 
hard **roughest kind of plays, and ‘could 
Lever get enough of them.” In the warm weather 
John might generally be seen barefooted and 
bareheaded, with buckskin breeches, suspended 
often with one leather strap over his shoulders, 
but sometimes with two. All this twaddle 
about himself and his early years John Brown 
coolly sat down to write to a young friend in 
1857, or about two years before his death. 

John, who was not strong in grammar, goes 
on to say: “When the war broke out with 
England, his father commenced furnishing the 
troops with beef-cattle, the collecting and 
driving of which afforded him some oppor- 
tunity for the chase on foot of wild steers and 
other cattle through the woods.” We cha- 
ritably assume that the son achieved these ex- 
ploits, though, by the strict rules of grammar, 
they are referable to the father. Heroes are 
not bound by rules. We bear in mind the old 
cry from the Victoria Gallery, “We ain’t par- 
ticular about grammar, but you might close 
your scenes.” If John assumed the right to 
misuse the Queen’s English, he might have 
been honest in the matter of names. Why 
Captain John Brown? Who made him a Cap- 
tain? He confesses that “the effect of what 
he saw during the war was to so far disgust 
him with military affairs that he would neither 
train nor drill; but paid fines, and got along 
like a Quaker, until his age finally has cleared 
him of military duty.” We fear that many a 
Tunagate from Manassas, with as much right as 





Brown to the name of Captain, had carried out 
the same plan. 

Next we learn from John Brown how it was 
that he became an abolitionist “on the ram- 
page,” even in his tender years. He was stay- 
ing for a short time with a “very gentlemanly 
landlord,” who held a slave boy near his 
(we assume John Brown’s) age, very active, 
intelligent and feeling, to whom John was in- 


debted for many kindnesses. But the coloured | 


Pip, whom John acknowledges to have been 
more than his equal, was badly clothed, 
poorly fed, and beaten with iron shovels, or 


anything else that came to hand, when- | 


ever the person who “brought him up by 
hand” felt dissatisfied. 


motherless slave children, for such children have 
neither fathers nor mothers to protect or pro- 
vide for them. He sometimes would raise the 
question: Is God their Father?” And this non- 
sense John Brown wrote down, at the mature 
age of fifty-seven, as advice for a young friend. 
But he is good enough to tell us, through the 
medium of his correspondent, whom we cannot 
refrain from regarding as an American Mrs. 
Harris, that “he never attempted to dance in 
his life, nor did he ever learn to know one of 
a pack of cards from another. He learned 
nothing of grammar [a fact superfluous to 
record], nor did he get at school so much 
knowledge of general arithmetic as the four 
ground rules.” Among the misfortunes of his | 
early youth he does not neglect to mention | 


| 


that he became the owner of a little ewe lamb, | 
which did finely till it was about two-thirds | 
grown, and then sickened and died. This 
caused him a lengthened period of mourning— | 
“not that he regretted the pecuniary loss, for | 
that was never his disposition, but so strong | 
and earnest were his attachments.” Remem- | 
bering that it is a Yankee who writes, we can | 
hardly accept that reference tothe pecuniary loss | 
without a grain of salt. But the next passage, | 
which is quite beyond our comprehension, we | 
leave to our readers, the italics being our own: | 


“ John had been taught from earliest childhood 
to ‘fear God and keep His commandments,’ and, 
though quite sceptical, he had always, by turns, 
much serious doubt as to his future well-being, and | 
about this time became, to some extent, a convert to | 
Christianity, and ever after was a firm believer in 
the divine authenticity of the Bible. With this | 
book he became very familiar, and possessed a | 
most unusual memory of its entire contents.” 


Of what nature this familiarity was, we are 
not the judge; we trust, however, it was not 


of the sort which breeds contempt, though we | 


confess, to our sorrow, that we have met more 
than one American in whom a most unusual 
memory of the contents of the Bible had led 
to a very lamentable result. The next passage 
of John Brown’s ‘ mémoires pour servir’ is 


astounding for its cynicism; among other | 
modes which he had of acquiring pelf, was | 
“trading with other persons for something his | 


father had never owned.” But, as John Brown 


philosophically adds, “ older persons have some- | 


times found difficulty with titles”” We only 
hope that these sad events, which strongly 
evidence the tendency for annexation, took 
place during the period when John Brown was 
only “to some extent” a convert. 

We do not desire to inflict absurdities on 
our readers, but we are compelled to follow 
our author, because he holds up John Brown as 
an example to be admired, and it is our duty to 

rove his claims to that title. In fact, we feel as 
if we ought to offer an apology for every:sentence 
we write ; butwe throw the responsibility on Mr. 


“This brought John | 
[rising ten and goading cattle] to reflect on the | 
wretched, hopeless condition of fatherless and | 


R. D. Webb. In 1820, then, John Brown mar- 
ried of course, carried on the reputable though 
unsavoury trade of tanner at Hudson, Ohio, and 
displayed his honesty by refusing to sell his 
leather while it retained a particle of moisture, 
lest his customers should be cheated in value 
or weight. After a while he engaged in the 
wool business, which brought him to England 
| in 1848 with an enormous investment of wool, 
by which he lost heavily, although he was very 
smart, as the following anecdote will show :— 

‘* He was noted for his skill in testing and recog- 
nizing different qualities of wool. Give him two 
samples of wool, one grown in Ohio and the other 
| in Vermont, and he would distinguish each of them 
in the dark. I heard the following story told of 
him while in England, where he went to consult 
wool merchants and wool growers. One evening, 
| in company with several of these persons, each of 
| whom had brought samples of wool in his pocket, 
| Captain Brown was giving his opinion as to the 
| best use to be made of certain varieties, when one 
| of the party, wishing to play a trick on the Yankee 
| farmer, handed him a sample, and asked him what 
| he would do with such wool as that. His eyes and 
| fingers were then so good, that he had only to 
| touch it to know that it had not the minute hooks by 
| which the fibres of wool are attached to each other. 
| ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ if you have any machinery 

that will work up dog’s hair, I would advise you 
| to put this into it.’ The jocose Briton had sheared 
| a poodle, and brought the hair in his pocket ; but 

the laugh went against him; for Captain Brown, 
| in spite of some peculiarities of dress and manner, 
| soon won the respect of all whom he met.” 

Whether it was the effect of the shearing 
process he underwent in England or not, we 
cannot say; but one of his ardent biographers 
states that while he was among ourselves he 
ventilated his plan for liberating the slaves ; for 
he declared that “ he held a commission direct 
from God to act against slavery.” But finding 





| no encouragement among sober-minded English- 


men, who only thought of the cotton crops, he 
returned to America, and applied to an ardent 
abolitionist for a grant of land in the Arondirack 
Mountains, to found a runaway slave colony, 
which land he obtained. At this time Brown 
had a high opinion of slaves, and in his —— 
way remarked, that “they were so much like 
folks, he almost thought they were so.” Still, 
we must not be unjust to the man, however 
mistaken he might have been: hence we will 
quote the testimony of his lawyer, a man who 
would only speak on strictly mercantile prin- 
ciples, we may feel assured, although the last 
| paragraph may evidence a regret. 

“‘ Mr. Otis writes:—‘ I became acquainted with 
| John Brown about the year 1836. Soon after my 
| removal to Akron, he became a client of mine; 
subsequently, a resident of the township in which 
| the town of Akron is situated; and, during a por- 
| tion of the latter time, a member of a Bible class 
| taught by me. In these relations which I sustained 
to Mr. Brown, I had a good opportunity to become 
acquainted with his mental, moral and religious 
character. I always regarded him as a man of 
| more than ordinary mental capacity, of very ardent 
and excitable temperament, of unblemished moral 
character; a kind neighbour, a good Christian, 
| deeply imbued with religious feelings and sympa- 
thies. In a business point of view his ardent and 
excitable temperament led him into pecuniary 
difficulties; but I never knew his integrity 
questioned by any person whatever.” 

It is important to learn that John Brown 
“never used tobacco, wine, or spirits, cheese. or 
butter ; nor did he take tea or coffee till.a few 
years before his death.” He was extremely 
fond of music ; and “he sat listening with the 
most rapt attention to Schubert’s Serenade, 
played by a mutual friend, and when the music 

tears were in his:eyes.” 

When the Kansas business broke out, four 
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sons of John Brown proceeded to the debate- 
able land, probably in the hope of a row, for 
they appear to have been a terribly belligerent 
family. Of course, John Brown, with his fixed 
idea, which had by this time degenerated into 
a mania, soon sold up and followed them, like 
the war-horse scenting the fray afar. In 1855, 
he reached Kansas, amply supplied with all 
sorts of warlike arguments in the shape of 
Derringers and six-shooters; and, peaceful 
man though he was by nature, it is plain, from 
his biographer’s confessions, that he went 
there much after the fashion of the Irishman 
who trailed his coat through the Arcadia of 
Donnybrook fair, politely inviting any body 
to “thread on the tail of it.” For an account 
of his conduct we are indebted to one of his 
biographers, whose name, however, is legion : 

‘“‘T shall not soon forget the scene that here 
opened to my view. Near the edge of the creek a 
dozen horses were tied, all ready saddled for a ride 
for life, or a hunt after southern invaders. A 
dozen rifles and sabres were stacked against the 
trees. In an open space, amid the shady and lofty 
woods, there was a great blazing fire with a pot on 
it ; a woman, bare-headed, with an honest, sun- 
burnt face, was picking blackberries from the 
bushes ; three or four armed men were lying on 
red and blue blankets on the grass ; and two fine- 
looking youths were standing, leaning on their 
arms, on guard, near by. One of them was the 
youngest son of Brown, and the other was ‘Charley’, 
a brave Hungarian, who was subsequently mur- 
dered at Ossawattomie. Brown himself stood near 
the fire, with his shirt-sleeves rolled up, and a large 
piece of pork in his hand. He was cooking a pig. 
He was poorly clad, and his toes protruded from his 
boots. He received me with great cordiality, and 
the little band gathered about me. But it was 
for a moment only, for the captain ordered them 
to renew their work. * * In this camp no manner 
of profane language was permitted ; no man of 
immoral character was allowed to stay, except as a 
prisoner of war. He made prayers, in which all 
the company united, every morning and evening ; 
and no food was ever tasted by his men until the 
divine blessing had been asked on it. After every 
meal,-thanks were returned to the bountiful Giver. 
Often, I was told, he returned to the densest 
solitudes to wrestle with his God in secret prayer. 
One of his company subsequently informed me 
that after these retirings, he would say that the 
Lord had directed him in visions what to do ; that, 
for himself, he did not love warfare, but peace,— 
only acting in obedience to the will of the Lord, 
and fighting God’s battles for his children’s sake. 
It was at this time that he said to me :—‘ I would 
rather have the small-pox, yellow fever, and 
cholera all together in my camp, than a man with- 
-out principles. It’s a mistake, sir,’ he continued, 
that our people make, when they think that bullies 
are the best fighters, or that they are the men fit 
to oppose these southerners. Give me God-fearing 
men—men who respect themselves—and, with a 
dozen of them, I will oppose any hundred such men 
as those Burford ruffians.’ I remained in the camp 
about an hour. Never before had I met such a 
band of earnest men. Six of them were John 
Brown’s sons. I left the spot with a far higher 
respect for the great struggle than ever I had felt 
before, and with a renewed and increased faith 
in the noble and disinterested champions of the 
right.” 

Such a man we cannot help admiring, even 
though we may ask what he was going to do 
in that galley, for he reminds us of the Old 
Obadiah Bind-the-evil-one-in-chains; and we 
doubt not that the blood of the Puritan Fathers 
was actively at work among the defenders of 
Kansas. Still, we must not be led away by 
sentiment ;—whatever we know of the “ diffi- 
culty” is derived from Northern sources and 
from bitter opponents of President Pierce. The 
title “ Border-ruffians” is very telling, and has 
been tremendously bandied; but the South has 
not spoken out. If any chivalry, however, exist 





in America, it is notoriously in the South, and 
we, therefore, are disposed to believe that the 
free fight that took place at Leavenworth and 
elsewhere in Kansas, if analyzed, would prove 
very much like the battle outside Manassas 
Junction, of which the South had enough and 
the North had too much. Brown, at any rate, 
“concluded” to quit Kansas, to find fresh fields 
and pastures new for his Abolitionist propen- 
sities. For this purpose he proceeded north, 
in the hope of inducing the Legislature of 
Massachusetts to vote 10,000 dollars, to defend 
the interests of the North in Kansas. The 
speech he delivered is a fair subject of quota- 
tion, for it proves the earnestness of the man. 
‘*T saw, while in Missouri, in the fall of 1855, 
large numbers of men going to Kansas to vote, 
and also returning, after they had so done, as they 
said. Later in the year, I, with four of my sons, 
was called out, and travelled, mostly on foot and 
during the night, to help to defend Lawrence, a 
distance of thirty-five miles, where we were de- 
tained, with some five hundred others, or there- 
abouts, from five to ten days—say an average of 
ten days—at a cost of not less than a dollar-and-a- 
half per day as wages; to say nothing of the actual 


freedom in Kansas was to be held on Sunday, gg 
on no other day could a full attendance be obtained, 
Mr. Stearns, not knowing how the old puritan 
might regard this use of the day of rest, inquired 
if it would be consistent with his religious convic. 
tions to give his attendance. ‘ Mr. Stearns,’ said 
he, ‘I have a poor little ewe that has fallen into 
the ditch, and I think the Sabbath is as good a day 
as any to help her out. I will come.’” 


At the same time it must be confessed, that 
further-sighted Northerners regarded John 
Brown as a harmless maniac, and here and 
there offers were made him to attempt a “stam. 
pede” of slaves, as the better plan. We doubt 
whether any American out of Boston, the head- 

quarters of abolitionism, where Garrison had 
produced a row by his constant reiteration of 
| the wrongs of the negroes, earnestly desired an 
| appeal to arms, to settle a question which, after 
‘all, is strictly personal: for the North and 
South, it must never be forgotten, are not 
| fighting on the abstract question of Slavery, 
| but on that of Free Trade and Protectionism. 
|The Morrill tariff has far more to do with the 
stampede at Bull’s Run, than the sentimen- 
| talism which ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ evoked. 





0 a a eo mage rage > many _—- by | But John Brown, believing himself the 
eaving their families sick, their crops not secured, | ;- E 

their houses unprepared for winter, and many boggeoee of the age, my" head he at the South, 
without houses at all. This was the case with |/t does not appear, from the present 5° 
myself and sons, who could not get houses built logy that he was acting so entirely on 
after returning. Wages alone would amount to | OWN account as has been supposed; on the 
seven thousand five hundred dollars; loss and suf- | contrary, he anticipated that a large force of 
fering cannot be estimated. I saw, at that time, | negroes would march down from Canada to the 
the body of the murdered Barber, and was present ; rescue, for the sake of emancipating their 





to witness his wife and other friends brought in to 
see him with his clothes on, just as he was when 
killed. I, with six sons and a son-in-law, was 
called out, and travelled most of the way on foot, 
to try and save Lawrence, May 20th and 2lst, 
and much of the way in the night. From that 
date, neither I nor my sons, nor my son-in-law, 
could do any work about our homes, but lost our 
whole time until we left, in October; except one 
of my sons, who had a few weeks to devote to the 
care of his own and his brother’s family, who were 
then without a home. From about the 20th of 
May, hundreds of men, like ourselves, lost their 
whole time, and entirely failed of securing any 
kind of crop whatever. I believe it safe to say 
that five hundred free-state men lost each one hun- 
dred and twenty days, which, at one dollar-and-a- 
half per day, would be—to say nothing of attend- 
ant losses—ninety thousand dollars. On or about 
the 30th of May, two of my sons, with several 
others, were imprisoned without other crime than 
opposition to bogus legislation, and most barba- 
rously treated for a time, one being held about one 
month, and the other about four months. Both 
had their families on the ground. After this, both 
of them had their houses burned, and all their 
goods consumed by the Missourians. In this 
burning all the eight suffered. One had his oxen 
stolen, in addition.” 

John Brown travelled about the North, 
attaining very cheap popularity, and displaying 
the chains his son had worn in Kansas. He 
excited a tremendous enthusiasm among the 
sensationalists ; and Mr. Emerson said of him 
that “he was the most extraordinary man of 
his age and nation.” Unfortunately, the same 
thing had been told Martin Chuzzlewit, several 
years previously, of his new Yankee friend, 
Mr. Jefferson Brick; and hence Mr. Emerson’s 
admiration flashes in the pan. Still, we will 
let a Northerner speak about John Brown:— 

‘* Mr. Stearns, an active and generous friend of 
Kansas, who made Brown’s acquaintance at this 
time, said to him one day, half jestingly, ‘I sup- 
pose, Captain Brown, that if Judge Lecompte had 
fallen into your hands, he would have fared rather 
hard.’ Brown turned round in his chair, and, in 
the most earnest tones, said, ‘If the Lord had 
delivered Judge Lecompte into my hands, I think 
it would have required the Lord to have taken him 
out again,’ A meeting of prominent friends of 


|brothers. Such an idea proves how utterly 
mistaken John Brown must have been as to 
| his resources; for to fancy that’ a negro, once 
| free, would voluntarily run his head into the 
| noose again, is one of those notions which 
| would evidence a man’s insanity in any court 
lof law, save that which tried John Brown. 
| Necessarily, the rule with the Southerners 
| must be, woe to the conquered! and while they 
| treat their slaves with kindness, in spite of all 
| that may be alleged to the contrary, they claim 
| the right to punish those persons who attempt 
| to raise an insurrection. e need not dwell 
|here on the issue of John Brown’s attack at 
Harper’s Ferry, or on the trial, though it 
alae many salient points, for they are 
already known to our readers; but we may 
safely indorse Mr. Emerson’s assertion that 
“as for Capt. Brown himself, he is so trans- 
parent that all men can see through him.” 


The present volume is adorned, more or less, 
by a photograph of John Brown, which, after 
all, offers the best apology of his character. 
Everything about it evidences a dogged, un- 
reasonable obstinacy,—a determination to be 
a martyr; in fact, the portrait gives a better 
idea of the Hero of Harper’s Ferry than the 
four hundred and fifty pages of the text. 





Tannhiiuser ; or, the Battle of the Bards: a 
Poem. By Neville Temple and Edward 
Trevor. (Chapman & Hall.) 


We have seen too many and too brilliant 
imitators of Tennyson to become dithyrambic 
over the latest and most successful. 

The writers of this poem are evidently old 
hands. They have attained to great mastery 12 
the art of Tennysonian verse. Only we are not 
inclined to place that art in so lofty a rank as 
some of its admirers have done. We have said 
it before, and it will be none the worse for 
repetition, that in all creative work the great 
difficulty is in beginning. After the beginning, 
it is so easy to continue. It makes all the 
difference in the value of the work done, whether 
the inspiration originate with the writer's self 
or he gets his prompting from some one else. 
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If he have any the least germ of creative life in 
him, that will grow and enrich the world. But 
mere imitation, though never so successful, 
cannot enrich the world. The utmost that it can 
do isto cheat forawhile. Great imitators—men 
whose essential motive has been imitation— 
never yet made poets. All who have become 
true poets have shown from the first a marked 
originality and personality. Each was himself, 
and possessed a style of his own. Each possibly 
had some model that he looked up to with 
emulous admiration: some have had many 
models. But when the poet-life kindled within 
him and the thought took shape, its image was 
not in the likeness of any model. It came 
forth fresh, original, from the poet’s own soul. 
The great model of most verse-writers in our 
time is the Laureate. We wrong many of 
them, however, to use the word “ model,’—for 
it is incentive enough if they read him and 
admire his poetry. They sit down forthwith 
to do something in that style. His muse and 
his music are alike irresistible. Some may 
stop their ears, and bind themselves, Ulysses 
like, to the mast of their own vessel: it is all 
in vain. The Syrens draw them ashore, vessel 
and all; and they are wrecked. Shakspeare 
did not tyrannize over the Elizabethans half so 
much as Tennyson does over the young mind 
of the present. We fancy that an individuality 
robust as that of Burns would hardly have 
resisted. He who called the poems of Shen- 
stone “divine,” and was again and again 
tempted to enter the pretty pagoda of Pope, 
would have got intoxicated with Tennyson, and 
gone reeling off his own solid earth to follow 
this new Ariel and his enchantment. But for 
all this the names that will live on as the poets 
of our time will not be those of the writers who 
were great imitators of Tennyson. The fol- 
lowers of Shakspeare stood some chance, because 
he dealt so much with human actions and 
human life. He led his readers and lovers into 
so close a contact with these as to strike out 
thoughts and feelings almost at first hand. His 
rich objectivity is capable of a thousand other 
blossomings in other minds. It is very dif- 
ferent with the great subjective poet. His is 
the modern method of reaping his narrower 
fields, —not the bountiful way of old, that 
dropped almost a harvest for the gleaners. He 
exhausts where he goes. One had far better 
go back to the old ballad-writers and try some- 
thing in their way, than think to become a poet 
by imitating Tennyson. You only say over 
again much worse what he had said exquisitely. 
If you could get out perfectly what you want 
to say, you would find that it was just what he 
had said, only your impression was dim, it went 
but half-way to the bottom of his deeper mind. 
With the greatest success you can only become 
Interpreters in the Laureate’s own House Beau- 
tiful. Not unto you, but to him is the honour 
and the glory. Nor will it avail, although half 
the critics may swear that the House belongs 
to you. . 
The art of imitating Tennyson, then, is the 
fatal facility of our time; and in this book it 
culminates. No blfme be awarded to the 
singer for introducing so many mocking-birds. 
It is something to be grateful for, that his song 
is so pure, his influence so free from harm. It 
is something to rejoice over, that he has taken 
the place of Byron with our verse-writers. It 
is curious to notice how the imitations rise in 
the scale of excellence, as the Laureate’s own 
works ripen towards perfection. Mr. Smith’s 
latest book would not have been half so good, 
but for the stern chastity of verse in the opening 
“Tdyll.” And the “moral” of ‘Tannhauser’ 
is undoubtedly thrown in because of the success 


partnership in this poem is apparently adopted 
for the purpose that one may luxuriate in a 
Southern voluptuousness, and the other may 
come in with a timely touch of restraint. The 


one has— 

A dangerous skill 
Caught from the custom of those troubadours 
That roam the wanton South, too near the homes 
Of the lost gods, that crept in careless use 
Among our Northern bards; to play the thief 
Upon the poets of a n time, 
And steal, to purfle their embroidered lays, 
Voluptuous trappings of lascivious lore. 


-——He, we imagine, contributed the lines of this 
sort :— 


“‘ Hearest thou not the happy songs they sing me? 
Seést thou not the lovely floating forms? 

O fair, and fairer far than fancy fashioned ! 

O sweet the sweetness of the songs they sing! 

For thee,” they sing, ‘‘the goddess waits, for thee 
With braided blooms the balmy couch is strewn, 
And loosed for thee”. .they sing. .*‘ the golden zone. 
Fragrant for thee the lighted spices fume 

With streaming incense sweet, and sweet for thee 
The scattered rose, the myrtle crown, the cup, 
The nectar-cup for thee!” . .they sing. .“‘ Return 
Tho’ late, too long desired,” . .I hear them sing, 
“Delay no more delights too long delayed : 

Turn to thy rest ;” they sing. .“‘ the married doves 
Murmur; the Fays soft-sparkling tapers tend ; 
The odours burn the purple bowers among ; 

And Love for thee, and Beauty waits.” 


This writer plays Tannhauser very well; the 
other plays “Wolfram of the -Willow-brook” 
rather weakly. 

The best part of the poem is that relating to 
the Princess. Of course there is a “ Princess.” 
When Tannhauser has insulted the whole 
assembly at the Battle of the Bards with his 
song in praise of sensuality, the Princess per- 
ceives that ‘her love is lost for ever, and the 
wrath of the Knights breaks out in the sudden 
flash of many swords :— 


Uprose on every side and rustled down 

The affrighted dames; and, like the shuddering crowd 
Of parti-coloured leaves that flits before 

The gust of mid October,—all at once 

A hundred jewelled shoulders, huddling swept 
The hall, and slanted to the doors, and fled 
Before the storm, which now from shaggy brows 
’Gan dart indignant lightning: one alone 

Of all that awe-struck womanhood remained, 
The Princess. She a purple harebell frail, 

That, swathed with whirlwind, to the bleak rock clings 
When half a forest falls before the blast, 

Rooted in utter wretchedness, and robed 

In mockery of splendid state, still sat; 

Still watched the waste that widened in her life ; 
And look’d as one that in a nightmare hangs 
Upon an edge of horror, while from beneath 
The creeping billow of calamity 

Sprays all his hair with cold; but hand or foot 
He may not move, because the formless Fear 
Gapes vast behind him. Grief within the void 
Of her stark eyes stood tearless: terror blanch’d 
Her countenance; and, over cloudy brows, 

The shaken diamond made a restless light. 

There are some good lines in the Princess's 
pleadings for the life of Tannhauser, amongst 
others, these :— 

Shall Hell 
Triumph through you, that triumph in the shame 
Of this eclipse that blots your brightness out, 
And leaves you dark in his extinguished light? 
Oh, who that lives but hath within his heart 
Some cause to dread the suddenness of death? 
And God is merciful: and suffers us, 
Even for our sins’ sake; and doth spare us time, 
Time to grow ready, time to take farewell; 
And sends us monitors and ministers. 
Old age, that steals the fulness from the veins; 
And griefs, that take the glory from the eyes ; 
And pains, that bring us timely news of death ; 
And tears, that teach us to be glad of him. 
For who can take farewell of all his sins 
On such a sudden summons to the grave? 

It will be seen that the measure is of the 
same kind as certain speeches. There is no 
reason why it should ever end, any more than 
there is any why it should ever have begun. 
We might point out many splendid flashes of 
fancy; but the worst of it is they so often strike 
us as being second-hand. For example, we 
are pleased with the image of the “last snow” 
melting at the coming spring-tide, and being 
“changed to snowy clouds”; but we soon re- 

 S A ’ 
collect that Tennyson has it, in ‘The Princess, 
“an iceberg molten on the waste becomes a 


tution; but it has been somewhat overdone; 
and our remarks apply more to Imitation than 
Plagiarism. 





me ” Xavier Marmier. (Paris, Hachette 
0. 


‘Gazipa’ gained the Monthyon Prize this year, 
and our readers may be glad to know what sort 
of story our lively neighbours have crowned 
with the prize of virtue. ‘Fanny’ has had her 
forty editions, but ‘Gazida’ has been crowned 
by the sages of the Institute. Very few French- 
men, we should think, ever heard of the tale of 
M. Xavier Marmier until they found it come 
from the voting urn of virtue. We confess that 
we were innocent of the sweet contagion. But 
as we like to know what our allies are about— 
and as we know their ways are strange and not 
as our ways—we forthwith sent to Paris for 
‘Gazida.” We have now read it. ‘Gazida’ is 
a “good” French novel ; — unexceptionably 
moral and intolerably dull. When a French- 
man is proper, he is dreadfully proper. All 
original sin has been bleached out of ‘ Gazida, 
and the human nature has been destroyed in 
the process. Never, since the days of little 
Jack Horner, was there seen so good a boy as 
the hero. 
We have sometimes wondered if there was 
any human embodiment of the ideal schoolboy 
shadowed forth in those old-fashioned letters 
which were formerly written at the close of 
the half-year to “ Dearand honoured parents”! 
In the novel of ‘Gazida’ we find him! That 
excellent young man M. de Vercel is the very 
personification and “ presentment” of that half- 
yearly letter, with its fine upstrokes and steady 
copper-plate downstrokes, the joy and pride 
of the writing-master’s heart. Let all who 
doubt whether in art or nature ever existed 
such a boy, read ‘Gazida,’ and they will find him 
there, at least. Talk of Telemachus, forsooth! 
Telemachus was a wild young man, who if left 
to himself would have developed a taste for 
Cremorne, would have fallen in love with the 
lady who, Ariel-like, springs throughgpaper 
hoops and alights gracefully on the bacK*of her 
bounding steed. Telemachus indeed! whom 
Mentor himself could scarcely deliver from the 
wiles of Calypso, and who behaved so ill to that 
ome young nymph Calypso’s lady-in-waiting— 
e is not worthy to be named on the same day 
with Henri de Vercel, the hero of ‘Gazida.’ 
Henri de Vercel has no sin of omission or of 
commission uponhisconscience. Left an orphan, 
with a good fortune unincumbered by debts, 
Henri de Vercel has sought to assuage his sor- 
row for the death of his parents by loving a 
certain young lady et Marguerite, whom 
he had imagined to be endowed with perfections 
beyond the lot of even female humanity, and 
he had expected she would behave accordingly. 
But she had shamefully jilted him for the 
sake of diamonds, a house in Paris, and the title 
of Baroness. We could find in our heart to 
forgive her if she had had no other temptation 
than that of getting rid of M. Henri de Vercel. 
Quite unable to rally from the disappointment 
and the shock caused by the perfidy of his 
fiancée—M. de Vercel sets out to see foreign 
countries, to try if he can obtain forgetfulness 
and a little amusement. For six months he 
had been trying this remedy, when this book 
begins; and it is in the opening letter that 
he gives a friend the brief recital of all his 
woes. His friend having so often heard them 
at length and at large, must have been charmed 
to see them reduced to so compendious a pro- 
ortion. Having found no comfort in the Old 
World, Henri de Vercel sets out for the New, 








of the last of the four famous “Idylls.” The 


cloud.” We might pursue this process of resti- 


with the intention of making a tour in Upper 
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Canada. On-his road thither he performs an | “residences” in’ the regions of Upper Canada, 
act of humanity towards a young Swedish:|the letters of M. Henri de Vercel will seem 
orphan, who had been a steerage passenger in | more like compilations from other sources than 


the vessel which brought him over to America, 
but before making up his mind to take the child 
and train him for his servant, he moralizes and 
records his moralizing in the following words, 
which may serve at once as a specimen of the 
style of the author and the style of the hero of 
this book :— 

Thinking of the day on which I had seen Eric 
for the first time languishing upon his hammock, 
the: naive recital he had given me of his unhappy 
childhood recalled the lessons of charity so often 
inculcated upon me by my mother. I said to 
myself, that here there was a good action for me to 
perform, a duty to accomplish, and that, possibly, 
Providence itself had placed this child in my way, 
that I might come to his assistance. Besides, was 
there not an analogy betwixt his situation and 

» mine, which ought to draw out my interest in him? 
Is: he not an orphan, like myself, and even more 
unhappy than myself, for he has never known the 
holy joys of family love, nor the sweet caresses of 
a mother? and in memory of my mother, I will 
take charge of him. ‘‘ Well, Eric,” said I to him; 
‘since your cousin is gone away, and there is no one 
else here of whom you can ask shelter, I will keep 
you with me ; and we will travel together.” At 
these words, the humble child made a movement, 
as though to seize my hand. Respect checked this 


| descriptions of adventures on the spot. There 
| is little story or personality in the descriptions 
| in ‘Gazida’ to take it out of the category of a 
book of geography. The party are supposed to 
be in search of an Indian girl, named Gazida, 
with whom the brother of Mdlle. Berthe is in 
love, and whom he wishes to marry ; but Gazida 
has a ferocious uncle, a truly wild Indian, who 
wants to bestow her as a squaw upon a friend 
very like himself. Gazida only appears once 
upon the scene, that she may be described, but 
hers is an entirely dumb part, for she has not 
one word set down for her throughout the book. 
To French people, the account of the North 

| American Indians, the Canadian trappers, and 
the native forests may be greater novelties than 
they areto English readers, but to us the account 
given in this book seems tame and flat. The 
style is clumsy and stiff, more like an English 
work translated into French than an original 
work. The whole grace and spirit of the lan- 
guage seem to have evaporated in the effort to 
write an instructive book; some of the observa- 
tions remind us of Madame de Genlis in their 
sentimental morality. When the French take 
| to writing moral stories, they are ruthlessly in- 
| different to the difficulties of virtue and ignorant 








impulse, but I saw a tear in his eye, and it seemed | es 0 
to me that this emotion of gratitude, this tear of | Of the general probabilities of human nature. 
the poor, won for me the benediction of Heaven. | If we might venture to say so, they seem to be 


cal streams, during the dry months of the year 
a barren-looking country, in which springs are 
few and far between,—make up the greater part 
of this singular territory. When woods or any 
woody vegetation are encountered, they are 

nerally so full of spines and thorns that they 
seriously impede progress; and one of the most 
common of these plants has characteristically 
been termed “wait-a-bit” by the colonists. The 
natives scattered over this broad region are 
neither handsome nor intelligent ; they are a 
roving set, often hostile towards the European, un- 
willing to give information which could help him 
on, and still more unwilling to serve as guides 
to travelling and exploring parties. If these 
touches completed the outline of the South 
African portion it would have little attraction 
indeed. But the finish has yet to come. The 
whole of this uninteresting groundwork is en- 
livened by a vast number of animals, making a 
great zoological garden, where the lion is still 
an absolute monarch, where elephants move 
about in herds, giraffes show their long necks 
over stunted acacia-trees, gigantic boars with 
huge tusks, and fat hippopotami, are objects of 
the chase, and leopards and hyenas find a never- 
failing source of prey in numerous species of 
antelopes. Of late years this well-stocked 
shooting ground has been frequently visited; 
and those who, like our author, have brought 
with them a stout heart, a steady aim, and a 
good rifle, have found travelling in this region 


Notatalla bad person was M. Henri de Ver- 
cel,—quite the reverse, indeed,—but the reader 
will agree with us, that a young man so prone 
to make moral reflections, and to record them 
in all their minuteness, is a hero likely to become 
rather heavy than dangerous before the story is 
done. M. de Vercel pursues his way no longer 
solitary, but accompanied by the faithful Eric, 
who, for the rest, if as faithful, is also as silent 
as a-dog; but, indeed, nobody in the book ever 
speaks to the reader, except through the medium 
of M. Henri de Vercel. He goes on to Canada, 
where he is received by a French settler, who 
has a daughter “passing fair,” and M. de Vercel 
again cribes his meditations on his own 
emotions :— 

I seek to explain to myself the unexpected 
emotions which the sight of Mdlle. Berthe has 
produced in me, and I cannot succeed. Figure to 
yourself a peaceful lake sleeping in its solitary 
basin, far from the movement of men and from 
dusty thoroughfares—alone—apart, like the silent 


retreat of a.dreaming nymph; a child by chance | 


approaches and throws into it the branch of a tree ; 
no more is needed to agitate this placid water—to 
break its transparent mirror and to stir up the sand 
that lies beneath the surface. I offer this com- 
parison, to give you, if possible, an idea of the con- 
fused emotion I experienced at the first sight of 
Mdlle. Berthe. 


Of course, M. de Vercel imagines it impos- 


sible, if not improper, for a man to love twice | To the north of the British possessions in South- | 


in his life ; however, this “jeune et candide 
enfant,” with her eyes “d’un bleu limpide et 
doux qui sourient, qui rayonnent et regardent 
innocemment, comme les yeux d’un enfant,” 
is his fate, his good angel, sent to heal the 


writing about a state of things they do not un- 
| derstand, and amongst which they do not find 
| themselves at home. They’ are not amused 

themselves, and it is not wonderful that they 

should not amuse their readers. In reading 

‘Gazida,’ one feels as though in the attempt to 

give a purer atmosphere all the vitality had 
| been taken out of life. Perfumes, as chemists 
| tell us, can be extracted from wonderfully ill- 
| scented objects, but pure fresh air isthe breath 
| of heaven, and exists in its own right ; people 
| feel themselves more alive for breathing it, and 
| they can give no other account of it. When 
| either air or morality is so obtrusively palpable 
| as to need to be analyzed, decomposed, and re- 
| ported upon, it must be very far gone from its 
| original purity. There is nothing to be said 
| against ‘Gazida,’ except that it is dull. Perhaps 
it was written with a direct view to the sages 
lof the Institute. It has, at all events, been 
| crowned and neglected. The favourite heroes 
{and heroines of the French public have not 
been virtuous. But they honestly apply the 
| principle of compensation. They read ‘ Rigel- 
boche’ and ‘ Fanny,’ and they reward ‘ Gazida.’ 








The Okavango River: a Narrative of Travel, 
Exploration,and Adventure. By Charles John 
Andersson. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


|ern Africa there is a belt of country, extending 
over more than ten degrees of latitude, which 
still offers a wide field of exploration to the 
geographer, naturalist, and ethnologist. The 
| physical condition of this vast region is on the 





a continued series of incident, excitement, and 
| adventure. They have gladly put up with all 
| the inconveniences they had to encounter: the 
| occasional want of water, the torment of noxious 
| insects, the treachery of the natives, the chills, 





the heat, and the monotonous scenery ; they - 


have breakfasted on an elephant’s foot, and 
' made their dinner off locusts and wild honey, 
as John the Baptist did of yore and the Hot- 
| tentots do to thisday. They have gone to this, 
'and a great deal more “roughing,” in order to 
get a chance of sending a well-directed bullet 
through the heart of the royal lion or the gigan- 
tic elephant of Africa. Returned to their 
isolated camp, tired and worn-out by the day’s 
excitement, their slumber has often been dis- 
turbed by the dreadful howls of their atten- 
'dants, and the piercing cries of an unhappy 
native. A lion, cat-like, pushing his way 
| through the cattle without disturbing them, and 
 unperceived by the dogs, is carrying off one of 
_ the travelling party. Imagine the scene !— 


“Last night I was startled out of my sleep by 

a dreadful shriek, such as I had never heard 

| uttered by any human being before. The thought 
at once struck me that the two lions which had 

| given us such trouble on a former occasion were 
| again prowling about, and had perhaps seized some 
| of the Bushmen lately come to pay me a visit, who 
| were encamped at the back of my kraal. Snatching 
up my rifle and pistol, I bounded out of bed, and 

| soon found my suspicions confirmed by the dismal 
howls and wailings of several terrified Bushmen, 

| whom I met hastening towards my waggon for 
protection. A poor lad whom we had captured 

| the day before was giving vent to his distress in 
| piteous lamentations for the loss of his father, 


sorrows caused by the false Marguerite, to restore | whole a repulsive one. Excessively warm days whom one of the lions had destroyed. Calling to 
him to his faith in women, to rescue him from | are succeeded by extremely chilly nights, tor- | some of my people to follow, I hurried away in the 
misanthropy, and to reward him for his virtue | rents of rain and abundance of water by months | direction pointed out by this poor fellow. The 
in general ; but she has nothing to do or to say | of absolute drought and a total want of the fluid | night, in itself intensely dark, received an addi- 


in the story, till quite the end, when she makes | most essential to our existence. The scenery is | tional deep gloom from the shadow of a cluster 
of thick-boughed trees under which we were en- 


a little speech testifying to her sense of his excel- 





| far from pretty, and exhibits a sameness which | 





lence. M. de Vercel does not stop to make his | wearies the eye and disgusts the mind. The} 
court to Mdlle. Berthe; he proceeds to make a | mountains, which here and there intersect the | 
journey towards the Hudson Bay Company's | extensive plains, seem to be just high enough | 
territories, writing letters to his friend about | to impede the progress of the travellers’ wag- | 
the Indians, and giving an account of all he | gons, but too low to offer much relief to the 
sees and hears. To those who have read |monotonyofthescene. Endless plains,—during 
Cooper’s novels, and some of the numberless |the rainy season overgrown with juicy herbs 
narratives of “adventures,” “journeys,” and | and abounding in freshwater pools and periodi- 





camped. In order, therefore, to throw some light 
on surrounding objects, we set fire to our tempo- 
rary huts and commenced our search. Mr. Hahn 
also came to our assistance with a lantern : the 
dogs meantime kept up a furious barking; yet, 
with the certain knowledge that the brute was 
only a few paces distant from us, we could not 
obtain a glimpse of the cowardly murderer. At 
length, to the horror of us all; we stumbled on the 
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mangled remains of the unfortunate Bushman who 
had fallen a victim to the monster. One of his 
arms was bitten short off at the shoulder, whilst 
his hand still convulsively clutched a portion of his 
‘dress.’ This, and some portion of his intestines, 
was all that remained of a man alive and quite 
unconscious of the fate that awaited him only a 
few minutes before! The sight was both shocking 
and sickening in the extreme, and as it was now 
useless to continue a further search in the dark, 
we returned to our respective bivouacs. Sleep 
was, of course, out of the question. The dreadful 
scene haunted my imagination unceasingly, and I 
resolved, as soon as the day should dawn, to pursue 
the horrible man-eater, and terminate, if possible, 
his existence.” 

Although this chase proved unsuccessful, 
the man-eater and several others of his kind 
were shortly afterwards encountered :— 

‘One of the lions was some distance in the rear 
of the other, and I set the laggard, of course, down 
for the brute I had wounded. Being closely pur- 
sued by two of the dogs, he was brought speedily 
to bay. Now was my time; and, stepping smartly 
out, I was soon within fifty paces of my mark, 
when, stooping down, I took a deliberate aim with 
the elephant rifle, and fired. The bullet passed 
through both the animal’s shoulders, and he fell, 
managing nevertheless to raise himself on his 
haunches, in which position, growling hideously, 
he lashed alternately his sides and the ground 
furiously with his tail. I, therefore, followed by 
Bonfield, advanced further towards him, and was 
about to put an end to his struggles, when the 
other lion, who had stationed himself in the rear, 
in a thick bush a hundred yards or so off, came 
bounding along with a ferocity of purpose in his 
royal countenance sueh as I never saw matched in 
one of his species, I was then in a kneeling pos- 
ture, in a perfectly exposed situation, about twenty 
yards distant from his wounded companion. 
Charging past his crippled mate, this infuriated 
brute made directly at me. It was an awful 
moment, one that required all my self-possession ; 
but having implicit confidence in my revolver rifle, 
I did not budge an inch. Levelling at the full 
broad chest of my assailant, I pulled the trigger, 
when—imagine the horror and consternation of the 
moment—my rifle missed fire! and missed again, 
and again! His next bound or two would, it 
seemed inevitable, bring me within the monster’s 
gripe ; but, whether terror-stricken at my defiant 
attitude, or at the click of my weapon, he turned 
abruptly off to the right, and was in a few seconds 
back in his former hiding-place, the bush, where 
he was lost completely to view.” 

Our author had often heard the natives say, 
on being questioned about the haunts of ele- 
phants, that in such or such a locality “ they 
walked about as thick as cattle,’ and he had 
repeated occasion to verify this apparently 
exaggerated statement; and if, instead of 
exploring, he had turned his attention exclu- 
sively to elephant hunting, he might have had 
magnificent sport and a handsome profit from 
the sale of ivory. The scene must have been 
an interesting one, when our author, perched 
on a large ant-hill,as an ambush, watched the 
elephants approaching a little rivulet :— 

“T had returned but a short time to my ambush, 
when a large herd of female elephants with their 
calves came on, perfectly heedless of the firing 
which had previously taken place. With a rush 
they gained the water, exactly opposite to where I 
was perched on my ant-hill. Soon afterwards they 
were joined by several other troops pouring in from 
different directions, consisting of cows and bulls 
intermixed. It was quite remarkable to observe 
how ¢hey ranged themselves closely side by side, 
like a line of infantry. They drew themselves up 
in single file, occupying the entire width of the 
water (which at that point was 300 yards broad). 
I estimated their numbers at between 100 and 150. 
The moon was just then nearly at its zenith, and 
shed a glorious and dazzling light on the huge 
creatures below. I felt no inclination to disturb 
80 striking a picture; and, indeed, if I had been so 





disposed, it would little have availed me, as the 
vley in the direction occupied by the elephants was 
totally destitute of cover. So all I could do, and 
did, was to look on, sigh and admire. When the 
elephants had ceased drinking and were about 
moving away, I hurried forward to intercept their 
retreat, and, as the very last of them was disap- 
pearing, I succeeded, with some difficulty, in 
shouldering my rifle and firing. The rush and the 
trumpeting which followed this discharge were truly 
appalling. The herds actually seemed to yell with 
rage. ‘They were, indeed, an unusually savage lot, 
as I shortly afterwards discovered in an encounter 
which very nearly cost me my life. My last shot, 
though a hurried and uncertain one, took effect; a 
fine cow was killed by it, but her carcass was not 
discovered till two days afterwards. I thus brought 
down three elephants that night, besides wounding 
two others.” 


Though the book abounds in spirited descrip- 
tions and illustrations of suchand similar scenes, 
our author’s chief object was not the chase, but 
the discovery of the Nourse or Cunené, a river 
which is known to fall into the sea on the west 
coast of Africa, about lat. 17° S., and has never 
yet been traced further than a few miles from 
its mouth. When, in 1856, Mr. Andersson 
found himself once more at the Cape of Good 
Hope, after paying a visit to Europe to see his 
friends and publish his ‘Lake ’Ngami,’ he was 
rather disappointed in not meeting his friend 
Mr. Green, with whom he had intended to 
make an exploring expedition into the un- 
known interior. As he could ill afford wasting 
his time, he accepted the management of some 
mines on the borders of Great Namaqua and 
Damara Land. Scarcely, however, had he ac- 
cepted this office than Mr. Green suddenly 
made his appearance at the Cape. He had 
undertaken an exploring expedition on his 
own account, penetrated from the Lake regions 
to Libébé, up to that time an unknown coun- 
try. Mr. Green subsequently joined the late 
Prof. Wahlberg in an excursion to the eastward 
of Lake ’Ngami, chiefly with a view of hunting 
—an expedition which ended in the Professor 
being killed by an enraged and wounded 
elephant. Nothing daunted by the numerous 
hardships he had already undergone, and the 
untimely death of his friend, Mr. Green deter- 
mined to take the field once more, this time 
in a direction totally different from his former 
wanderings, viz., in search of the river Cunené 
or Nourse. Two German missionaries, Messrs. 
Hahn and Rath, who were penetrating in the 
same direction, overtook the explorer on the 
road, and all three, forming one party, now 
pushed forward. They arrived in safety in the 
Ovambo country, and were at first exceedingly 
well received by King Nangoro; but they soon 
found that treachery was intended, and in the 
encounter with the bands of natives sent to 
murder them, they had the misfortune to lose 
one of their attendants, whilst the Ovambo 
tribe had many killed and wounded, and the 
king himself, alarmed at the repeated discharge 
of fire-arms, became so terrified that his bowels 
burst asunder, and he fell down dead on the 
spot. After such a serious impediment to their 
progress, the party gave up all hopes of reach- 
ing the Cunené, and forthwith returned to their 
respective homes. The discovery of a fresh- 
water lake, called Onondova, situate in about 
lat. 21°, and long. 19°, and supposed to be 
about 25 to 30 miles in circumference, in some 
measure redeemed the credit of this expedition. 
Mr. Galton and our author had, in 1850, 
actually passed within one day’s march of this 
superb lake, without having the slightest sus- 
picion of its existence, the natives, though 
perfectly well acquainted with it, being most 
reserved in communicating any information. 

Mr. Andersson was disappointed at his 





friend’s failure in not reaching the Cunené, 
to which enterprise he had devoted, it would 
seem, considerable pecuniary assistance; and 
he determined to-solve the problem in person. 
Starting from Otjimbingué, on the 22nd of 
March, he endeavoured to carry this resolution 
into-effect; and the work now before us contains 
“a plain narrative of his adventures, accom- 
panied by the remarks they have suggested, so 
to mingle information with amusement as to 
make a pleasant and somewhat instructive 
book.” e have no hesitation in stating that 
he has fully succeeded in the literary portion 
of his labours, and that his production will be 
found an entertaining story of adventure and 
exploration, the interest of which never flags 
for a moment. A number of spirited illustra- 
tions greatly add to the value of the publi- 
cation; they are drawn evidently by a skilful 
hand, and display wonderful boldness of out- 
line. Of course, few will be so simple as to 
suppose that they were taken on the spot. The 
moments when an enraged elephant or a furious 
lion is making a charge on his destroyers are 
not those best suited for drawing sketches for 
publication. They must have been drawn from 
memory and description, and, regarded in this 
light, they are often admirable. We should 
have been glad if a map could have been added. 
Imperfect as it naturally would have been, it 
would have materially assisted those ignorant 
of the rapid progress of South African disco- 
very during the last few years to track their 
way to those points our author visited, espe- 
cially as most of the published atlases are still 
without these new additions to our geogra- 
phical knowledge. 

Numerous were the hardships Mr. Anders- 
son had to undergo in his attempt to reach the 
Cunené; now the guides run away or lose 
their way; now the waggon is broken almost 
to atoms by falling down steep declivities; now 
again the cattle are 150 hours without a single 
drop of water. To make matters worse, the 
country is frequently on fire, and the flames, 
a fast and wide, threaten to consume 
the wayworn travellers :— . 

“The whole country before us was one huge 
lake of flames. Turning to Mortar, I exclaimed, 
‘Good God, our return is cut off!’ I had seen 
many wood and grass fires, but nothing to equal 
this. Immediately in front of us lay stretched 
out like a sea a vast pasture prairie, dotted with 
occasional trees, bounded in the distance by groves 
of huge giraffe thorns—all in a blaze! Through 
the very midst of this lay our path. By delaying 
a few hours the danger would have been consider- 
ably diminished, if not altogether over; but delay 
in our case seemed almost more dangerous than 
going forward: and so on we pushed, trusting to 
some favourable accident to bring us through the 
perils we had to face. As we advanced we heard 
distinctly the sputtering and hissing of the inflamed 

s and brushwood, the cracking of the trees 
as they reluctantly yielded their massive forms 
to the unrelenting and all-devouring element, the 
screams of startled birds and other commingling 
sounds of terror and devastation. There was a 
great angle in our road, running parallel, as it 
were, to the raging fire, but afterwards turning 
abruptly into a burning savannah. By the time 
we had reached this point the conflagration, still 
in its glory on our right, was fast receding on our 
left, thus opening a passage, into which we darted 
without hesitation, although the ground was still 
smouldering and reeking, and in some places quite 
alive with flickering sparks from the recent besom 
of hot flames that had swept over it. Tired as our 
cattle were, this heated state of the ground made 
the poor brutes step out pretty smartly. At times 
we ran great risk of being crushed by the falling 
timbers. Once a huge trunk, in flames from top 
to bottom, fell athwart our path, sending up mil- 
lions of sparks, and scattering innumerable splin- 





ters of lighted wood all around us, whilst the 
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numerous nests of the social grossbeaks—the 
Textor erythrorhynchus—in the ignited trees looked 
like so many lamps suspended in designs at once 
natural, pleasing and splendid. It was altogether 
a glorious illumination, worthy of Nature’s palace, 
with its innumerable windows and stately vaulted 
canopy. But the danger associated with the grand 
spectacle was too great and too imminent for us 
thoroughly to appreciate its magnificence. Indeed, 
we were really thankful when once our backs were 
turned on the awful scene.” 

Notwithstanding every effort, all hopes of 
reaching the Cunené or any of its supposed 
branches had to be relinquished. Passing 
onwards, the difficulties of finding way and 
water increased; the guides decamp, two Bush- 
men, caught and tied together like prisoners, 
are compelled to show the way. At last a dis- 
tant dark blue line is perceived on the horizon. 
Joy fills every breast, all hasten on, and before 
their eyes rolls in majestic grandeur a large 
river,—not the Cunene,—but the totally un- 
known “ Okavango”! 





‘This was then, in all probability, the Mukuru 
Mukovanja of the Ovambo, which these people had 
given us to understand flowed westward. Taking 
it for granted that their statement was in this re- 
-spect correct, I had stood some time by the water 
before I became aware of my mistake. ‘ By 
heavens!’ I suddenly exclaimed, ‘the water flows 
towards the heart of the continent, instead of 
emptying itself into the Atlantic!’ For a moment 
I felt amazed at the discovery. ‘East!’ I con- 
tinued to soliloquize ; ‘why, what stream can this 
then be, in this latitude and longitude? Tioughe ? 
No ; that channel alone is much too insignificant 
to form the outlet for such a mighty flow of water. | 
Well, then, it must be one of the chief branches of 
that magnificent river, the Chobe.’ This was my | 
first impression, which was to some extent corrobo- | 
rated by the natives, who described this river, | 
called by the Ovaquangari ‘ Okavango,’ as forking | 
off in two directions in the neighbourhood of 
Libebé, one branch forming the said Tioughe, the | 
other finding its way to the Chobe. But on more | 
mature consideration, I strongly question the , 
correctness both of my own impression and of the ! 
account of the natives. It is true Dr. Livingstone, | 
in one of his early maps, lays down a river as | 
coming from Libebé’s towards Sekeletu’s town ; | 
and I myself, when at Lake "Ngami, heard of a | 
water communication existing between these two | 
places. But as the Tioughe is known to send out | 
a branch towards Chobe considerably below Libebb, 
i.e. south of it, called Dzo, it is just possible that 
this is the stream alluded to by the natives. Fur- 
thermore, the country, for a great distance about | 
Libebé, is known to abound in immense marshes ; 
itis probable, therefore, that the Okavango, though 
of such large dimensions, is more or less swallowed 
up in these extensive swamps, leaving merely 
sufficient water for the formation of the Tioughe 
and its inundations. Unquestionably, Dr. Living- | 
stone, if he succeeds in revisiting Sekeletu’s town, 
will be able to settle this question.” 

All the villagers fled on the approach of the 
strangers, and it required long explanations, 
offered in broken language, ere they could be 
assured of the peaceful intention of the visitors. 
The great chief of this nation resided at a 
considerable distance to the southward of the 
point where the river was first struck. To 
this chief our author paid a visit, and found 
him well disposed. The canoe in which he 
made his way thither was conducted by “a 
stout, sturdy fellow, but a great blackguard,” 
who stopped at every spot where he had a 
friend or acquaintance, and calling out at the 
top of his voice to the inhabitants, far and near, 
to come and have a look at the white man. 
Thus, very frequently, twenty or thirty people 
might be seen issuing from a single homestead 
to have a stare at the stranger and grin in his 
face. 

It was Mr. Andersson’s intention to push 
yet further northward, and as provisions and 





| unaware, encompassed me. 


water were now plentiful, and the chief whom 
he had visited friendly, nothing would have 
prevented his carrying out this intention, 
had not he and nearly his whole party been 
suddenly taken ill of fever. It cost our author 
a severe struggle before he could renounce his 
scheme; yet there was no alternative but to 
retreat from a district, which already began to 
yield such rich results of information :— 

** After such toils! such hardships! such sacri- 
fices! and with the prospect of a final crowning 
success just dawning upon me, it may well be 
imagined that I turned my back on the land of 
promise with drooping spirits and a heavy heart. 
Thus ended my short but memorable visit to the 
Okavango river. I sincerely trust that future 
explorers of these parts may meet with better 
success. An excursion up this stream towards its 
source would undoubtedly prove very interesting, 
for it is, I believe, perfectly unknown to Eurepeans; 
I doubt even whether the native Portuguese are 
aware of its very existence ; they are certainly quite 
insensible to its importance in a commercial point 
of view. Navigable it must be throughout a great 
(if not the greater) portion of its course, even to 
vessels of some pretension. Numerous tribes, 
more or less intelligent, more or less traders and 
acquainted with the art of agriculture, possess 
permanent habitations along its banks. The 
unhealthiness of the climate may, it is true, be 
considered as prohibitive of any frequent or con- 
stant intercourse with this country. I strongly 
suspect, however, that this objection would only 
apply to a certain season, z.e. to the time when, 
the annual flow of the river ceasing, exhalations 
from the surrounding swamps and marshes poison 
the atmosphere. In the months of June, July and 
August, one might, I firmly believe, visit the 
Okavango with comparative safety. It is only, I 
think, in the spring, when I was unfortunately in 
its neighbourhood, that the malaria from the 
Lagoons is so fatal.” 

On retreating, a scheme for the destruction of 
the exploring party had been laid by a treach- 
erous tribe of natives, which by some accident 
became known to Mr. Green, who, to his honour, 
at once determined to save his friend and 
party, and ultimately succeeded in effecting a 
meeting with them :— 

‘Most deeply was I affected by this noble deed. 
Indeed, this single act of devotion was to me 
infinitely more gratifying than would be all the 
wealth the world has to bestow. It was heart- 
warming to know that at least one human bosom 
beat genuinely for the solitary wanderer. Dear 


| Green! an approving conscience must be your 


greatest reward ; but should these lines ever reach 


| you,—and God grant they may ere long!—I beg 


you will here accept my poor but warm and sincere 
thanks for your spirited resolve to come to my 
rescue when dangers so great, of which I was 
Believe me, this one 
act of heroic friendship has, in my own estimation, 
much more than outweighed any trifling service it 
has been in my power to render you. Whatever 
may be our future fate, when life itself shall no 
longer possess the charms and illusions of youth, 
‘hee olim meminisse juvabit ;’—it will be pleasant 
to recall to remembrance the days of yore, and 
gratefully to dwell on the recollection of your 
humane and brotherly conduct. Godspeed you in 
your present interesting but hazardous pursuit !” 
The remaining chapters are full of interesting 
matter, descriptive of the south-west coast and 
islands of Africa, which the author, it appears, 
repeatedly visited. True, much of the infor- 
mation here furnished is not new, and has been 
selected from various publications, but it has 
been put together by a critical hand, who could 
balance the various statements offered, and 
confer the weight of his own authority upen 
those here selected. The account given of 
Ichaboe, its history and its guano trade, will 
be perused with interest; whilst the injustice 
committed bya Liverpool firm agairst poor 
Mr, Livingstone (not the great traveller of the 





same name), who opened this rich trade, wil] 
call up feelings of indignation in the breast of 
all those fond of seeing justice and fair play. 

Mr. Andersson’s book, from the number of 
well-told adventures, its unpretending style, 
its rich fund of information, and spirited illus. 
trations, will command a wide circle of readers, 
and become a favourite with all those who can 
appreciate daring perseverance and a buoyant 
spirit under overwhelming difficulties.. 





Collectanea Archeologia: Communications made 
to the British Archeological Association, 
Vol. I. (Longman & Co.) 


Tue metaphor of the lamb reposing peacefully 
by the side of the lion offers but a faint image 
of what has come to pass in respect to the 
temperaments of the two Archzeological Societies 
—the Institute and the Association. If, a few 
years ago, any one had ventured to hold out 
the anticipation that the members of either 
body would by-and-by solve their differences, 
and speak charitably of those belonging to the 
rival body, the prophecy would have been re- 
ceived with incredulity; but if, in addition, it 
had been presaged that some of the leading mem- 
bers of the Institute would not only shake hands 
with the Association, but even become contri- 
butors of important papers to the 7Z'’ransactions 
of the last-named society, the utterer of so ex- 
travagant an expectation would have been con- 
demned as a trifler or a lunatic. Yet so it is; 
and this reconciliation is, in our opinion, one 
of the most cheering symptoms of a return to 
something like Christian unity in the ranks of 
antiquaries in general. Our archzeologists have 
lost in recent years much of the public estima- 
tion that would otherwise have accrued from 
their labours by the unseemly quarrels in which 
so many have taken a more or less active part. 
The outside public—that large body of men 
who do not care to enter into what have gene- 
rally been the frivolous objects of dispute— 
conclude, naturally enough, that there are faults 
on both sides; and many, to our knowledge, 
who would otherwise have been zealous sup- 
aig of archeology, have joined neither 

ody, unwilling to be involved in an unneces- 
sary partizanship. 

We welcome the symptoms of approaching 
unity. It is not to be tolerated that two socie- 
ties of this description should encourage ill 
feeling and personalities; and that society 
will rise in public esteem which shows a dis- 
position to work for the benefit of science, 
discarding any feelings of jealous rivalry. 
There is ample room for both societies: 
the Institute attaching itself chiefly to the 
architectural and more technical branches of 
archeology, whilst the Association devotes 
itself rather to what may be termed the mis- 
cellaneous business. Each body is now nearly 
equal in point of income, and neither of them 
gives serious symptoms of decay. On the con- 
trary, it seems that the Association finds its 
Journal too limited for the extent of its com- 
munications, and hence is the present handsome 
commencement of a series which bids fair to 
become an important contribution to our stores 
of antiquarian knowledge. 

The volume commences with a summary of 
the History and Antiquities of Shropshire, by 
Mr. Botfield, being the address read by him at 
Shrewsbury last August, when he so ably pre- 
sided over the meeting of the society held in 
that town. It is a useful paper, although its 
author does not pretend to offer any additions 
of moment to our previous knowledge. It may, 
however, be new to some of our readers to be 
informed that Owen Glendower’s Oak, whence 
that Welsh chieftain is said to have witnessed 
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the discomfiture of his English allies at the 
Battle of Shrewsbury in 1403, still stands at 
Shelton, in a garden on the right of the road 
from Shrewsbury to Oswestry, where the Welsh 
army lay. Wroxeter is dismissed with a brief 
account of the excavations made there pre- 
yiously to its disinterment under the directions 
of Mr. Wright. The earliest antiquarian report 
of this interesting spot will be found in the 
Philosophical Transactions for the year 1701, 
where Lyster has described a Roman sudatory, 
or hypocaustum, discovered at Wroxeter in 
that year. It is strange that so important a 
locality should have remained unexplored 
during a century and a half of antiquarian 
research. 

The Rev. R. W. Eyton follows with an 
accurate but concise account of the Ancient 
Castles of Shropshire and its borders. Few of 
these edifices will be familiar by name even to 
the advanced student of English history. The 
enumerations add something to our idea of the 
military strength of the county in medieval 
times—and that is all. Mr. Wright has a more 
interesting essay: an ably-written paper on the 
Local Legends of Shropshire, many of which, we 
may observe, are current in Wales under dif- 
ferent versions. We have heard traditions like 
the following related by the Welsh peasantry 
to account for the position of large blocks of 
stones on the mountains which are situated 
between the valleys of the Conway and the 





Ogwen :— 

“The giants are frequently associated with ruins | 
and ancient relics in the legends of this county. 
In the history of the Fitzwarines we are given to | 
understand that the ruined Roman city of Urico- 
nium, which we are now exploring at Wroxeter, 
had been taken possession of by the giants. Some- 
times, in these legends, the very names of the Teu- 
tonic mythic personages are preserved. Thus, a 
legend in Berkshire has preserved the name of the | 
Northern and Teutonic smith-hero, Weland, the 
representative of the classical Vulcan. The name 
of Weland’s father, Wade, is preserved in the 
legend of Mulgrave Castle, in Yorkshire, which is 
pretended to have been built by a giant of that 
name. A Roman road, which passes by it, is called 

Vade’s Causeway, and a large tumulus, or cairn 
of stones, in the vicinity is popularly called Wade’s 
Grave. According to the legend, while the giant 


Church, by the Rev. J. L. Petit, profusely illus- | 
trated with carefully-executed drawings of the | 
church and its architectural details. Mr. Gordon | 
Hills industriously describes Buildwas Abbey, 
the ruins of which, when we last saw them, 
glittered in the sun as if the columns had 
been built on the previous day, so remarkable 
is the state of preservation in which the stone 
remains. Our legislators, who have blundered 
so admirably in their investigations respecting 
the durability of stone, need but ascertain the 
locality whence were procured those which were | 
used in the erection of Buildwas. 

The volume concludes with an Itinerary of 
Edward the Second, compiled with prodigious | 
labour by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne. On the | 
whole, this work is creditable both to the Asso- 
ciation and to the several contributors to its) 


pages. 


The Days of the Futhers in Ross-shire. By the 
Rev. John Kennedy. (Edinburgh, Maclaren; 
London, Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 

By the tone of this book the author would 

seem to insist that among Scottish counties 

that of Ross was once as conspicuous for its 
good gifts as the little city of Zoar among the 
five cities of the plain of Siddim. There were 

“yighteous fathers” there of old, and Mr. Ken- ; 

nedy fears that they are already being for- 

gotten, and that a lifeless formality is taking 
the place of the ancient godliness. The minis- 
ter of Dingwall ought to be acquainted with 
the facts and statistics referring to this matter; 
but it may be, in Ross-shire as elsewhere, that 
religion is acknowledged as such only where 
there is an austere, though not a lifeless, for- 
mality. We remember having heard of a Scot- 
tish minister, who, after years of absence from 
his native hills and valleys, returned to the 
locality where he had once been a shepherd of 
the people, and was exceedingly mortified by the 
change for the worse which had come over the 
old sheep and the younger lambs of his pas- | 
ture. “In the good old days, Sir,” he re-| 
marked, with an accent we will not attempt to | 
imitate, “when the folks quitted kirk on the’ 

Sabbath-day, they passed along the street 

silent, moody, frowning, sunk in the deepest 

thought and melancholy; you'd ha’ supposed 








Wade was building his castle, he and his wife lived 
upon the milk of an enormous cow, which she was 
obliged to leave at pasture on the distant moors. | 
Wade made the causeway for her convenience, and | 
she assisted him in building the castle by bringing | 
him quantities of large stones in her apron. One 
day, as she was carrying her bundle of stones, her 
apron-string broke, and they all fell to the ground, 
a great heap of about twenty cart-loads,—and there 
they still remain as a memorial of her industry. 
Another castle in Yorkshire, occupying an early 
site, was said, according to a legend mentioned by 
Leland in the sixteenth century, to have been built 
by a giant named Ettin. It is hardly necessary to 
remark, that this is a mere corruption of the name 
of the eotenas, or giants of Teutonic mythology.” 





The name of Wade, introduced into this | 


legend, shows how popular that hero was; and, 
perhaps, the story of his boat, which was so 
well known in the sixteenth century, may be 
recovered through the medium of local tradi- 
tion. Mr. Wright gives some other instances 
of similar legends, one of which, respecting the 
origin of the Wrekin, is extremely curious, if 
really authentic; but local correspondents have 
sometimes an unfortunate propensity to exercise 
their ingenuity at the expense of the credulous 
and much-enduring antiquary. 

Mr. Planché supplies a learned paper on the 
Norman Earls of Shrewsbury, and the Hon. 
Mr. Bridgeman another of local interest on the 
Princes of Upper Powys. Then follows an 
elaborate and admirable description of Shiffnal 


some dreadful calamity had fallen upon’em; but 
now all that is changed, and you behold them 
going homeward speaking affably to each other, 
smiling, walking cheerfully on, and looking | 
just as happy as if it were any other day o’ the 


week. Ech, Sirs, this is a grievous back-. 


sliding!” 

Here were a perverted sense and estimation 
of religion. So also has there been, not in 
Scotland only, but there perhaps more pro- 
minently than elsewhere, a superabundant and 
too officious zeal; as when the Lowland Elders 
horsewhipped a Highlander on the Sunday for 
walking about the street instead of attending 
kirk, disregarding altogether his defence, that 
he understood no language but that of the 
Gael, and could not, therefore, comprehend 
either their prayers or their preaching. So 
again was the sanctity of the Lord’s Day ill- 
cared for by those too zealous leaders of a Scot- 
tish congregation who, falling in with an irre- 
verent fellow who happened to be whistling as 
they came up, attacked him with sticks, stones, 
and fists more effective than either, and left 
him with but scant breath and few whole bones 
in him, an example and a terror to the ne’er- 
do-weels who went “whustling in the streets 
on the Sawbboth Day!” 

What are the good old times?) What are so 
accounted by some are repudiated by others ; 
and no doubt there are Romish priests in Scot- 








| land whose calendar of these matters is differ- 


ently constructed from Mr. Kennedy’s. Some 
of those gentlemen may discover their halcyon 
days in those by-gone times when the priest of 
the clan felt bound to subordinate the claims 
of his (church) chief at Rome to the wishes of 
his (clan) chief at home. Priest Mackenzie 
could be persuaded to gather the Macleods or 
the Munros to mass at an appointed time that 
his chieftain might find it convenient to butcher 
or to burn them. For this little service the 
churchman was rewarded by a levy from the 
clan. Such was one of the phases of the so- 


| called “good” old days! 


The Scots, who certainly proclaim themselves 
an exemplary “a in religious matters, wre 
very slow at reaching perfection. Long after 
John Knox had preached, and Calvinism had 
established itself among them, there were hea- 


thens in their valleys who sacrificed beasts and 
| made oblations of milk on the hill-sides. 


This 
was bad enough; but Mr. Kennedy does not, 
if we construe him rightly, account this so bad 
as the practice of Popery or the settlement of 
black Prelacy! Prelatic ministers are with 
him baneful meddlers and “gadflies.” When 
they were nearly got rid of, the good time pro- 
mised appeared, and “ aiter the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century had passed, the best 
days of Ross-shire began.” They continued for 
awhile, and men,—so he assures us, with a 
quaintness which savours of joking,—“ had as 
much of the comforting presence of the Lord 
as they were able to endure.” 

The decline of the Gospel era in Ross-shire 
is dated from the time when evictions com- 
menced, and whole territories were depopulated, 
in order that the red deer might be preserved, 
and the gentry of the nineteenth century might 
be able to partake of the amusements of the 
savages of three centuries earlier. Since then, 
matters have gone from bad to worse, till the 

ople have got for their poor comfort ‘The 

eligion of Common Life’ and ‘The Gospel in 
Ezekiel, which Mr. Kennedy looks upon as very 
naughty books. 

The author, accordingly, looks back upon 
the ancient days and the well-girded men who 
illustrated godliness in an orthodox way. One 
of these was James Fraser, the author of a work 
on sanctification, a minister of great repute in 
the first half of the last century, and a man 
cursed in a fiery helpmate. Here was a woman 
to try a poor husband’s patience :— 


“A cold, unfeeling, bold, unheeding, worldly 
woman was his wife. Never did her godly hus- 
band sit down to a comfortable meal in his own 
house, and often would he have fainted from sheer 
want of needful sustenance, but for the considerate 
kindness of some of his parishioners. She was too 
insensate to try to hide her treatment of him, and 
well was it for him, on one account, that she was. 


‘His friends thus knew of his ill-treatment, and 


were moved to do what they could for his comfort. 
A godly acquaintance arranged with him, to leave 
a supply of food in a certain place, beside his usual 
walk, of which he might avail himself when starved 
at home. Even light and fire in his study were 
denied him on the long, cold winter evenings ; and 
as his study was his only place of refuge from the 
cruel scourge of his wife’s tongue and temper, 
there, shivering and in the dark, he used to spend 
his winter evenings at home. Compelled to walk 
in order to keep himself warm, and accustomed to 
do so when preparing for the pulpit, he always 
kept his hands before him as feelers in the dark, to 
warn him of his approaching the wall at either side 
of the room. In this way, he actually wore a hole 
through the plaster, at each end of his accustomed 
beat, on which some eyes have looked that 
glistened with light from other fire than that of 
love, at the remembrance of his cruel wife. But 
the godly husband had learned to thank the Lord 
| for the discipline of this trial. Being once at a 
| Presbytery dinner, alone, amidst a group of 
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moderates, one of them proposed as a toast, the 
health of their wives, and, turning to Mr. Fraser, 
said, as he winked at his companions, ‘ You of 
course, will cordially join in drinking to this toast.’ 
—‘ So I will, and so I ought,’ Mr. Fraser said, ‘ for 
mine has been a better wife to me than any one of 
yours has been to you.’-—‘ How so?’ they all ex- 
claimed.—‘ She has sent me,’ was his reply, ‘seven 
times a day to my knees, when I would not other- 
wise have gone, and that is more than any of you 
can say of yours.’ On the day on which her godly 
husband entered into his eternal rest, and a very 
few hours after his death, some of the elders, on 
learning the sad tidings, hurried with stricken 
hearts and in tears to the manse. To their horror, 
they found Mrs. Fraser outside feeding her poultry. 
———. her, one of them said, sobbing as he 
spoke, ‘So Mr. Fraser has gone to his rest.’ ‘Oh 
yes, the poor man died this morning,’ she said as 
she scattered the corn among the fowls; ‘if you 
want to see the body, you may go in—chick, chick, 
chick.’” 


Probably to some such a wife is owing a 
minister like to the one here sketched :— 

“Mr. William Mackenzie, the minister of 
Assynt, was almost all a minister ought not to 
be, yet he continued to occupy his charge till his 
death. Always accustomed to regard his pastoral 
work as an unpleasant condition of his drawing 
his stipend, he reduced it to the smallest possible 
dimensions, and would not unfrequently be absent, 
without reason and without leave, for many 
weeks from his charge. This was the usual practice, 
in these days, of the moderate stipend-lifters of 
Sutherland. The visit of one of them to Ross- 
shire would be an affair of a month’s length, at the 
least, and the people never clamoured for his 
return. The beadle, who was also the parson’s 
gillie, invariably accompanied the minister on these 
excursions. In one case the beadle was also the 
piper of the district, and during his absence with 
the minister, on one of his jaunts, a parishioner 
was asked when he expected the minister to return. 
‘I don’t know, and I don’t care,’ was the reply; 
‘if he had only left the piper, he might stop away 
as long as he pleased.’ During the latter part of 
his life, ‘ Parson William’ was much addicted to 
drink. This was known to the Presbytery, but 
could not easily be proved. The people were 
unwilling to complain, and to give evidence 
against him. The awe of his office was on them 
in spite of all the irregularity of his life, and as a 
man and a neighbour he was rather a favourite. 
Such of them as might have been expected to act 
differently, cherished the hope of his yet seeing 
the error of his ways; and while they enjoyed the 
privileges of the gospel under the ministry of his 
assistant, they let ‘Parson William’ alone.” 


The best sketches in this volume are those 
of lay individuals. Here is a smith, of whom 
the novelists might make something :— 

“A few from Dingwall regularly attended at 
Killearnan on Sabbath. One of these was Kenneth 
Mackenzie, commonly called ‘the Penny Smith.’ 
He was one of the few who succeed in keeping 
their original shape under all the pressure of con- 
ventional usage, refusing to take the form and 
fashion of those who surround them. In his dress, 
manner, habits and modes of thinking, he retained 
his own peculiarity, and would be neighbour-like 
in nothing. In his kilt and antique coat, he seemed 
to have just stepped out of the midst of the genera- 
tion of the fathers. While his neighbours were 
engaged in idle gossip, or lounging idly by the fire, 
he was poring over an old Latin book, spelling 
through a Hebrew grammar, or writing in cha- 
racters of his own devising some of his strange 
thoughts in a record. On the Saturday afternoon, 
his smithy was cleared of its iron and its tools, 
and seated with benches, on which, for an hour in 
the evening, sat the young men of the neighbour- 
hood, while the smith gave them lessons in 

ody. Not fearing the face of man, it ‘cost 

im no effort to administer a reproof, whatever 
the character, rank and influence of the transgressor 
might be. Meeting the Sheriff on his Sabbath 
evening walk, ‘Law-makers should not be law- 
breakers,’ the smith said to him, as he looked him 





boldly in the face.—‘ My health requires that I 
should take a walk, Kenneth,’ the Sheriff said by 
way of excuse.—‘ Keep your God’s commandment, 
and you can trust Him with the keeping of your 
health,’ was the smith’s reply ; ‘accursed must be 
the health that is preserved by trampling on the 
law of God.’ ” 

When Dr. Parr rebuked the country house- 
wife for not being at church, he only was met 
by the query, Why was he not there himself ? 
The doctor’s rebuke, however, was made in the 
exercise of his vocation: that of the smith seems 
to us simply an impertinence ; but it is nation- 
ally characteristic. 

Had Mr. Kennedy only allowed his volume 
to be sweetened a little by the savour of charity, 
he would have made a more favourable impres- 
sion on his readers. Of that sweet grace, how- 
ever, that most potential and most tender gift, 
there is not a trace. As conveying some idea 
of old scenes and old ways of life in a remote 
district of Scotland, the book is readable, but 
nothing beyond that. It too often degenerates 
into the unpleasantness of the “tract.” The 
dogmatism of the author is constantly and 
disagreeably exhibiting itself; and his self- 
complacency is, if occasionally more amusing, 
hardly less offensive than his bigotry. He has 
had the chance afforded him of writing a book 
that should have been, for Scotland and Scottish 
men, an increase of such esteem as is ordinarily 
awarded to both. As it is, however, he has 
marred the fair precedent, and his country’s 
reputation suffers for it. 





The Sliding Scale of Life; or, Thirty Years’ 
Observations of Falling Men and Women in 
Edinburgh. By James M‘Levy. (Edinburgh, 
Nimmo; London, Houlston & Wright.) 

THE present volume of criminal revelations is 

a less honest but more amusing book than Mr. 

M‘Levy’s ‘Curiosities of Crime in Edinburgh,’ 

published some months since, against which we 

could urge no graver objection than that it was 

a confession on the part of a famous detective 

officer of his inability to deal with any but 

vulgar rascals, and was consequently an en- 
couragement to the shrewder and more educated 
rogues to persevere in their evil courses. ‘The 

Sliding Scale of Life’ invites the same criticism, 

and also challenges on certain other points a by 

no means flattering comparison with its pre- 
cursor, Greater care has been taken in the 
selection and preparation of the stories; and 
the detective is made to display more sagacity 
and cunning and less ignorance of law and 
precipitancy of judgment than he exhibited at 
the beginning of the year. But all the advan- 
tage thus gained by one-sided caution has been 
lost through anxiety to tickle the taste of the 
public. To please the religious and humani- 
tarian coteries, passages are introduced, eulo- 
gizing Dr. Guthrie and preaching up Ragged 
Schools; and to gratify those who merely seek 
excitement in the details of crime, recourse has 
been had to those tricks of grouping and colour 
by which the artists of melo-drama create sen- 
sations. The result is, that the sketches lack 
that genuineness which was the merit of the 
‘Curiosities.’ Indeed, it is not difficult to 
detect in them the work of three different 
hands,—the writer of the confused and scarcely 
intelligible Preface, whose province it is to pour 
in the piety ; Mr. M‘Levy, who, besides supply- 
ing the raw material of the “Observations,” 
philosophizes with triumphant self-consciousness 
on things in general; and the melo-dramatic 
hack, who has pointed out the entire bulk of 
the manuscript, introduced the epigrammatic 
conversations, and worked up the parts of the 





narratives which appeared to demand more 
pathos and delicacy of touch than it would be | 


fair to look for ina policeman. It is needlegg 
to say that of the three artists Mr. M‘Levyy, 
a man of real experience, is by far the begt, 
Some of his stories are very painful, and some 
so coarse that they are unfit for the drawi 
room table ; but many of them are very amusing, 
The reader is compelled to laugh at the coolness 
and daring of a fair wanderer of the Edinb 
streets who, on the irruption of a constable into 
her lodgings, charging her with picking a five. 
pound note out of a gentleman’s pocket, re- 
quested that she might be searched and at oneg 
be proved innocent of so terrible a crime. Ag 
the girl spoke, she put a candle into the officers 
hand, and after submitting her dress to his 
examination, accompanied him through the 
house on his fruitless investigation. When the 
man departed, convinced that he had been on 
a wrong scent, the guileless creature took up 
the candle he had used in the search, removed 
it from its stick, and unfolded the secreted note 
with which half-an-hour before she had fixed 
the bougie in the socket. On another but 
similar occasion the same girl secreted a five- 
pound note in the cuff of a constable’s coat, 
from which place of concealment her adroit 
fingers had the pleasure of picking it.a few 
nights afterwards. Such stories are good in 
their way. Piquant also is Mr. M‘Levy when 
he moralizes on “the calosity” of criminals, and 
concludes an affecting picture of a penitent 
thief with the following remarkable statement: 
—‘ Were a thousand such cases sent up to the 
Privy Council, I doubt if their obduracy in 
endowing ragged and industrial schools would 
be in the slightest degree modified.” 

The best, and at the same time most un- 
pleasant, sketch in the book is the one entitled 
“The Club Newspaper.” For a considerable 
time thefts of such magnitude had been per- 
petrated at the Queen Street Club, that the 
manager of the institution called on Mr. M‘Levy 
to discover the offender. Suspicion fell on a 
waiter who slept out of the club. Proceedi 
straight to the man’s house, M‘Levy search 
it, discovering no valuables nor any of the club 
property, save a few old newspapers. 
papers were stolen; but they were of so slight 
a value that even an honest man might think 
there was little sin in taking them, as their 
owners no longer had need of them. Finding 
the manager would not prosecute for so trifling 
atheft, M‘Levy returned to the waiter’s house, 
to see if he could not extort by artifice from 
the man’s wife further proofs of her husband's 
guilt. Whilst, therefore, Donald M‘Leod was 
detained at the club, the detective thus practised 
on Mrs. M‘Leod’s fears :— 


““¢Mrs. M‘Leod,’ said I, as the honest Gael 
opened the door and shut it, ‘I am a little vexed.’ 
—‘What’s the matter? I hope naething’s wrang 
wi’ Donald?’—‘ Why, not much,’ said I; ‘I am 
only troubled about these old useless newspapers. 
The authorities up the way—dangerous creatures 
these authorities—have taken it into their wise 
heads that Donald stole the papers from the Club; 
nay, they have locked him up in a cell as dark as 
pitch, with bread and water for fare, and, I fear, 
no hope of anything but judgment and punishment. 
—‘ Fearfu’ news!’ said the woman. ‘Oh, terrible 
news! condemn a man for an auld newspaper! 
and hiding her face in her hands, she burst into 
tears. I need not say I pitied her, for in reality I 
did ; for at that time I had not the slightest reason 
to suppose that she could know that the papers 
were not given to Donald, or allowed to be taken 
as having served their purpose, and being conse 
quently useless.—‘But there’s hope,’ said IL— 
‘ Hope!’ she cried, ‘ Hope!" as she took away her 
hands, ‘ Whaur !—how ?—speak, for God’s sake! 
—‘ The charge is a small one,’ said I, ‘and I have 
no doubt it would be scored off, provided the miss- 
ing money were‘got. I’m sure youdon’t have it; 
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I have searched the house; but perhaps’ 
‘What?’ she broke in, ‘what?’—‘ Perhaps you 
may know through Donald where it is?’ I watched 
her face, which was.now pale. She began to think, 
and she did think ; for ifever thought came out of 
a face, it might have been read in the point of her 
nose, sharpened by the collapse of the muscles 
through fear. If in this agony she sat a minute, 
she sat fully five; but I was patient. I turned my 
face from her, and looked at nothing, perhaps 
because my mind was directed to something. She 
was under a struggle; I heard the signs,—the 
quick breath, the heaving chest, the sobs, the 
efforts to suppress them,—still I was patient and 
pitiful. Sad duties ours! Yes, we must steel our- 
selves against human woes; nay, we must turn 
nature’s yearnings to the advantage of official 
selfishness. At length,—‘ Are you sure the news- 

pers will be scored aff?’—‘Sure.’ And then 
another sinking into the battle of her thoughts,— 
the lips quivering, the desultory movements of the 
hands, the jerking from one position to the other, 
—at length calmness—the calmness of one whose 

ony is over,—a rest of many minutes.—‘ And 
you're sure,’ she said again, as she fixed her eyes 
upon me, with such speech in them that my soul 
revolted at its very wickedness. Must I admit it? 
Yes, it is put upon us. A lie is one thing, the 
keeping deep down in our hearts the truth another. 
The one I abhor, the otherisa duty. J knew that 
the money, if produced, would form a charge in place 
of the newspapers. I knew she didn’t think this; 
but I knew also I was,not bound to tell her that 
she was wrong in not thinking it. Nay, there are 
worse cases than mine, that may be and are justi- 
fied every day. When robbers are at the window, 
and you cry, ‘ Bring me the gun,’ when there is no 
gun in the house, you lie; but you are not bound to 
tell men whose hands are at your throat that you lie. 
There are necessities that go beyond all moral codes, 
and laugh at them. If this woman knew where 
that stolen money was, she was, by her own doing, 
under the sharp consequences of that necessity, and 
must abide the result as an atonement for an act 
not perpetrated under that necessity. Behold my 
logic! I am at the mercy of the public.” 


Overcome by terror and the falsehood of 
M‘Levy’s lips, the poor woman gave the police- 
man a roll of stolen notes. The officer, how- 
ever, was not yet satisfied. He took the notes, 
and, after leaving the house, he returned a 
second time, and, by another base equivoca- 
tion (a stronger word may not be used), induced 
the miserable creature to write on each note 
her name,—as evidence of her husband’s guilt: 

“T took the parcel and placed it in my pocket. 
We mounted the stair, and Mrs. M‘Leod left me. 
It is needless to say that I could not restrain my 
curiosity; nor did I try. I went down towards 
Princes Street Gardens, and seating myself on the 
parapet, proceeded to undo the red handkerchief. 
[found within a large bundle of bank-notes, com- 
posed of tens and fives, and upon counting them 
found the amount to be 1807. Now fairly admit 
I was not satisfied. I wanted something more; 
and tying up my bundle I repaired again to Rose 
Street. ‘Mrs. M‘Leod,’ said I, as I entered, ‘it 
will be necessary that you mark these notes for me. 
My masters, the authorities, will not believe I got 
them from you unless I get your name to them. 
Have you pen and ink?’—‘ Ay,’ said she, ‘but I 
daurna mark them, Donald would be angry.’— 
‘But you forget the authorities,’ said I.—‘ The 
authorities!’ she repeated, with a kind of a tremble 
at the very sound of the word.—‘ Yes, they may 
be angry, and you know the anger of the authori- 
ties is very different from that of Donald M‘Leod.’ 
—‘Very true,’ replied she. And bringing the pen 
and ink I got her name to every note. I was now 
satisfied, and taking the direction of Queen Street, 
arrived at the Club, where I saw Mr. Ellis.” 

The story concludes with M‘Leod being sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation. 

We do not care here to raise the question 
whether M‘Levy did no more than his duty in 
thus perfidiously misleading a terror-stricken 
wife. We are willing to make every allowance 








for his sense of duty. Let it be granted, out 
of charity, and for his case only, that he was 
right in doing what he did. Nothing, however, 
can be advanced in palliation of his offence 
against common decency in thus boasting of it. 
The law is a mistress who has need of many 
servants, and from some of them she exacts 
revolting services, of which it is best to speak 
as little as possible. She still employs hang- 
men and spies; but their offices are such that 
to dwell upon them with exultation is to offer 
insult to public delicacy, and to do injury to 
public morality. 

Of course, the foregoing extracts, as likewise 
the entire narrative of “The Club Newspaper,” 
have been written up by the melo-dramatic 
artist already alluded to. The philosophic 
detective, who enlarges on “the calosity” of 
criminals, and the “obduracy of the Privy 
Council in endowing ragged and industrial 
schools,” troubles his head little about “ neces- 
sities that go beyond all moral codes, and laugh 
at them.” 








Recollections of a Five Years’ Residence in 
Norway. By H. T. Newton Chesshyre. 
(Newby.) 

Mr. Chesshyre is a modest man. For, while 
your fast tourist will manufacture a goodly 
volume of some four hundred pages out of the 
very raw materials of a fortnight’s rush through 
foreign lands, our author's five years’ residence 
in Norway has produced but a slender duo- 
decimo. An old aunt having died, and left 
him a legacy, he thought that he could not do 
greater honour to her memory than by making 
a tour in Norway; and so well tlid he like the 
country and people that the tour grew into a 
residence of five years, during which he mixed 
largely with the inhabitants, and made good 
use of his opportunities for acquiring informa- 
tion. The hospitality of the Norwegians is 
proverbial, all travellers have experienced it; 
but, as will be seen by the following curious 
account of “drinking tankards,” it sometimes 
assumes an inconvenient form :— 

“ Almost every large farmer in Guldbransdalen 
owns a great silver beer-tankard, or a wooden one 
with a silver top, in the lid of which is inserted a 
British coin, taken from Sinclair and his Scotch- 
men, when they were slaughtered in the most 
barbarous manner at Kringelen, between Froéen 
and Laungaard. The road formerly crossed the 
scene of this horrid butchery: a board with a very 
bombastic inscription, erected by one of the pea- 
sants, marks the spot. The new road passes under 
the hill, and to the left of it. The Norwegians are 
very proud of this deed, and brag of it with as much 
gusto as they do of some of the chief battles of the 
old Norske kings. To say the best of it, it wasa well- 
concerted and cunningly executed plan, whereby 
all Sinclair’s men were entrapped and killed, with 
the exception of forty or fifty, who were tortured 
for a day or two, and then delivered over to the 
ladies, to be made ‘hakke kiced’ (mince meat) of. 
When the people in the neighbourhood meet with 
a Scotchman, their first conversation is about the 
battle of Kringelen; and ten to one but they 
volunteer to sing one of the most celebrated songs 
of this part, commencing, 

Sinclair kam over salten hav, 
‘Sinclair came over the salt sea.’ It describes his 
reasons for coming ; how the Scotchmen murdered 
the Norwegians, and burned their homesteads ; and 
how bravely the latter repulsed, and how magnifi- 
cently they conquered them ; but it says nought of 
the butchery. Some of the Norwegians who visited 

Mrs. D., delighted in singing to her a verse or two 

of this song, which considerably raised her ire; 

and she vented her feelings by muttering wishes in 

Scotch, that, if fulfilled, would have hurled her 

tormentors, together with all their countrymen, to 

the other side of Mount Etna. It was done chiefly 
for mischief, and for the ‘moro’ (fun) of seeing 


‘Madame sindt’ (the lady angry). The drinking 
tankards are rather formidable affairs, containing 
two quarts or more: within are small projecting 
knobs, an inch or so apart; the tankard is 

round like the loving cup, and each man ought to 
drink until the liquor has decreased to the level of 
the centre of one of these knobs; if, however, he 
has exceeded, or come short, in the least degree, 
his next companion insists on his drinking it all, 
and passing it to him refilled, when a fresh start is 
commenced. I believe this custom is never carried 
into force at the present day ; formerly it was very 
general. Ale was the liquor in common use; and 
if it was as potent then as some they brew now, 
the old Norsemen must have had strong heads, 
and capacious stomachs, to support many of these 
jugs full. Some of the tankards have been in the 
families for centuries, and are good specimens of 
ancient Norwegian workmanship. I can hardly 
fancy the impoverished Scotchmen, who crossed to 
Norway to fight for money nearly 150 years ago, 
could have had so many silver coins as I have seen 
let into the lids of these cups; they are about the 
size of a half-crown. Some of the farmers, who 
were badly off, have offered them to me for their 
weight in silver. No doubt many Englishmen 
would be glad to purchase them as curiosities.” 

To any one contemplating prolonged resi- 
dence in Norway, Mr. Chesshyre’s little book 
will be useful; and the economist who has not 
yet come in for his legacy may be pleased to 
learn that Mr. Chesshyre was boarded, lodged 
and waited on for nine shillings weekly, and 
two pence a day for his dog, at the house of a 
widow who had a large farm and great agricul- 
tural possessions. 





NEW NOVELS. 

Great Catches, or Grand Matches. 2 vols. 
(Saunders, Otley & Co.)—The Author of these 
volumes begins his introduction in so modest and 
humble a strain, that what he terms “a lenient 
and charitable censure” is almost inevitable. He 
wishes, he honestly confesses, to prove that it is 
simply and truly only “‘the want of money that 
makes him write,” but failing in this primary 
object, he declares, with his hand upon his heart, 
that he shall feel more than repaid for all his 
labour and disappointed prospects, if, by his unpre- 
tending story, he “‘can furnish one single indivi- 
dual with an hour’s amusement, or beguile an 
unfortunate Benedick into forgetting that his spouse 
has taken an hour longer than usual to dress and 
that the horses are standing out in the rain.” With 
such unostentatious and disinterested views as 
these, the Author of ‘Great Catches, or Grand 
Matches’ cannot, of course, expect to establish a 
great reputation for anything but good-nature and 
self-denial. We even fear he may be subject to 
night-mares and is in the habit of passing— 

Miserable nights, 

So full of fearful dreams—of ugly sights 

That, as I am a Christian, faithful man, 

I would not pass another such a night 

Though t’were to buy a world of happy days. 
—The book is evidently the result of a series of 
bad nights, consequent upon heavy and unwhole- 
some suppers. Popish plots, priests, shipwrecks, 
turn up inevery direction. No one can look round 
without seeing a pair or two of frightfully bright, 
glaring eyes peering at him, from out of every 
bush and from every crack and cranny of his 
house. No one hires a footman or a ladies’ maid, 
but, under this disguise, we find a Jesuit priest or 
anun. The young ladies cannot go out to pick a 
few ferns, but they are seized and gagged and 
thrown recklessly into ditches, even under the 
very shadow of their paternal roofs, or are carried 
off to sea in mysterious sailing vessels, and go 
through such fearful hardships, by sea and land, 
that it makes one’s blood run cold to think of 
them. Jesuits dress up as fascinating young men, 
as rich old uncles, as valets, as tutors, as sea- 
faring men, as old gipsy women. Nobody can 
stir hand or foot without stepping into some 
hidden snare or some “ diabolical Bopish plot.” 
Ifa quarter of the adventures happening to the 





luckless hero and heroine of this romance could, by 
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any possibility, occur in real life existence would 
be a burden to us. Fortunately, however, we 
may feel tolerably secure from any such fate in 
these days of gas-lamps, policemen and common- 
sense. Without too much strain therefore upon 
our nervous systems, there is something actually 
fascinating in the constant succession of horrors 
related in this novel, and the most irritable and 
impatient of husbands might be soothed and dis- 
armed by a timely application of ‘Great Catches,’ 
&c. We must honestly own, that the more 
rational and probable parts of the story therein 
related are by no means without merit. There is 
much truth and some talent in the description of 
the society of the little country town of Staunton 
Bridge. The Hon. Mrs. Plantagenet is depicted 
much in the style of Mrs. Trollope’s Widow 
Barnaby, and if the author will only condescend 
to drop the horrible and mysterious, and stick to 
the probable and the common-place, he may, one 
of these days, produce a very creditable work. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Manual of Botany. By Prof. Bentley. 
(Churchill.)—Prof. Bentley has prepared, in the 
form of a thick duodecimo of 811 pages, a work 
“illustrated by nearly 1,200 woodcuts,” that is to 
say, by so mapy representations of the smaller 
organs of plants. The work is divided into three 
parts: the first part gives an account of the various 
organs of plants and of their minute anatomy; in 
the second, we have a brief history of the classifica- 
tions in use among modern botanists; the third 
treats of vegetable physiology, or of the functions 
of the organs described in the first part. We have 
failed to discover much originality in these pages, 
which can only be regarded as a compilation from 
other works. The author states that his volume is 
intended as a practical guide to the properties and 
uses of plants, “a part of botany which, in the 
majority of manuals, is but very briefly alluded to,” 
rather a startling announcement when we recollect 
what has been done by the elder De Candolle, 
Endlicher, and Lindley, to whose ‘ Vegetable King- 
dom’ recourse has been had with no sparing hand. 
We must also remark that in this portion of the 
work as much care has scarcely been taken as was 
to be expected in a manual for students; thus the 
leaves of Chloranthus inconspicuus are said to be 
employed in perfuming tea in China, which is cer- 
tainly not the case, the flowers alone being used 
for that purpose. The Spanish chestnut-tree ( Cas- 
tanea vesca ) is stated to be much cultivated for its 
timber ; a strange error, considering that its timber 
is almost valueless; its only use here is for hop- 
poles. Barcelona nuts are set down as a peculiar 
kind of hazel; does not Mr. Bentley know that 
they are merely the common Spanish nut kiln-dried? 
Then our two British oaks are called Quercus 
peduncata and sessiflora, a rather unusual mode of 
spelling common words. The North American 
maple sugar is described as being the produce of 
Acer saccharinum ; but sugar is also, and in some 
places equally, obtained from Acer negundo. We 
must also take exception to such explanations of 
structure in the organographical division of the 
work, as that relating to what is called septicidal 
dehiscence. In the first place, the act of dehiscence 
is mixed up with the manner in which carpels are 
placed with respect to the placenta, two circum- 
stances having no relation to each other; in the 
next place, the fruit of Umbellifers is given as an 
example of that form of dehiscence, an extravagant 
and wholly unauthorized interpretation. Blemishes 
like these seriously affect the value of the work to 
students. 

The Family Save-All, a System of Secondary 
Cookery, supplying Excellent Dishes for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper, from Cold and other 
Fragments, with Invaluable Hints for Economy in the 
use of every Article of Household Consumption. By 
the Editor of ‘ Enquire Within,’ &. (Kent & Co.) 
— We commend this work for keeping the pro- 
mise of its title-page. The demon of cold mutton 
is effectually exorcized from the domestic table ; 
and if the wife has only the genius for following 
good advice, no husband can hénceforth have 
any excuse for dining at his club—nor will the 





wife, even on washing day, have any plea for 
not producing a good dinner. The family receipts 
are garnished with sippets of wise apothegms or 
seasoned with the salt of lively anecdote, and 
there is an appendix of instructions how to repair 
or obviate every damage that may attaint the per- 
fectness of the household gods, from chipped mantel- 
pieces to broken china or faded curtains ; whilst 
there is abundant comfort prepared for sunburn, 
stings, cuts, bruises, and other small evils. Some 
of the information is so easy of application, that it 
is a pity it should not be generally known and 
practically tested by all whom it may concern :— 
we are told, for instance, that “‘coffee-grounds are a 
disinfectant and deodorizer, being burnt upon a hot 
fire-shovel and borne through any apartment;” also, 
that “‘ hay sprinkled with a little chloride of lime, 
and left for one hour in a closed room, will remove 
the smell of new paint.” ‘The Family Save-All,’ 
will be an invaluable work, if it meets with a skilful 
and intelligent reader ; but good advice has always 
been more abundant than practical disciples of the 
same. The editor in the preface declares, ‘that 
the book ought to be studied because its hints are 
realities and its receipts worthy of universal accept- 
ance. We do not hesitate to say,” continues he, 
“that if the hints found in this work are generally 
acted upon in any household, the expenditure upon 
the total consumption of that household will be re- 
duced one-fourth”! This may be very true, but 
the secret depends on whether the owner of the 
book has the gift to make intelligent use of it. 
The mystery of hashes, stews, and savoury frag- 
ments turned into respectable and entire dishes, is 
one of the most erudite branches of cookery, and 
the ‘‘neat-handed Phyllis” more frequently fails 
in them than in the simpler processes of boil- 
ing and roasting. Although ‘The Family Save- 
All’ is a treasury of receipt for making something 
out of nothing, or next to nothing, it cannot confer 
the gift of realizing the ‘‘ excellent savoury pudding 
of cold potatoes and cold meat,” orto make “ nou- 
rishing brown soup without meat,” or to perform any 
of the other economical and savoury tours de force 
herein set forth. 

How should we encourage the Arts ?—[Comment 
faut-il, &c., par Louis Viardot]. (Paris, Renouard.) 
—If there be nothing very new in this small volume 
—the idea of Republican institutions being more ser- 
viceable than Royal ones to the fostering of genius 
having been broached before—the argument is well 
reasoned out, the instances are liberally assembled, 
and the writing is that of a temperate and cul- 
tivated thinker, who deals with a subject familiar 
to him in all its points and bearings. With such 
ample materials as lie close under his hand, M. 
Viardot would do the world good service if he 
would undertake the history of French Art on a 
scale larger, and admitting of greater minuteness 
of detail, than has been possible in any of his 
former works devoted to the Galleries of Europe. 
—Too little is known of some of its best men in 
England ; and curiosity is beginning to stir on the 
subject. 

Love Legends of Italy—[Legendes Amoureuses, 
d&c., par Paul Perret]. (Paris, Jung-Treuttel.)— 
Fancy the stories of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and 
‘ Othello’ told over again in dry, deliberate French 
prose, and the exhausted state of the treasury of 
M. Perret’s fancy will present itself as an object 
of universal compassion.—Abeille, par Alphonse 
Dequet (same publisher), is the thousand-and- 
second tale of love, intrigue, the Bourse, the play- 
houses of Paris—which a weary pen has written 
for wise people not to read. 

Small Romances—[Petits Romans, par A. de 
Brehat]. (Paris, Jung-Treuttel.)—These belong 
to a time of fiction somewhat by-past,—to a 
period of history and taste when Kings were 
always seven feet high, and could keep their 
own palace gates against the whole world of 
rascaldom by the “‘ right divine” of their prowess, 
—when restless individuals (especially if they had 
been murdered) broke their tombs and walked 
abroad in armour,— when pursued beauties, rode 
across kingdoms on horseback without tasting 
food or drawing bridle,—when the noblest sen- 
timents or the most blood-thirsty execrations made 
up the entire conversation of men and women: | 


—in short, when heroines and heroes lived ing 
strange, waxwork, Bartholomew-Fair world which 
now even schoolboys and school-girls disdain to 
enter, and of which the tinsel is known to en. 
lightened ladies’-maids and romantic grooms of the 
chamber.—It requires some strength of mind, after 
offering such a definition, to say that we have a 
corner of kindness for these old monstrosities,— 
preferring them to the hard, knowing caricatures 
of modern life and fashion which load our tables 
so heavily in these latter days. There is many 
a Robert as utterly impossible as the blackest of 
Rugantinos, and not half so delightfully terrific to 
look upon; and we could name gentlewomen (to 
be found in novels signed with high female names) 
whose minute and fatiguing virtue is essentially 
as miraculous as the equestrian acts of the golden- 
haired Lady Angelicas to which we have alluded, 
—M. de Brehat’s romances, which belong to Brit- 
tany, Normandy, the Pays Basque, and the Pays 
Chartrain, are by no means the worst of their class, 
They are full of wonders, and when opened will 
not be easily laid by. 

The Indian Mail—[La Malle de l’Inde, par 
E. de Valbezen]. (Paris, Lévy.)—The subject of 
this book—Anglo-Indian life—is not a bad one. 
How is it that the East cannot be made amusing in 
fiction? Scott tried ; but his ‘Surgeon’s Daughter’ is 
the greatest, save one, of his failures.—A_ thought- 
ful tale, by the brother of the Oxford Professor of 
Poetry (it was said), recurs to us; but though full 
of talent, it was dull.—Capt. Taylor’s ‘Thug’ was 
not dull, but very shocking.—There seem to be 
picturesque districts doomed to yield nothing. 
Where is the Welsh novel? Why has Sicily 
had never an “ Anastasius”?—But the English 
in India fare worse than usual on the present occa- 
sion. The most felicitous of French novelists is 
unlucky when he takes in hand as characters. 
Sir Bull and the ‘delicious Miss,” his daughter. 
M. de Valbezen is only one among the million, and 
when he means to be sprightly and ironical is only 
puerile and weak. On other ground than the East 
he might succeed better, as he writes with ease. 

A few books are lying on our table, which, on 
account of their limited interest, or their technical 
character, need no particular review at our hands, 
and should be at once handed over to such readers. 
as they may find. A first volume of The Chinese 
Classics : with a Translation, Critical and Exege- 
tical Notes, Prolegomena and Copious Indexes, by 
James Legge, DD., of the London Missionary 
Society, has been issued at Hong Kong. The 
whole work is to consist of seven volumes. The 
first volume contains the ‘Confucian Analects,” 
‘The Great Learning’ and the ‘ Doctrine of the 
Mean,’ the Chinese text in Chinese characters and 
the translation in English. The work will be. of 
importance to Chinese scholars, and not without 
interest to all who visit or read about the Celestial 
Empire.—M. Léon Pagts has translated from the 
Dutch an Essay on Japanese Grammar [Essai de 
Grammaire Japonaise], by Donker Curtius. The 
work in French is enriched with the elucidations 
and additions by Dr. J. Hoffmann, and with notes 
extracted from the writings of other g-ammarians. 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate are the London 
agents for this work.—In the title of The Arme- 
nian Origin of the Etruscans (Parker), Mr. 
Robert Ellis has stated a proposition, which in the 
body of his book he has worked at with great 
ingenuity and learning, if not with complete success. 
The dozen or twenty persons who may be interested 
in such a discussion will be warmly attracted by 
the arguments of Mr. Ellis.—Capt. H. G. Raverty 
has published two volumes on the language and 
literature of the Afghans, under the titles, A Dic- 
tionary of the Pukhto, Pushto, or Language of the 
Afghans and the Gulshan-i-roh: the latter being 
selections, in prose and verse, from pieces in the 
same tongue. These two works are published by 
half-a-dozen houses in London and elsewhere, in- 
cluding the Messrs. Longman, and are dedicated by 
special permission to Sir Charles Wood, as Secretary 
of State for India. Of the learning and ability with 
which the first is compiled and the second selected 
the name of Capt. Raverty is a sufficient guarantee. 





—From Mr. Franz Thimm we have received & 
copy in two volumes of M. Poitevin’s Nouveau 
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Dictionnaire Universel dela Langue Frangaise. The 
pook is somewhat like ‘ Richardson’s Dictionary 
in form and arrangement, and professes, as all 
French Dictionaries must, to have been based on 
the labours of the Academy. While it has been 
lying on our desk, we have found it useful, and 
especially for consulting the use of words by the 
French poets.—Mr. Sotheby’s Ramblings in the 
Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton, and Sir 
‘Alexander Malet’s Translation of that part of 
Wace’s ‘Roman de Rou’ which relates the Conquest 
of England, may be announced in this honourable 
connexion. Mr. Sotheby was a genuine gossip 
and collector, and, if his gossips be not always 
gospel and his collections not always precious, 
every one who knew the author will be glad to 

ssess this record of a pleasant, humorous man. 
The book is very beautifully got up. The illustra- 
tions are very numerous and are uncommonly good. 
To the genuine lover of Milton, the copious fac- 
similes of his writings are beyond price. Sir 
Alexander Malet’s translation, published by 
Messrs. Bell & Daldy, is illustrated by a running 
copy of the Bayeux Tapestry, and accompanied, 
page by page, with the original text. We cannot 
say very much for the literary merit of the English 
rendering. The volume is dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to the Queen. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 
Dublin, Aug. 22, 1861. 

THE Social Science Congress is atan end. The 
philosophers are gone to Malahide, to Bray, to 
Glencree, and the Vale of Avoca. Those who 
yesterday wrangled over the limits of religious 
freedom are to-day humming in pleasant places 
the songs of Moore and sniffing the sea breezes. 
Joy to them after their many labours! The whip 
has been heavy upon them, and they have kept in 
harness pretty well. The attendance in Section 
has been good—not so good as to be ‘‘good for 
nothing”; and at dinner and evening parties better. 
On the whole, the sages of Social Science have done 
their work well and have earned their rest. 

It was very proper for a body of practical philo- 
sophers, concerned, like Lord Brougham and M. 
Michel Chevalier, with Popular Education, with 
Law Reform, and the Treatment of Crime, to pay 
Treland a visit. Ireland is often treated by foreign 
writers as if it were the pariah member of the 
British Isles—of no account in the family of na- 
tions, and of no interest to the observer, save for the 


—which lend to it the tinge of melancholy poetry 
that pervades ‘The Wild Irish Girl.’ This 
poverty, this devotion and this love remain as 
when the brilliant pen of Lady Morgan first drew 
eager eyes to the island; but they are found side 
by side with things which startle your philosophers. 
Here is the great question of Popular Education. 
In England you have not settled, and, apparently, 
you cannot settle, that Hodge and Lobb ought to 
be taught reading and ciphering, lest the religious 
principles of the country should be shocked. Your 
prelates and your presbyters alike declare by their 
acts that Hodge shall not be taught to read the 
Ten Commandments and sum up his weekly bills. 
But in Ireland we have the very best of education 
freely placed at the disposition of the poorest people. 
No man need to be left in ignorance ; and though 
the Anglican and the Roman, the Methodist and 
the Presbyterian, wrangle and growl at each other, 
and would gladly leave Paddy and Sandy as much 
in the dark intellectually as Hodge and Lobb, they 
have not been able to have their way. Every Irish 
boy can learn to read and write if his parents please. 
It is an astonishing, but incontestable, fact—one 
which the philosophers have discovered—-that Ire- 
land is now a better-educated country than Eng- 
land; and that Irish pupils, as Lord Brougham 
announces, are gradually pushing the Scotch from 
many of those places of trust and emolument which 
they have long regarded as theirs in right of their 
superior intelligence. Should Ireland remain excep- 
tionally favoured as regards her secular schools and 
colleges, we may live to see this substitution carried 
still further—from business into the professions, 
and from the professions into journalism and Par- 
liament. Irish genius is apt and plastic. When 
highly trained, that genius is capable of any flight; 
and the zealots who oppose the secular education 
of the English masses, while the Government allows 
full play to the Irish system, may find when too 
late that they have been helping to transfer the 
intellectual rule of England from Saxon into Celtic 
hands. 

In Ireland, too, the Law Reformer finds some of 
his theories outstripped. Look at the Encumbered 
Estates Act. Who that has to buy a field or a 
cottage, a mill or a fishery, does not sigh for so rapid 
and inexpensive a mode of transferring property 
as he sees in Ireland? And in this land of Donny- 
brook, whisky and poteen—where the landlords are 
believed to be eternally abducting their neighbours’ 


| daughters, ard the tenants are supposed to pay 


their rent with a couple of slugs from a blunder- 
buss, we find the system of prison treatment which 
all other nations have to come and learn. Surely 
these are wonders great as anything found in 
Egyptian fable. 

I shall not ask your readers to go with me into 
every Section, and to listen to every word there 
spoken. Some of the orators are a little dry. 
Enough, if we drop in here and there; just time 
enough to hear the best things spoken by the best 
men, 

On Monday, Mr. Napier occupied the Congress 
with his discourse on Jurisprudence. He made a 
very long speech, from which the general reader 
will be glad to have these morsels, and especially 
the remarks on the marriage law which arose out 
of the Yelverton trial :— 

LAW REFORM. 

Two centuries and a half have elapsed since the 
amendment of the law engaged the attention of 
Lord Bacon; and in succeeding times Hale and 
Prynne, Bentham and Mackintosh, Romilly and 
Brougham, have kept on foot a standing protest 
against the complexity, the incoherence, the still 
graver defects of a system of laws which ought to 
be a model of jurisprudence for the civilized world. 
Lord Bacon’s elevated and comprehensive mind 
sketched the outline of a great reform: the statute 
law to be expurgated, classified and consolidated ; 
the common law to be digested and methodized ; a 
standing commission to be set up in aid of current 
legislation. In later times commissions for the 
occasion have been impulsively appointed, and have 
been used rather (as I may say) to stop some 
troublesome leak than for sufficient repair. This 





picturesque poverty—the rude and blind devotion 
—the love of old traditions and of old associations 


palliative policy has but postponed the demand for 


approved by our President, and which he has so 
often and so ably advocated,—which the late Lord 
Langdale pressed upon the attention of Parliament, 
—which in 1846 was brought under the notice of 
the late Sir Robert Peel, and was afterwards 
adopted by that able and provident statesman as a 
part of the comprehensive plan which he suggested 
for reconstructing the Executive Government of 
Ireland,—this remedy was ultimately approved by 
the House of Commons. 

A PROPOSED MINISTRY OF JUSTICE. 
In the session of 1857 an address to the Queen 
was presented by the House, to which a gracious 
answer was promptly sent by Her Majesty, which 
led us to expect that a department of administration 
for the affairs of public justice would soon be con- 
stituted. The importance of such a department 
has grown into a necessity ; and after the repeated 
conferences which I have had with statesmen and 
jurists, and the suggestions which I have received 
from those who have given to the subject the 
thought which it deserves, I feel myself warranted 
in saying that such a department might be con- 
structed at any time, in complete consistency with 
the prerogative of the Crown, the precedence of the 
Lord Chancellor, the independence of the Judges, 
and the privileges of Parliament. It is competent 
to the Crown to appoint a Committee of Council 
for the affairs of public justice. There is a Com- 
mittee for Trade, another for Education, and a 
Judicial Committee. Over the new committee, the 
Lord Chancellor, as the t minister of justice, 
would properly preside, in the absence of the Pre- 
sident of the Council. The Chancellorship of the 
Duchy of Lancaster might remunerate a Vice 
President of the Committee, whose undivided atten- 
tion might be given to jurisprudence and the 
amendment of the law. By an Order in Council, 
business relating to the affairs of public justice 
might be referred to this Committee. It is now 
generally allowed that it is needful to collect, 
register and digest the results of experience as to 
the working of the law,—and, therefore, judicial 
statistics should be periodically collected by and 
recorded in this department. These would be 
obtained from the several courts of justice, and 
might be accompanied by such remedial or other 
suggestions as the Judges or officers of these courts 
might think fit to add. Defects in the law would 
thus be disclosed, remedies would be discovered, 
obscurities arising from imperfect legislation (which, 
under the present system, rather provoke satirical 
exposure than induce remedial comment) might 
hereafter be noticed for the plain purpose of prompt 
amendment. The course of judicial decision might 
be followed, and when its authority might seem 
questionable, either from a conflict of judicial 
opinion or the disapproval of the profession, or 
when it would be found at variance with the known 
intention of the Legislature, or the current opinions 
of some class whose interests were specially in- 
volved,—in these and like cases the att@ntion of 
the committee would be directed to the subject. It 
would also, from time to time, be directed to the 
digested results of the statistics obtained from the 
Courts, and would be enabled at stated intervals to 
make a report to the Crown on the state of the law, 
as administered by the Courts, and lay the founda- 
tion for such remedial measures as the Government 
would then feel it to be their duty to submit to 
Parliament. I feel myself justified, on the present 
occasion, in pressing on your attention the import- 
ance of having such a department as I have sug- 
gested. I have had the cordial and consistent. 
support of Earl Russell, both in the House of 
Commons and in this Association; and the very 
eminent jurist, the present Lord Chancellor of 
England, in the address which he delivered on 
vacating the office of President of the Judicial 
Society, on the 21st of February, 1859, has pro- 
nounced the establishment of a Department of 
Justice to be the very foundation of an improved 
system of jurisprudence. If, indeed, jurisprudence 
have a moral aspect, if it be an inductive science, 
we must have recourse to the method by which 
other branches of inductive science have been 
advanced since the time of Lord Bacon. 

THE MARRIAGE LAW. 





| an adequate remedy. The remedy which has been 


Look at what we call our marriage law. You 
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may search for it in the lumber room amongst the 
rubbish ‘of Acts of Parliament-—Irish, English and 
Imperial. Thoughtful men ask themselves at last 
—Is marriage, indeed, to remain an institution of 
God, or has it become the creature and convention 
of human law? It is, doubtless, of divine appoint- 
ment; as Lord Stowell has said, in language elo- 
quent asit is exact,—‘‘It is the parent, not the 
child, of civil society.” The relation of husband 
and wife is constituted—completely and irrevocably 
constituted—by the free consent of parties compe- 





tent to contract, and intending by such consent to 
constitute the relation. 
cannot make more or less perfect the appointment 
and institution of God. It has been said, but | 
loosely said, by great authority, that society is a | 
party to the contract; it would be more accurate 
to say, that society may have an interest in its | 
completion. In this day of religious liberty, parties | 
competent to contract and constitute a marriage 
ought to have the free choice of having that 
marriage solemnized by such religious sanction as 
they may think fit to select and superadd. Marriage 
is publict quia Divini juris—it is valid everywhere, 
if valid anywhere. Why is this? Because it depends 
not on the positive or local law of man, but on the 
appointment of God for the whole human family. 
In a Christian State it is acknowledged to be the 
symbol of a great mystery—the union that is at 
once indissoluble and divine. It was reasonable to 
require publicity in the title to dower or to the 
inheritance of landed property, and in other like 
cases.the interference of positive law is at least intel- 
ligible, and, when rightly understood, is found to 
belong to the law of property—not to the law of 
marriage. If, indeed, our laws of property were 
cleared of all obsolete feudalism, simplified and 
consolidated, then what is called the marriage 
question would solve itself. The State may 
regulate the enjoyment of property in what- 
ever way and upon whatever condition the 
general interests of the community may reasonably 
require ; but when it proceeds to annul a marriage 
because some conventional rule has not been ob- 
served, I am bound to declare that it exceeds its 
jurisdiction. Irregular and clandestine marriages, 
as they are called, deserve to be denounced, and 
ought to be discouraged by every branch of the 
Christian Church, and the more so as human law 
cannot directly deal with them. We must look to 
a moral remedy for moral evils: to the preventive 
influence of parental and pastoral care, religious 
training, and the restraint of improved public 
opinion. Where the State moulds the laws of 
property for the convenience of the community, it 
may justly require—as a matter of sound policy— 
that every marriage which can claim to be recog- 
nized for proprietary or other civil privileges shall 
have had such sanctions superadded, and been 
publicly recorded in such form as the interest of 
society may demand for its common convenience. 
Nothing more than this should be required. But 
this, be it observed, would be a part of the law of 
property; it leaves the law of marriage as God 
has left it—sacred and universal. This view is, I 
think, in harmony with the spirit of our ancient 
law. The Saxon laws of England, which have 
been exhumed by antiquarian research, and from 
which has been extracted the law which is said to | 
require the intervention of a minister in holy | 
orders, episcopally ordained, a® necessary to the 
validity of marriage,—this has been extended to 
Treland as a part of our ancient common law, not 
in a question of property, but in a case of bigamy. 
It has given a shock to our social system, which 
has not yet been quieted by any rational legisla- 
tion. It is the opinion of the younger generation 
of the Judges, and of all the civilians and jurists 
with whom I have spoken on the subject, that this 
decision can. only be supported by its own autho- 
rity'as a decision of the House of Lords. The 
direction of the Saxon law that a Mass priest should 
be present at the nuptials, to pronounce the bene- 
diction, may have been very proper at. that time ; 
but how can this necessarily imply that marriage 
then as a. sacrament, which the parties could 
minister to each other, would be null and void 
without such benediction? Indeed, in the same 
volume of the Saxon laws will be found a.canon 





, Law Committee as follows:—1. That all applica- 


| the Lower Classes of Society.’ 


(p. 443), to which my attention has been referred 

by Dr. Anster, which directs that a priest should | 
not be present at a marriage where a man marries | 
a second wife or a woman marries a second hus- | 
band. He is forbidden in such a case to give the 

benediction. There is a penance prescribed for the | 
party who so marries ; the intervention of the priest | 
is prohibited, but the marriage is left with the in- | 
herent validity which is irrevocably conferred by | 
the sacramental completion. If it can be inferred | 
from the one Saxon law which enjoys the inter- | 
vention of ‘‘the Mass priest,” that a deacon who | 


The positive law of aman | has not received priests’ orders may celebrate a | Life,’ 


valid marriage, the inference from the other laws | 
is at least not less obvious, that their injunction 
was but directory, and the intervention enjoined 
was not essential to the validity of the marriage. 


On the Section moving into its proper room, 
Mr. WEBSTER read the Resolutions of the Patent 


tions for grants of letters patent should be sub- | 
jected to a preliminary investigation before a 
special tribunal. 2. That such tribunal should 
have power to decide on the granting of patents, 
but it should be open to inventors to renew their 
application notwithstanding previous refusals. 3. 
That the said tribunal should be formed by a per- 
manent and salaried Judge, assisted, when neces- | 
sary, by the advice of scientific assessors, and that 
its sittings should be public. 4. That the same 
tribunal should have exclusive jurisdiction to try 
patent causes, subject to a right of appeal. 5. 
That the jurisdiction of such a tribunal should be 
extended to the trial of all questions of copyright 
and registrations of design. 6. That the scientific 
assessors for the trial of patent causes should be 
five in number, to be chosen from a panel to be 
nominated by the Commissioners of Patents, for 
the adjudication upon facts, when deemed neces- 
sary by the Judge, or demanded by either of the 
parties. 7. That the right of appeal should be to 
either of the Courts of Exchequer Chamber, with 
a final appeal to the House of Lords. 8. That, for 
the preliminary examination, the assessors, if the 
Judge require their assistance, should be two in 
number, named by the Commissioners of Patents, 
from the existing panel; the decision to rest with 
the Judge. 9. That the committee approve of the 
principle of. compelling patentees to grant licences 
on terms to be fixed by arbitration, or, in case the 
parties should not agree to such arbitration, then 
by the proposed tribunal, or by an arbitrator or 
arbitrators appointed by the said tribunal. 10. 
That a report be drawn up in conformity with the 
resolutions passed by this committee, and that the 
Council, if such report be approved by them, be 
requested to allow it to be read at the meeting of 
the British Association, to be held at Manchester 
this year. 

Mr. D. C. Heron, Q.C., in the absence of Mr. 
Arthur Symonds, read a paper ‘On the Constitu- 
tion of Tribunals.’ 

Mr. WHITESIDE read a paper ‘ On the Progress 
of Legislation in Criminal Law.’ 





The Department of EpvucaTron met in the 
Court of Exchequer ; Sir Joan G. SHaw LEFEVRE, 
President, in the chair. 

Miss CARPENTER read a paper ‘On the Applica- 
tion of the Principles of Education in Schools for 


The Rev. NasH STEPHENSON, Incumbent of 
Shirley, near Birmingham, Educational Secretary of 
the Association, and Secretary to the Educational 
Board for the Archdeaconry of Coventry, read a 
paper ‘ On the Education Commissioners’ Plan for 
rendering Assistance to the Schools of the Inde- 
pendent Poor.’ 

The Rev. A. M. PoLiock read a paper ‘ On the 
Educational Position of the Established Church in 
Ireland.’ This paper gave rise to a discussion that 
would have done no dishonour to the fiercest of 
your English zealots. The sooner this discussion 
is forgotten, the better it will be for all parties. 


The Department of REFORMATION and PuNISH- 
MENT met in the Court of Common Pleas; the 
ATTORNEY GENERAL presided. 

The Rev. J. H. Monanan read a paper ‘On 
Irish Protestant Reformatory Schools.’ 





The Rev. J. FisH read a r ‘ On the Dis 
of Boys from etecmmbnlen.” di — 

Mr. Hit, Recorder of Birmingham, read 
paper, by his daughter, Miss Hill, ‘ On the present 
Position of Mettray.’ 

A paper by the Rev. Mr. Lynou, ‘On the Spirit 
of the Reformatory Acts in force,’ was read by the 
Secretary. 


In the Department of Pustic Hatta, Lord 
TaLBoT DE MaLaHIDE presided. 

Dr. Moore read a paper ‘On the more Promi- 
nent Causes of an Excessive Mortality in Early 


Dr. A. HARKIN read a paper ‘ On Births, Deaths, 
and Diseases.’ 

Dr. LANKESTER read a paper by John Beddoe, 
M.D., ‘On the Physical Degeneration of Town 
Populations.’ 


Dr. Lyons read a paper, written by MissFlorence 


| Nightingale, ‘On Hospital Statistics.’ In this paper 


Miss Nightingale recommended that sites which 
should be chosen for hospitals should be those enjoy- 
ing asheltered position, that the buildingsshould not 
beerected too high, but that each apartment should 
be lofty, airy, and spacious, and on no account to 
be overcrowded. She strongly advocated the ne- 


| cessity of having well-trained nurses—those who 


had been regularly educated in hospitals—to take 
charge of the sick. 


Over the department of Soctat Economy, Judge 


| LONGFIELD presided. 


The SECRETARY read a paper by Mr. H. G. Rem, 
‘On the Building Strike of the Present Year at 
Edinburgh,’ and a paper by Mr. F. Harrisoy, 
M.A., ‘On the Building Strike of the Present Year 
in London.’ 

Dr. W. N. Hancock read a paper ‘On the 
Journeymen Bakers’ Case.’ 

Mr. W. Newron read a paper ‘On the Origin, 
Progress, and Recent Position of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers.’ 

Mr. M. O'SHAUGHNESSY, as Secretary of the De- 
partment, read a paper ‘On the general Aversion 
of Employers to treat with the Representatives of 
their Workers on Matters in dispute,’ sent in by the 
Council of United Trades ; and Mr. J. Scort, a 
paper ‘On the Logic of the Labour Problem ; or, 
the Production, Distribution, and Exchange of 
Wealth upon Equitable Principles.’ 

Mr. WRIGHT, in reference to the second of these 
three papers, dealing with an almost similar subject, 
said that, so far as he knew, there was no unwil- 
lingness on the part of employers to meet and dis- 
cuss matters with their workmen.—Mr. LEFEVRE, 
in reference to trades’ unions, said it would be 
better for employers to accept trades’ unions as a 
fact, and treat with them accordingly.—Mr. Lusu- 
INGTON said his experience was, that trades’ unions 
bond fide represented the interests and wishes of 
the working man, and that the refusal of the em- 
ployers to recognize them only had the effect of 
rendering impossible an amicable understanding 
between employer and employed. 

The department of TrRapE and INTERNATIONAL 
Law was presided over by M. CHEVALIER. 

Mr. Marsh, in the absence of Mr. WESTGARTH, 
read a paper ‘On the Australian Gold Discovery, 
and its Effects on Australia.’ 

The PRESIDENT introduced the subject of the 
right of aliens to hold real estate, and advocated 
the justice and policy of admitting them to that 
right. 

The PreEsIDENT introduced ‘The Necessity of 
an Universal System of Weights, Measures and 
Coinage.’ 

Mr. Lownes read a paper ‘On the English 
Practice with regard to Intermediate Port Charges. 

Mr. Bartey read a paper ‘On General Ave- 
rages.’ 

The second day of Sectional work was opened 
by the discourse of Sir J. G. SHaw Lerevre ‘On 
Popular Education.’ The chair was occupied by 
Lord BrovcHam, and there was an extremely 
large and distinguished assemblage. 

After Sir John’s discourse, the Rev. W. A. 
Witock, D.D., read a paper, entitled ‘ Sugges- 
tions on the Failure of Education in the Junior 
Classes of Elementary Schools.’ 
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~ Davip Ross, Esq., read.a paper ‘On the Value 
and Advantages of the Non-vested System under 
the National Board.’ , ‘ 

The wearisome and mischievous discussion of the 

revious morning was renewed—so much the worse 
for Ireland and for Popular Education. 

In the Section of JuRISPRUDENCE, Baron Hotr- 
ZENDORFF read a paper ‘On Public Prosecutors in 
Prussia.’ 

Mr. H. T. Drx read a paper ‘On the Registra- 
tion of Deeds in Ireland.’ 

The SoricirorR GENERAL read a paper ‘On the 
Landed Estates Court, its History and Prospects.’ 

Mr. WHITESIDE read a paper on the same sub- 
ject. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL presided in the De- 
partment of REFORMATION AND PUNISHMENT. 

Mr. T. B. L. BAKER read a paper ‘ On Sentences 
with a view to Reformation or Deterrence.’ 

The Rev. T. R. SHorE read a paper ‘On the 
Treatment of Adult Offenders, and the Effects of 
the System in Ireland.’ 

Baron HoitzenporFF read a paper ‘ On Police 
Supervision.” 

The Department of Pusiic HEALTH had for its 
President Lord TaLBoT DE MALAHIDE. 

Dr. P. W. Macxesy, of Waterford, read a paper 
‘On Dipsomania (Uncontrollable Drunkenness).’ 

Dr. Henry Kennepy read a paper, entitled 
‘The Influence of the Food on the Intellect.’ 

Dr. Mixroy read a paper, written by J. O. M. 
William, M.D., ‘On the Health of Merchant Sea- 
men.’ 

Dr. Firzparrick read a paper ‘On the Social 
and Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Classes 
in Ireland.’ 


In the Department of Socta, Economy, Miss 
Besste PARKES read a paper ‘On the Condition 
of the Working Women of England and France.’ 

Miss Eminy FalrHruLt read a paper, entitled 
‘Women Compositors.’ 

Miss Parkes read a ‘ Report of the Societies for 
the Employment of Women, communicated by 
Miss Jane Crowe, who is the Secretary to the 
Societies.’ 

Mrs. OVEREND read a paper ‘On Remunerative 
Employment for Educated Women.’ 

Miss PARKES read a paper, communicated by 
Maria S. Rye, ‘On the Emigration of Educated 
Women ; its Necessity, Respectability and Advan- 
tages.’ 

Mr. M.O’SHAavGHNEsSY, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment, read a paper, communicated by Mr. 
Jellicoe, ‘On the Condition and Prospects of Girls 
employed in Manufactories in Dublin.’ 

Mr. D. SHerirr, of Larne, read a paper ‘On a 
General Statement of the Advantages derived 
from Embroidery or Sewed Muslin in the North 
of Ireland.’ 


In the Department of TRADE and INTERNA- 
TIONAL Law, Mr. J. HeERDMAN read a paper ‘ On 
the Linen Trade of Ireland,’—and Mr. J. O'Hagan 
read a paper ‘On Belligerent Rights at Sea,’— 
and so ended our second day, except, Iam bound 
to say, the renewed squabble on the National 
System of Education. 


In the Department of JURISPRUDENCE, Mr. B. 
C. Lioyp read a paper ‘ On the Admiralty Court.’ 

The Hon. Judge Lyncu read a paper ‘On a 
Short Inquiry into the Principle of the existing 
Bankrupt Court, and an Exposition of its Prin- 
ciples in Administering the Trusts between 
Debtors and Creditors.’ 


In the Department of Epucation, Mr. J. 
BenTLEY read a paper entitled ‘The Strong 
Claims of the Middle Classes for Justice in the 
matter of Education.’ 

The Rev. JoHn Hatt read a paper ‘On Inter- 
mediate Education in Ireland,’ which roused that 
fiend of controversy which all moderate men 
wished to see laid, for one Congress at least. 


Saturday morning, as I told you in my letter 
last week, was set apart for our French visitor, 
M. Michel Chevalier. The Congress met in the 
Solicitors’ Room, and the chair was filled by 
Lord BroveHam, M. CHEVALIER, who spoke in 





French, gave an admirable address, of which I 
shall give you the substance, marked, as before, in 
paragraphs, to which I ask leave to supply simple 
head-lines :— 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

It is an opinion which in these times has passed 
into the condition of an accepted rule, that ‘inter- 
national commerce ought to be encouraged because 
it augments the wealth and prosperity not of one 
only of the two contracting parties, but of both 
equally—as well of the party who buys as of the 
one who sells. This opinion, which has acquired 
so much authority to-day, which is about to intro- 
duce itself into the practice of States after having 
remained so long buried in books as a lucubration 
of theory destined for the amusement of learned 
men—this opinion, I say, has not raised itself and 
become powerful, but in consequence of the circum- 
stance that the nations are changing their mutual 
sentiments, are abjuring their ancient animosities 
and the jealousy of other ages, and are preparing 
themselves to become sincere friends of each other. 
Free trade woul | have remained in the recesses of 
philosophical treatises as a Utopia, if the influential 
classes of different nations had not actually begun 
to think that which our philosopher Voltaire used 
frequently to say, that every European war is a 
civil war. It is thus that the thought of mutual 
approximation, of harmony, between the most 
civilized peoples has been the origin of the re- 
cent progress of free trade. But in its turn free 
trade, in proportion as it is itself established, tends 
to draw the peoples more closely together ; for it 
shows them in the most visibleand the most tangible 
manner that they are mutually necessary, that 
every one of them contributes to the happiness and 
prosperity of its neighbours, and receives from its 
neighbours part of its own prosperity and of its 
own happiness. Thus, there is happily manifested 
that general law of action and reaction in virtue of 
which the same fact is in its turn first an effect and 
then a cause. Thus there reveals itself the other 
still more important law, which forms a part of the 
moral condition of the human race—the law of the 
universal solidarity of nations. 

THE COMMERCIAL TREATY. 

In this point of view we have cause to rejoice ; 
for the Treaty of Commerce between the two great 
nations of the West which are divided by the Eng- 
lish Channel—England and France—will do much 
more than benefit France and the United Kingdom. 
It will be advantageous to a very great number of 
States, for it is destined to metamorphose the cus- 
tom-houses of the whole world. Thus the treaty 
of commerce between the United Kingdom and 
France has already given occasion to a treaty of 
commerce between Belgium and France. Ina few 
weeks probably it will have determined the signa- 
ture of a treaty of commerce between France and 
the Zollverein, or at least between France and 
Prussia ; for that treaty has already been for seve- 
ral months under negotiation. In a short time, I 
think I can assure you of it, we shall see concluded 
a treaty between France and that young kingdom, 
called to so glorious a future, which the noble and 
intelligent sword of the Emperor Napoleon the 
Third and the patriotic perseverance of Cavour 
have raised from the tomb in Italy. Each one of 
the States which has thus signed a treaty of com- 
merce with France in consequence of the English 
treaty, or which will sign one, becomes a focus of 
propagation for free trade ; and in treating itself 
with other States it determines them to propagate 
it around themselves, It is thus that the number 
of labourers in the vineyard of the Lord is continu- 
ally increasing. 

THE ‘MORRILL TARIFF. 

As you are all here practical men, seeing with 
pleasure and thankfulness the good which appears, 
but not shutting your eyes to avoid perceiving the 
evil, by the side of those happy changes which are 
under accomplishment or in preparation, you will 
not fail to observe the facts which are taking place 
in the opposite direction. It is thus that by the 
side of the treaty of commerce between France and 
England your glance is arrested with pain by the 
Morrill tariff, which the Northern United States 
have recently adopted. But the Morrill tariffis born 
of the war. It is the child of discord. It will 











not live. The atmosphere of the nineteenth century 
will stifle it ; for the atmosphere of the nineteenth 
century only suits products of another nature, of a 
more regular character, more conformable to the 
laws of harmony, and'to the ‘unconquerable want 
which the nations feel to interchange the fruits of 
their labour. One of the’finest sciences that:man 
has formed, Geology, teaches and proves to us that 
in proportion as during the series of the ages of the 
earth the atmosphere purified itself and was tem- 
pered, there were seen to appear ‘more ‘perfect 
creatures. The animals-of the first times, those 
monstrous and hideous beings of which the forms, 
recovered and described by learned men, astonish 
and terrify us, gave place to animals less strange 
and more beautiful, of an organization more elegant. 
and more refined. The Morrill tariffis like one of 
those ugly beasts, such as the Anoplotherium, or 
the Plesiosaurus, which one should attempt to rear 
upon the earth such as itis to-day. Vain attempt! 
Powerless effort! The Morrill tariff is destined-soon 
to perish in the midst of the confusion of its 
authors. 
TRADE ASSOCIATIONS. 

In order that commerce may be really free 
between the different peoples, it is not sufficient 
that the tariffs and Customs duties should be re- 
modelled in a liberal spirit. To substitute a liberal 
tariff for a restrictive one is, without doubt, an 
excellent work. It is not I who would wish to. 
diminish the share of honour and glory which 
belongs to the Government of the United Kingdom, 
as also'to that of France, for the Treaty of Com- 
merce which has marked the year 1860. In the 
United Kingdom a Cobden and a Gladstone; in 
France his Majesty the Emperor, and after him 
the able and courageous ministers who signed the 
treaty, or who facilitated it, M. Rouher, M. Baroche,,. 
M. Fould,—have the right to a tribute of praise 
which posterity will not fail to decree to them, and 
which already the present generation offers them 
with eagerness. Butaftersuch palmssowell merited, 
there yet remains glory to be reaped, for there are 
new services to be rendered to the cause of facility 
of commerce and liberty of exchange. There are: 
new efforts to make, in order that the different 
productions of the various parts of the planet may 
at all times reach easily the hands of their con- 
sumers in all countries and of all races, and sub- 
serve their happiness in the most efficacious 
manner possible. In order that commerce shall 
be really easy and free between the different peo- 
ples, there are changes to make in the laws, regu- 
lations, and usages which each people adopted in 
other times ; for in many circumstances those laws, 
regulations, and usages are obstacles to commercial 
transactions. They are like walls which separate 
men, or, better still, like ditches sown with pitfalls. 
and with caltrops. Thus, for example, it is very 
plain that international transactions would be 
freed from serious difficulties if associations formed 
for commerce were planned upon models differing 
less from one another; if the associations recog- 
nized and authorized in one State a legal 
existence in other States, with the faculty of-en- 
forcing their rights and supporting their interests 
before the tribunals of foreign countries ; if ‘the 
legislation upon bankruptcies was more uniform ; if 
the regulations relating to trade-marks and the copy- 
right of designs were in better agreement, and if 
the protection which they assure was extended to 
all the world, without distinction of nationality— 
in other words, in order that international com- 
merce should be really and positively ‘free ‘and 
easy, it would be necessary that the character of 
foreigner should cease to carry with it a sort of 
interdict which belongs no longer to our time,-and 
from which each people suffers in its turn, with 
the consolation, little Christian or gainful though 
it be, of making its neighbour suffer afterwards 
from the same interdict. 

LAWS OF NATIONS. 

The legislation of the different mations ought 
to be subjected to a calm and conscientious 
examination, setting out with the principle 
that the foreigner ceases to be an enemy. ‘It 
is, for example, not doubtful but that the droit 
d’aubaine, in virtue of which the property of a 





man who died in a foreign country after having 
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acquired possessions there was torn from his chil- 
dren, is now everywhere renounced. But in the 
same manner we must cease to refuse to the sub- 
jects of a foreign State the right of possessing land: 
we have in respect of real property to make a 
complete assimilation between foreigners and 
members of the nation, always with the reservation 
of political rights. In the same manner we shall 
simplify the law of naturalization, which in many 
instances still bristles with difficulties, and fixes an 
excessive duration for the preliminary residence 
and for the apprenticeship to the new nationality. 
In the same series of ideas we shall come to adopt 
uniform regulations for those affairs in which variety 
has no utility, and where no explanation can be 
given for its continuance, but by attributing it 
either to the ignorance in which people were for- 
merly steeped on the subject of what other nations 
had done, or to the prevalence of a puerile spirit of 
contradiction. Under this head we must class the 
necessity of establishing harmony between the 
different laws and customs concerning assurances, 
and especially marine assurances, and also the 
needful uniformity in the regulations which must | 
be made to prevent the accidental collision of 
ships on the high seas. 
UNIFORMITY OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

There is a question which the different States 
are about to be brought to the discussion of | 
by the force of circumstances, and for the | 
solution of which one is entitled to say that | 
everything is already ripe. I allude to the uni- | 
formity of weights and measures, with which one 
ought to connect the uniformity of coins, for a coin 
is a measure. To name this question is sufficient 
to make you understand in what degree it interests 
international commerce ; what facility it is capable 
of giving to it; what loss of time, without speaking | 
of various other charges, as, for example, the cost 
of exchange, it must save it. You remember the 
story which has been often told of the traveller 
who entered Italy or Germany by one extremity, 
and who, getting his money changed at each fron- 
tier he passed, had not yet made his escape at the | 
opposite extremity when already the whole value 
of his money had been devoured by the exchanges. | 
The uniformity of weights and measures is a corol- | 
lary of free trade. It follows from it by the | 
most natural and the most direct process of 
deduction. On this subject there is this happy | 
circumstance, that if one leave out of consi- | 
deration an ill-founded self-love, and the spirit 
of routine, which is often infinitely less com- | 
mendable, one does not see what motive most | 
nations can have for remaining attached to their 
old systems of weights and measures. Almost | 
everywhere, in fact, the old system is complicated, | 
inconvenient and absurd. It would appear to have | 
been invented in order to oblige men to make long 
and tedious calculations—so much so that it seems | 
one ought everywhere to desire the adoption of a | 
system which should be simple and logical, founded 
on the decimal proportion for its divisions, its sub- | 
divisions, and its multiples, and which should | 
derive all its units of measure alike, whether of | 
length, area, volume, solidity or weight, from a | 
single standard by means of decimal relations. | 
Nay, more, to this day, most States are afflicted | 
with the scourge of a diversity of systems of weights | 
and measures, not only in their relations with other 
States, but just as much in their relations with | 
themselves ; for their measures change from pro- | 
vince to province, sometimes from district to district. | 
If Iam not deceived, this case is presented in each 
of the three kingdoms which compose the British | 
Empire. Such a state of things is too inconvenient | 
to be prolonged indefinitely. Then, consequently, | 
the larger part, say, for example, of the British | 
public must necessarily renounce the measures in | 
the use of which it has been brought up. But | 
when one must in any case change, it is better to 
adopt a system the convenience of which is perfect, | 
than to take another quite as complicated and | 
troublesome as that which one quits, and of which 
the only title to preference would consist in its | 
having been employed in neighbouring provinces. | 
When such new habits have in any case to be con- 
tracted, it is better to contract them in order to 
ally oneself to a system which shall be uniform for | 





| dian. 


the civilized world, than to another which shall 
serve for the exclusive use of a nation and suffer a 
troublesome diversity still to subsist for the pur- 
poses of international commerce. I will not raise 
here the question whether the system to which it is 
better that the whole world should ally itself has 
already been discovered, and whether the metrical 
system actually in use in France, and among a 
certain number of other peoples, and which there 
produces complete satisfaction, does not re-unite in 
a sufficient degree*all the conditions which are 
desirable for becoming universal. Different reasons 
prohibit me from taking the initiative in such a 
proposition, and above all others my character of 
a Frenchman. We are in an age of free ex- 
amination and free inquiry. The question of a 
uniform system of weights and measures for the 
civilized world must, if it is to be well resolved, be 
voted upon in its widest possible extent, and conse- 
quently in terms which shall not imply any pre- 
ference already formed for the metrical system, 
but which, however, shall leave to that system all 
the chances of adoption which may belong to it in 
virtue of its own merit. On this occasion one may 
raise a question which appears to be only one of 
detail, but which has a considerable practical bear- 
ing. I allude to the convenience of reckoning 
from the same meridian in geographical maps and 
nautical books. In this manner the maps and 
nautical tables of one nation would be easily used 
throughout the world. For navigation this would 
be a veritable benefit. Formerly there had, up to 
a certain point, been an agreement upon one meri- 
They took that of the Isle of Ferro: after- 
wards by national pride each State wished to have 
its own. There is then the meridian of Greenwich, 
that of the Observatory of Paris, that of Washing- 
ton, and many others. I do not see what each 


| State has gained thereby. I only see distinctly 


what it has lost—the power of using the maps and 
tables of its neighbours. 
BELLIGERENT RIGHTS AT SEA, 

How many other questions would still present 
themselves if one tried to exhaust the subject! 
There are some which are not only opportune at 
present, but which are even pressing. I will cite 
as an example the question of the rights of belli- 
gerents at sea. Up to what point ought the right 
of seizing or destroying merchandise belonging to 
private persons at sea to be any longer recognized 
in time of war, even when those private persons 
belong to the enemy nation? Can the respect for 
private property which is admitted in war by land 
remain without security in the case of a maritime 
war? Why should there be this contradiction? 
The Treaty of Paris in 1856 sought to establish in 
this respect a doctrine more respectful to the right 
of property than that which had up to that time 
been admitted; but the question has remained 
in suspense. Has the Treaty of Paris gone too far, 
or did it not stop short of its object? Upon this 
point, if the war which an incredible fatality has 
caused to break out in North America should 
continue, it will be necessary that the great govern- 
ments shall deliberate. The confusion of ideas, 
which exists at present on the subject of the rights 
of belligerents, cannot be permitted to remain 
longer without compromising even the peace of the 
world. Another aspect of the subject which presents 
itself to the mind, and which deserves to captivate 
the intelligent and generous men who are devoted 
to the cause of progress, as are all the members 
of the Association, is this. By the force of cireum- 


| Stances there has been formed outside the sove- 


reignty of particular States a sort of public domain 
of civilization, which the most solemn treaties have 
recognized. It is thus that the free navigation of 
certain rivers has been proclaimed, such as the 
Rhine and the Danube. It is thus that conventions 
between the most powerful governments have de- 
clared neutral the ways of communication which are 
being or to be constructed across certain great 
isthmuses of universal interest, such as the Isthmus 
of Panama; the effect of which will be to place 
every railway or canal constructed on so important 
a line of passage on the footing of a universal pro- 
rty, of which the whole world shall at all times 
ave the use upon conditions the same for all. It 
is thus that the payment established formerly by 





feudalism at very frequented passes, as the strait 
called the Sound, has been redeemed at their com. 
mon charge by the combined action of all commer. 
cial peoples, through the payment, once for all, of g 
certain sum. The character of these pieces of pro- 
perty of a new class, placed under the gis of uni. 
versal good faith, and even, at need, of the mili 
forces of all nations, calls for a peculiar legislation, 
What extent ought this common domain of civilized 
nations to acquire ? 

The other business of the day excited little in. 
terest. 


On Monday morning, we began business, in the 
Department of PunIsHMENT and REFoRMaTioy, 
with a long address by our Irish ATtoRNEY Genz. 
RAL.—This address, rather Irish in tone, was well 
received. The usual practical work was done in 
the other Sections. 


In that of JurtsPRUDENCE, Mr. A. Rytanp 
read a ‘Report of the Mercantile Legislation 
Committee on the Bankruptcy Law Amendment 
Act’ ; and Mr. D. C. HEeRon read a paper on Joint- 
Stock Frauds, ‘Should the Accounts of Joint. 
Stock Companies be audited by a Public Officer? 


In the Department of Pustic Hearn, Dr. D, 
PHELAN read a paper, entitled ‘Suggestions for 
the Prevention of Small-pox ; and Mr. N. Rornson, 
an Essay entitled, ‘A Glance at the Dwellings of 
the Poor in Dublin, including Lodging-houses, 
Model and Otherwise.’ 


In the Department of Socta, Economy, Mr. 
H. HENNEssyY read a paper ‘On the Law of Flue. 
tuation in Wages.’—Dr. R. ELuiorr read a paper 
‘On Working Men’s Reading-rooms as an impor- 
tant Modification of Mechanics’ Institutes.’—The 
Rev. J. B. Ropinson read a paper, ‘On the Con- 
dition of the Working Classes and their Dwellings.’ 
—A paper was also read, on the part of Miss 
Corsett, ‘ On the Homes of Female Servants.’ — 
The Rev. Mr. BrovuGcHam read a paper ‘On 
Woman’s Work among the Female Peasantry,’ by 
Mrs. C. A. BroucHam.—The Rev. J. B. Rosrnson 
read a paper ‘On the Condition of the Working 
Classes,’ contributed by the Rev. W. Hickry.— 
Miss S. P. Remonp read a paper ‘On American 
Slavery, and its Influence in Great Britain.’ 

In the obnoxious and noisy Department of 
Epvucation, Miss Twinine read a paper ‘On 
Workhouse Education.—Miss CorBETT read a 
paper ‘ On the Advisability of introducing District 
Pauper Schools into Ireland.’—Mr. RaxHot Das 
HALpak, native of Bengal, read a paper entitled 
‘Education in Bengal and its Results. —The Rev. 
Prof. Gipson, of Belfast, read a paper ‘On the 
Foundation created by Erasmus Smith for Educa- 
tional Objects.’ 


On Tuesday, Lord TaLBotT DE MAaLanIDE, as 
President of the Department of Pusiic Heattu, 
delivered his address in the Solicitors’ Buildings, 
There was a large attendance, and his lordship was 
very well received.—Dr. Miuroy read a report 
‘On Quarantine. —Dr. LANKESTER read a paper, 
by Mr. E. Cuapwick, ‘On the Application of Sa- 
nitary Science to Public Works of Irrigation.’— 
Mr. P. NEVILLE read a paper ‘On the Sewerage 
of Dublin.’ 

In the Department of Soctan Economy, Miss 
M. CarPENTER read a paper, ‘What shall we do 
with our Pauper Children?—Mrs. ATKINSON read 
a paper by herself and Mrs. Woop.ook, ‘ On 
the Irish Poor in Workhouses.—Mr. Mark S. 
O'SHAUGHNESSY read a paper ‘ On the Rearing of 
Pauper Children out of Workhouses.’—The Rev. 
T. O’MALLEY read a paper ‘On Irish Poor Law 
Reform.’—Miss F. P. Conse read a paper ‘On 
the Sick in Workhouses.’-—Major My xs O’REILLY 
read a paper ‘On the Superior Economy of Admi- 
nistration of Voluntary as distinguished from 
Legal Charity.’ 

In the Department of PunisHMENT and REFoR- 
MATION, Mr. CuarLes H. Foote read a paper 
‘On Punishment—its Effect by way of Example.’ 


In the Department of Pusric Heauru, Mrs. 
Fison read a paper ‘On Practical Sanitary Work 
in Town and Country.’ 


In the Department of JuRIsPRUDENCE, Mr. P. 
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J. M‘Kenna read ‘ Observations on the Proposal 
of admitting the Evidence of Accused Persons on 
their Trial. —Mr. Marx S. O’SHauGHNEssY read 
q paper ‘On the Changes in the Marriage Laws 
required, 80 as to ensure a complete Registration 
of Marriages in Ireland.’—Mr. J. C. Situ read 
a paper ‘On the Scotch Marriage Law.’—Dr. 
WappILOVE, Q.C., read a paper entitled, ‘The 
Law of Marriage and Divorce as at present exist- 
ing in England, Ireland, and Scotland ; and Mr. W. 
O'Connor Morris read a paper on ‘ The Marriage 
Law of the Empire.’ 


On Wednesday, Judge LonGFIELD delivered the 
discourse of the year, ‘ On Social Economy.’ 

In the Department of TrapE and INTERNA- 
qioNAL Law the Solicitor General presided.—Dr. 
Macaowan, of New York, read a paper ‘On Con- 
sular Jurisdiction in China and Japan, and the 
necessity of a Joint Tribunal to counteract the 
Evils of Extra-territoriality.’ 

In the Department of Epucation, Sir R. Kane 
read a paper ‘ On the Disadvantages of Denomina- 
tional Education as applied to Ireland ? and Prof. 
KAVANAGH read a paper ‘On the present Educa- 
tional Position of Roman Catholics, in relation to 
the State in Ireland.’ 

A sub-section of this Department was held 
under the presidency of Prof. HeNNEssy. The 
following papers were submitted :—‘ A Scheme for 
the Adult Education of the Working Classes in 
Dublin,’ by James P. ORcan.—‘ Paper Hangings, 
Auxiliaries to Education.’—‘ On the Influence of 
Newspapers on Popular Education,’ by Mr. G. W. 
BLANCHARD JERROLD ;—and ‘On Art Education 
considered in its Utilitarian and Social Aspect,’ by 
Mr. M. A. Hayes. 

At a concluding meeting held yesterday, the 
General Secretary, Mr. Hastings, reviewed an 
recapitulated the business done during the week. 

The lists of our proceedings will sufficiently 
inform you of our energy and industry. The 
debates on Education and on the Law of Marriage 
have been the most noisy and the most popular. 
The legends of the Yelverton trial have revived 
themselves from day to day. The Court has been 
thronged with ladies, who, on one or two occa- 
sions, have been rather shocked by the naked illus- 
trations of the evils of our marriage laws adduced 
by our legal sages. 

One result of the Congress, which, I hope, may 
lead to permanent good in Ireland, is the founda- 
tion here of a Ladies’ Sanitary Association, at the 
head of which are Lady Charlemont and Lady 
Talbot de Malahide. The establishment of this 
branch of an important London Society is mainly 
due to the exertions of Mrs. Fison and Dr. Lan- 
kester. I ought not to close these reports of the 
meetings of the Social Science Congress in Dublin 
without alluding to a point which has caused more 
talk here than all other topics—including the wet 
weather, the death of Madame Hayes, and the 
approaching Royal visit—put together—the attack 
of Dr. Cullen on Lord Brougham. 

You may remember that in my letter of last 
week I referred to the neutral and emasculated 
language, due to the locality no doubt, in which 
the noble President of the Congress spoke of Rome. 
But the language, mild as it was, called down upon 
the noble Lord and this scientific body the wrath of 
Dr. Cullen. Some of us were rather startled. In 
the programme of the proceedings, Sunday was 
set down for religious service; and the various 
thurches, Anglican, Presbyterian, and Roman 
Catholic, open to the members, were duly pointed 
out, with the consent, or by the invitation, of the 
religious authorities. Among them was Dr. Cullen’s 
church. Some members, who are not Roman 
Catholics, were conceding enough to accept what 
they considered a polite invitation to their neigh- 
bours’ service; when, to their amazement, in the 
place of finding an expression of welcome and good- 
will, they heard a violent personal attack delivered 
from the pulpit against Lord Brougham. I donot 
like to say that this incident caused a good deal of 
laughter out of church ; but it is a positive fact, that 
the archbishop’s denunciation has been a subject of 
conversation in all circles ever since Sunday. 
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Near Munich, August, 1861. 

THE villeggiatura is as much an established cus- 
tom in Munich as it is now in Italy, or as it was 
when Goldoni consecrated a series of comedies to 
the desire for the country and the subsequent re- 
sults. The writer of an amusing paper in the well- 
known Viennese weekly, the Stimmen der Zeit, on 
the Altbayer, the regular Bavarian, says that some 
years ago the inhabitants of Munich were content 
to spend their summer in a cool beer cellar, drink- 
ing the refreshing beverage from great cold mugs 
of stone. But this was before the discovery of the 
green lakes and breezy Alps of the Bavarian high- 
lands. Now every one considers it right to get 
away from the town, at least for a short freshener ; 
and those who can afford two residences, or have 
no pressing occupation in Munich, spend the whole 
summer in the country: and they do well. The 
newer part of Munich was built more for winter than 
summer ; the narrow lanes and high-roofed houses 
of the old town, which almost vie with Florence and 
Genoa in coolness, have been changed to broad 
glaring streets and shutterless windows, and the air 
of the town is like the air of a limekiln, close and 
stifling. From its southern situation and the prox- 
imity of the Alps, Munich enjoys the extremes of 
heat and cold ; and the more the houses are adapted 
for the extreme severity of winter, the less are 
they adapted for the extreme warmth of summer. 

Although the immediate neighbourhood of 
Munich is dull and flat, there is much very fine 
scenery, and many excellently adapted retreats 
within thirty or forty miles. The Lake of Starn- 
berg is a common summer residence; and though 
the lower end, which is most familiar to passing 
visitors, is not enticing, I believe there are beauti- 
But the chief resort 
of fashionable Munich—of the only Munich recog- 
nized by Baron Thiébault’s volume—is the Lake of 
Tegernsee, about forty miles from the city, and on 
the high road to a most beautiful part of the Tyrol. 
The scenery of the lake is certainly very fine, and 
the houses are better adapted, both in their ar- 
rangementsand inthe neighbourhood of markets, for 
residence than many out-of-the-way villages. But 
the absence of all social enjoyment combined with 
great social requirements, the crowded state of the 
village, and the rainy climate, render the place 
very tedious to all but its regular residents. 
Although Prince Charles, uncle of the present 
King, spends the summer there, and although 
many of the chief families in Munich, and a perfect 
colony of more miscellaneous guests, follow his ex- 
ample, there are no public amusements, no casino, 
no reading-room ; the supply of baths and boats is 
small and inferior, and the number of walks close 
at hand extremely limited. These wants would 
suffice to separate Tegernsee from fashionable 
watering places, such as Ischl or Kissingen ; yet 
the same strictness of tenue is required, and the 
same stiffness of demeanour is observed. But for 
thenatural advantages, you might still be in Munich, 
for you meet in your country walk the very same 
faces you would meet when strolling in the town ; 
and the same exaggerated salute of the whole hat, 
which the French author I have already alluded to 
considers superfluous, is as necessary up the larch- 
wood as down the Maximilian’s Strasse. 

These are some of the reasons which induced me 
not to follow the world to Tegernsee; and I write 
this from a small cottage in the neighbourhood of 
Rosenheim, on the side of a range of small hills, 
and with the high mountains at easy distance. 
The air is excellent, almost superior to that among 
the actual mountains, while we are not sufficiently 
near those breeders of bad weather to partake of 
all their influence. A stream, which was once 
celebrated for its fishing, runs along the valley 
below; but at present the common complaint of 
1848 and the independence of the ts after 
that year is the only answer given to questions about 
the noble art. ‘The peasants are the lords of the 
manor,” is the invariable excuse for every deficiency ; 
and I must own, from the tales I have heard of the 
way in which the mts exercise their rights, 
that they yield to no known English squires in 





independence. It is often impossible to get work 








done in the country here if you have accidentally 
given offence ; cases in which carpenters refused to 
do work because a job had been given to others than 
themselves, in which butchers refused to sell meat 
because some meat had been bought from Munich, 
are by no means unusual. As far as I can learn, 
the peasants are generally rich for their station: 
their wants are so few—their food is so cheap—they 
have scarcely any expenses of good clothing, neat- 
ness or comfort in their houses. Their general food 
consists of the national dish of Bavaria, Nudeln,— 
balls of flour cooked in fat, varied by meat once a 
week. They grow scarcely any fruit or vegetables, 
though they have often a good piece of ground, 
which is left quite fallow. None of the neat 
wooden houses which exist in the mountains proper 
are found here. The houses are generally half for 
the family, half for the cows and the hayloft, which 
explains their great length,—and the hinder part 
being made of wood with large jalousies, somewhat 
like a great English brewhouse. The smell of the 
hay is fortunately a purifier. 

If this simplicity of life had any connexion with 
Arcadia and the Golden Age, one would not be 
tempted to dwell on its inconveniences. But, un- 
happily, the simplicity is only in externals. The 
moral character of the people in their dealings with 
others is as low as can be imagined : they have all 
the cheating instincts of dwellers in towns, and 
when their clumsiness causes detection they feel no 
shame and show none. Stealing from strangers is 
not considered a crime, yet the uncommonness of 
bolts and bars would seem to show that they have 
not yet arrived at the further stage of mutual 
thieving. 

I was present the other night at a village fes- 
tival, the annual celebration of the dedication of 
the church. Two days are given up to this fes- 
tivity; during the days the people sit at home and 
offer beer and Nudeln to all comers; the evenings 
are devoted to dancing. Here I saw the national 
dancing for the first time, as practised by the pea- 
sants. At first they dealt only in waltzes, which 
they dance with an ease and a correctness which 
might be envied in many aristocratic circles. This 
was the dancing alluded to by Alfred de Musset, in 
his poem on the Mi-caréme, where he expresses a 
desire that a French duchess might dance “‘ ausst 
bien qu'un bouvier Allemand.” After a few of these 
ordinary dances came the national peasant’s dance, 
which began by a few turns together, then the 
men left the women to revolve by themselves out- 
side, while they kept time to the music with violent 
slapping of their thighs, hopping all the time on 
one leg, and ending the measure either by a stamp 
which shook the floor, or by a yell that wound 
like a ghostly cry through the long low passages 
of the house. In the ordinary dances, too, a little 
of the national character appeared. Each man 
gave his partner a twirl, like that of the ballet, 
when he set her down; and whenever a man had 
occasion to pass by the dancers, he followed in the 
wake of some couple, hopping in time, and slap- 
ping his thighs vehemently. Of course, beer is not 
stinted, and all strangers who look on are expected 
to contribute towards the music. Perhaps the most 
enjoyable part to the people are the preparations. 
The owner of the house I write in is even now 
busy papering and whitewashing her room for an 
approaching festival ; and the cooking which imme- 
diately precedes is formidable in a country where 
the only cooking apparatus is an open hearth more 
worthy of a gipsy’s camp than a ome <a 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Manchester, we find, is stirring heartily in de- 
fence of that freedom of inquiry which is menaced 
by the proceedings of the Bishop of Salisbury. A 
committee to collect funds to assist Dr. Williams 
in his lawsuit has been formed, and is already in 
communication with the London Committee. In 
this connexion it may be well to quote from a let- 
ter written by Dr. Williams to a gentleman prof- 
fering his support, the following passage:—‘“‘ The 
point of difference between myself and an eminent 
Reviewer, who has thought it worthy of him to 
pay compliments to a Bishop at my expense, and 
at that of truth, is not that the Reviewer considers 
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any of my literary positions unfounded, but he | 
wishes them to wear ‘a becoming veil of German | 
or of Latin notes.’ Whereas, with myself it is no | 
part of Christ’s faith that we should misrepresent | 
history or criticism, nor do I yet believe that the | 
people of England, whose national conscience is the | 
living imponent of our Articles, pay their clergy 
to deceive them. If a religious theory requires 
correction, the clergy are the men most bound to 
correct it. The application of such general princi- 
ples to details would, I humbly conceive, be best 
left to literary discussion. There must be a possi- 
bility that attempts to stifle research by penalties, 
without first inquiring whether the results of 
research have been correctly given, may turn out 
to be an ignorant trampling in the dust not only of 
the general rights of conscience, but of our special 
Ordination Law. Thus, if it be only conceived 
possible that my own deliberate Report of Hebrew 
prophecy, after many years of thoughtful study, 
should turn out both true and the most conserva- 
tive view consistent with truth, it will follow upon 
that hypothesis that the evasive contumely heaped 
upon me by Bishops, and the ill-advised suit 
against me in the Court of Arches, tend, in effect, 
to force a gigantic misrepresentation of Holy Writ 
upon the clergy by violence, and upon the laity by 
disguise. I do not expect that words or deeds 
of such tendency will approve themselves to the 
judgment of the nation, or of the Church, so soon 
as the cloud of misrepresentation is cleared away.” 
—We do not prejudge the case. We object to the 
principle involved in the action taken by the 
Bishop, as likely, if successful, to prevent investi- 
gation and discussion. That cannot be of service 
to the nation or to the Church. What is our sacred 
right of private judgment worth, if we are to be 
intellectually bound in the chains of a past age ? 
Science will not stand still, or silence all its voices 
at the bidding of the Court of Arches ; and what 
chance will religious truth have of sustaining itself 
in the midst of scientific discovery, if it is to be 
denied beforehand all the advantages to be derived 
from enlarged learning and the establishment of 
new facts? If reverential and honest criticism is 
not to be applied to theological articles, the world 
must fall back on infallible authority,—England 
cease to assert its personality among nations,— 
and the Anglican church prostrate itself in Rome. 

The Archeological Association is holding its 
Eighteenth Congress at Exeter, under the Presi- 
dency of Sir Stafford Northcote. Mr. Planché, 
Mr. Wright, Mr. Gordon Mills, and Mr. Pettigrew, 
have had the lion’s share of the work. Next week 
we may give some account of the proceedings :— 
the papers read, the objects collected, and the ex- 
cursions made. 

An agreeable meeting of the Midland Scientific 
Association was held at Rolleston Hall, the seat of 
Sir Oswald Mosley, afew daysago. This societyis a 
new one. The four counties of Stafford, Leicester, 
Derby, and Nottingham, if less famous than some | 
others for scientific enterprise, are known to con- 
tain a good many clergymen and gentlemen, who 
as naturalists, as writers, and as observers, may be | 
all the better able to carry on their studies by.asso- | 
ciation and communication witheach other. Dining 
and hospitality forma part of the programme, after 
which come the reading of papers on generaland local | 
subjects. Thus, the countiesare brought together; 
if the scientific profit is not at first very great, and 
it may improve with time, an agreeable interchange 
of ideas and of social courtesies takes place. At | 
the meeting just held, under the presidency of Sir | 
Oswald Mosley, the Rev. Gerard Smith contributed | 
a paper on Comets; Mr. E. Brown gave some details 
on a house struck by lightning at Linton; Mr. H. 
W. Bates exhibited two boxes of ants collected by 
himself on the River Amazon; and Mr. Brown read 
a paper on the Post-tertiary Geology of the neigh- 
bourhood of Burton-on-Trent. The meeting was 
an extremely pleasant one; and the result of it will 
probably be a new crop of observers of nature in a 
district not much worked by the regular scientific 
world. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black have issued a separate 
Map of Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware, show- 
ing the division of those States into counties, and 
Jaying down the lines of rail. The map is num- 





bered to take its place in the General Atlas issued 
by the same firm. 

A noticeable man has passed away in our Sibe- 
rian illustrator and explorer, Thomas W. Atkinson. 
His death took place at Lower Walmer, Kent, 
on Tuesday, last week. For about a year, the 


| great traveller had been ailing; never having 


quite recovered from the waste of his long and 
arduous journeys in the wild country of the Amoor; 
but no immediate danger had been feared by his 
physician. Little or no suffering had accompanied 
his decline, and his most intimate friends had 
scarcely dreamt that his life was in peril. He tried 
the country air; he rode; he walked; he handled 
his familiar gun. In the early summer he had a 
fall which shook and injured him. Buthe bore up 
well, and went down to Walmer, as every one goes 
down in August to the sea. At length he passed 
away as into a tranquil sleep. Atkinson was born 
in Yorkshire, on the 6th of March, 1799, and he 
was consequently in his sixty-second year when he 
died. He was in the truest and best sense a self- 
made man. Left an orphan when a child, he began 








preparations; and the work on which his ; 
tation as a Histologist is chiefly based is the ‘ Tus. 
trated Catalogue’ of the specimens, showing thy 
minute structure of tissues, in the College Museu 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Mr. Quekett wag 
pointed Professor of Histology;.and on the retire. 
ment of Professor Owen in 1856, became principal 
Conservator of that museum. But his heaih 
rapidly failed, and after successive severe and debj. 
litating attacks, he expired at Pangbourne, on Tug. 
day the 20th of August. Professor Quekett’s pyp. 
lished works on the Microscope and Microscopical 
Anatomy have a high and deserved reputation: 
his great experience and vast extent of informatio, 
made his opinion of peculiar value, and in much 
request on obscure diseases and morbid alterations 
of structure; andthe uniform readinessand urbani 
with which he imparted his knowledge to all who 
visited for that purpose the Museum of the Sur. 
geons’ College, will make the memory of ‘this mog 
worthy and valuable officer gratefully cherished, 
Physiological science and the medical profession 
have sustained a great loss in this excellent and, 


life for himself at the early age of eight ; from which | whilst health and strength were spared him, inde. 
time he gained his own living, while training him- | fatigable man. Professor Quekett was selected by 
self into a good scholar and a well-mannered gen- | the Council of the Royal Society from the candi. 
tleman. Those who met him in his later years in dates for Fellowship, and was elected in 1860, 


the drawing-room or the country-house, werestruck 


We are asked to state, that the sale given by 


by the undefinable grace and bearing which are | Lord Brougham, in his speech at the Social Scienee 
sometimes thought to bethemonopoly ofancientrace. | Congress at Dublin, to the Halfpenny Journal, 
The true figure, it is said, is 
The mistake was Lord Brougham’s, not 


He educated himself as an architect, and a church | 8,000, was an error. 
built by him in Manchester testified to his skill | 180,000. 
asa builder; but his instrument was the pencil, and | ours. 


his vocation that of a traveller. Owing to an ac- 


cidental remark of Alexander Humboldt, he turned | has 


his eyes to the picturesque land of Oriental Russia. 
His pictures, whichhave been much exhibited ateven- 


ing parties, and have been reduced for his books, | 


are exceedingly clever, and he wrote with as much 
power and freshness as he drew. In person, he 
was the type of an artistic traveller, thin, lithe, and 
sinewy, with a wrist like rock, and an eye likea 
poet’s ; manner singularly gentle, and an air which 
mingled entreaty with command. The two great 
works which he produced on Siberia and on the 


The sale of the late Rev. Dr. Bandinel’s Li 

gone off well under the hammer of Messrs, 
Sotheby & Wilkinson. The following are examples 
worthy of note:—Bale’s First Examinacyon of Anne 
Askewe, the rare first edition, with the Balade 
whych she made and sange when she was in Nevw- 
gate, 1547, 11/.—Bodenham’s Belvedere, a fine 
copy of the first edition, 13/.—Images of the Old 


| Testament, containing 94 cuts, designed by Holbein, 
| Lyons, 1549, 117. 11s.—Sir Dudley Carleton’s Let- 
| ters, privately printed at the expense of the Earlof 


Amoor have made the whole world familiar with | 


his name, and with his extraordinary assemblage | —Ammonii Hermie in Porphyrii Institutionem, 
, Rome, 1499, a large copy, 4/.—Daniel’s Hymen's 


, Triumph, a Masque performed at Somerset House 


of qualities and accomplishments. These books 
were not only great books, but great deeds. Like 
Livingstone’s ‘Travels,’ the ‘Amoor’ is not so 


much a successful piece of writing as a series of | 


accomplished facts, and it represents, with the 
usual amount of midnight oil, preliminary years of 
hard riding, scant fare, nervous watching, desert 
fever, hunger, thirst, and cold,—the privation of a 
tent,—and the fag of a savage life. 
misery and adventure has come to us a most 
precious treasury of knowledge. By pen and pencil 
Atkinson opened to Western Europe, and even to 


regions were a mystery and a blank ; they are now 


River, and better than the shores of Carpentaria. 
If it be a noble thing to add to the stock of human 


glory. 

Another loss of the week is that of James Bruce, 
author of ‘Classic and Historic Portraits.’ Mr. 
Bruce died on Sunday last, at Mount Charles, near 
Belfast, in which town he had been lately residing, 
as editor of The Northern Whig,—the paper which 
Edward Whitby had ruled before his fatal voyage 
to Australia. The deceased was a good scholar and 
an excellent writer; he had seen much of the world, 
and was well acquainted with the languages and 
literatures of modern Europe. Besides his ‘Classic 
and Historic Portraits,’ he wrote a valuable work 
on India, ‘Scene’ and Sights in the East.’ 

John Thomas Quekett, who died last Tuesday, 
began his career as a medical student atthe London 
Hospital, and obtained by successful competition 
a Studentship in Anatomy for three years in the 
College of Surgeons; at the close of which his supe- 
rior attainments as an anatomist, especially in 
minute dissections and microscopical investigations, 
led to.a permanent appointment in the Hunterian 
Museum. He was there principally occupied in 
extending and arranging the series of microscopical 


Before his day, those | 


Hardwicke, 41. 12s.— Aimylii de RebusGestis Fran. 
corum, libri x, Grolier’s copy, Paris, 1539, 161, 10s, 


at the marriage of Sir Robert Ker, London, 1615, 
believed to be unique, 18/. 5s.—Frith’s Disputacion 
of Purgatorye, 3/. 6s.—Grenvilliana Bibliotheca,3 
vols., 6/. 10s.—De Echave, Discursos de la Anti- 
guedad de la Lengua Cantabra Bascongada, en 


| Mexico, 1607, 171. 15s.—Cranford’s Teares of Tre- 
Out of that | 


land, a very fine copy, 16/.—Historia Septem Sa- 
pientum Rome, 61. 7s. 6d.—Dugdale’s Monasticon 


; Anglicanum, by Caley, Ellis & Bandinel, the editor's 


; own copy, on large paper, 81/.—Hatton’s Ovid's 
the Russians of St. Petersburg and Moscow, the | 
| vast regions of the Amoor. 


Walnut Tree, 1627, believed to be unique, 121.— 
Heyden’s English Physitian’s Tutor, 1665, 61. 165s. 


| —Knox’s Confession, very rare, 51, 2s. 6d.—Jesus 
as well known to us as the country of the Orange | 


Prefigured, an almost unique poem, 5/. 15s.—Rela- 


| tion of Maryland, together with a Map of the 


| knowledge, Atkinson had gained a high degree of | 





country, one of the earliest pieces relative to the 
settlements of the English in this part of the 
American Continent, Sept. 8, 1635, 16/. 10s.—The 
Cony-catching Bride, 1643, 7/.—Panzeri Annales 
Typographici, 11 vols. 13/.5s.—Horsley’s Britannia 
Romana, 10/. 15s.—Lucani Pharsalia, a fine copy, 
circa 1470, 13/.—The Prymer of Sarysbury Use, 
imperfect, 11/.—Processionale Compleium pertotum 
Anni circulum ad Usum Celebris Ecclesize Ebora- 
censis, 1530, 861.—A treatise called Pervula, 11/. 
5s.—Prymer in Englyshe and in Latyn, 1538, 10. 
5s.—Workes of the most Famous and Reverend 
Divine Mr. Thomas Scot, printed at Utrick, 1624, 
71.—Two very interesting Letters, entirely in the 
autograph of Oliver Cromwell, 59/.—Ormerod’s 
History of Cheshire, 3 vols. 337. 10s.—A Memarial 
of all the English Monarchs, by Taylor the Water 
Poet, with the rare portrait of Charles the First, 
191. 5s.—The Sculler, by the Same, 117. 15s.—All 
the Workes of John Taylor the Water Poet, Hl. 
15s.—Tofte’s Laura, a collection of Sonnets of «the 
highest rarity, London, 1597, 297. 10s.—Tragedy 
of Hamlet, quarto, 1611, 31l.—Some pieces by 
Whittinton, 287.8s.—A curious Broadside respect 
ing the Spanish Armada, 87. 10s,—Names of all the 
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Maiores, Sherifs and Balives of the Cittie of York, 
aneatly-written manuscript, about 40 feet long, 261. 
_—Yorkshire Genealogies, an important manuscript 
of nearly 300 leaves, 271. 10s.—Total, 1,91 6l. 11s. 
The second great German Turner-festival was 
held at Berlin in the course of last week ; it cele- 
prated the fifty years’ jubilee of the foundation of 
the German art of “‘Turnen,”—the technical ex- 
ression for these gymnastical exercises. Friedrich 
Ludwig Jahn was the inventor or founder of the 
art in its present shape (quite different from the 
nastic exercises of the ancients); wherefore the 
name by which he generally goes, “Turnvater 
Jahn.” The impulse which instigated Jahn to 
teach German youth to use and strengthen their 
jimbs and muscles, in a manner hitherto unex- 
ampled, is similar to the feeling which gave birth 
to the rifle movement in this country : it was the 
hatred and fear of the French Emperor; it was 
the wish to be strong, and a match for his armies. 
Who could doubt that the great muscular strength 
imparted in this way, the hardening of nerve, 
sinew, and the whole system, did its part well 
when it was put to the test, when the battles were 
fought ? Jahn’s memory, therefore, will always be 
held in honour, as that of a true patriot who had 
helped not a little to liberate his country. His 
reward comes somewhat late ; he has rested in his 
grave these last ten years, and did not live to see 
the art of “Turnen” come into honour again: it 
was considered criminal for many years; it was 
looked upon as high treason. When the German 
youth had learnt, by the help of Jahn, to harden 
their frames, they were graciously permitted to 
spill their blood, and to drive the usurper out of the 
country ; but when the princes all sat safely on 
their different thrones again, when the Congress of 
Vienna made a division of Europe, such as is still 
the curse of Italy and Austria, when every pro- 


mise to the German nation was broken, and Met- 
temich, Gentz, and others like them, ruled over 
Germany ; then Jahn and Arndt, and all the good 
patriots who had been spared in battle (unlike 
Theodor Korner, whom Fate had bedded softly 
imhis youth and glory) were banished and stigma- 


tized as traitors, the art of ‘‘ Turnen” was forbidden 
and prohibited as dangerous to the State. The 
exiled art has returned now to its country; thou- 
sands of its disciples from all parts of Germany, 
and even America, were received at Berlin by the 
authorities of the town and cheering multitudes, 
festival arches, music, and flowers. The first day, 
with the procession of the “Turners” and their re- 
ception, brought the whole town into commotion ; 
but we hear so often now of these processions, of 
floral showers, the ceremony of the consecration of 
banners, and all the usual appurtenances of such 
fies, that they seem like every-day occurrences. 
Moreover, the speeches were weak and flat. His- 
torical reminiscences could not be well avoided, 
and these were so little flattering to Prussia, with 
regard to Jahn, that it was deemed courteous, 
probably, to dwell on them as little as possible. 
What distinguished this festival from others of the 
sort, was the performance of the ‘‘ Turners” on the 
Hasenhaide, near Moabit, which took place on the 
second day: this is a large plain in the vicinity of 
Berlin, famous because Jahn made his first at- 
tempts and experiments there. Here, with multi- 
tudes of people for delighted spectators, among 
which were the Minister Count Schwerin, with his 
daughters, and the Police-director, Von Winter, the 
“Torners,” in their Turner costume—grey jacket 
and trowsers, 5 or 6,000 in number, and placed in 
lines, went through the movements of the school. It 
was a peculiar and highly interesting sight; the pre- 
cision and alacrity with which the different evolutions 
and manceuvres were executed by the strong-limbed, 
tall and well-shaped young men, excited real and 
general admiration. At one time, when all the 
ams, by word of command, were stretched up 
high and straight, it reminded us of a field of 
indian corn, suddenly sprung up; then the bend- 
ing of the thousands of human forms to the right 
and to the left, with an accuracy which made them 
appear like one body, might be compared again to 
the waves of a field, its corn-ears moved by the 
Wind. This lasted about an hour and a half, and 


certainly formed the most interesting feature of 





the festival. After this the fuundation-stone 
was laid (it was taken’ from the house in which 
Jahn was born) of a monument to the memory of 
Jahn, which is to stand in the centre of the Ha- 
senhaide. We hear that a “‘Turnverein” with 150 
members, has been formed by the Germans in 
London. 


LAZARUS, COME FORTH! By DOWLING.—This work, 
pronounced by the first critics to be the finest Scripture Picture 
of the age, is NOW ON VIEW at Betjemann’s, 28, Oxford Street, 
W.—Admission, 6d.; Fridays and Saturdays, 1s. 








SCIENCE 

+ 
Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered at 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, in 

April, May and. June, 1861. By Max 

Miller, M.A. (Longman & Co.) 

Amone the difficulties of which Prof. Miiller 
says he first became aware when he began to 
write his Lectures, he mentions the dryness of 
his subject in many parts. This, we think, 
was a false alarm. That there is nothing re- 
pulsive in the study of language, if rightly 
treated, even to the general reader, is sufti- 
ciently proved by the demand for such a book 
as Trench’s ‘Study of Words, which reached 
a third edition, we believe, within a year of 
its first appearance, and is often asked for at 
public libraries. In fact, the subject is only 
too fascinating to many minds. The continual 
discovery of startling relationships between 
words that were never supposed to have any 
connexion with each other, is a never-failing 
source of interest, which begets a thirst for 
novel results and an eagerness of speculation 
by no means favourable to the acquisition of 
sound views. We cannot for a moment ima- 
gine that those who enjoyed the privilege of 
listening to these Lectures found them at all 
tedious or uninteresting. If there be any dry- 
ness in the problems discussed, the lecturer 
has, by skilful treatment, concealed it from 
observation. 

The subject which Prof. Miller has under- 
taken to expound is not any particular lan- 
guage, nor any number of languages; but 
language itself, as an expression of thought— 
its origin, nature and laws, to ascertain which 
the inquirer must resort to the same processes 
of collecting, comparing, analyzing and classify- 
ing phenomena, and thence deducing general 
principles, as are employed by the inductive 
philosopher in every branch of science. He is 
at great pains to vindicate the honour of the 
study, which he does not hesitate to rank with 


the physical sciences. It appears to us that he is | 


not always successful in refuting the objections 
to this view, which he puts into the mouth of 
an opponent. Nor is it always easy to recon- 
cile his statements with one another at first 
sight. Thus, at one time we are told that 
language has no independent existence apart 
from man, its reduction to writing being a 
mere accident; and, on the other, that the 
changes which take place in it are beyond the 
reach or control of man. It is emphatically 
asserted that, “although there is a continuous 
change in language, it is not in the power of 
man either to produce or to prevent it. We 
might think as well of changing the laws which 
control the circulation of our blood, or of adding 
an inch to our height, as of altering the laws of 
speech or inventing. new words according to 
our own pleasure.” 

This is contrary to the well-known remark 
of Horace, which ascribes the disappearance of 
some words and the creation of others to usage, 
as the chief authority in language. We are at 
a loss to perceive why men’s words should be 
beyond their control, any more than their 
actions. If the changes which are admitted 
to have taken place-and to be going on in lan- 





| 
| 





guage are independent of man, upon what are 
they dependent? Prof. Miiller seems to ascribe 
them to the laws oflanguage, which, he says, “were 
not made by man; on the contrary, man had to 
obey them without knowing of their existence.” 
We wish he had been a little more explicit 
with regard to these inexorable laws of: lan- 
guage which, we are told, it is a physical 
impossibility to alter in the smallest degree. 
We should like, if possible, to know some- 
thing more than is here communicated about 
the nature and origin of these laws. The fol- 
lowing extract, though interesting in an etymo- 
logical point of view, does not satisfy our want :— 

‘In the growth of the modern Romance lan- 
guages out of Latin, we can perceive not only 
a general tendency to simplification, not only a 
natural disposition to avoid the exertion which the 
pronunciation of certain consonants, and still more, 
of groups of consonants, entails on the speaker: 


aut we can see distinct laws for each of the 


Romance dialects, which enable us to say, that in 
French the Latin patrem would naturally grow 
into the modern pére. The final m is always 
dropped in the Romance dialects, and it was 
dropped even in Latin. Thus we get patre instead 
of patrem. Now, a Latin t between two vowels 
in such words as pater is invariably suppressed in 
French. This is a law, and by means of it we can 
discover at once that catena must become chéne ; 
fata, a later feminine representation of the old 
neuter futum, fée; pratum,a meadow, pré. From 
pratum we derive prataria, which in French 
becomes prairie; from fatum, fataria, the English 
fairy. Thus every Latin participle in atus, like 
amatus, loved, must end in French in é. The 
same law then changed patre (pronounced patere) 
into paere, or pére; it changed matrem into mére, 
fratrem into frére. These changes take place 
gradually but irresistibly, and, what is most im- 
portant, they are completely beyond the reach or 
control of the free will of man.” 

We are tempted to ask how the final m came 
to be always dropped in the Romance dialects, 
and a Latin t between two vowels to be invari- 
ably suppressed in French? Prof. Miiller does 
not shrink from attempting the solution of 
other problems which present quite as formid- 
able an aspect; as, for instance, why rex should 
have been used to denote the subject, and regem 
the object; why the transition from present to 
past time should be denoted by the change of 
0 to avi in the Latin amo, and the addition of 
the letter d to love in English; why the plural 
of bruder in German should be briider, and of 
brother in English brethren; and what is the 
origin of those roots which are the constituent 
elements of various families of languages. 
Indeed, he even goes so far as to stake the 
very existence of a science of language upon its 
capability of answering these questions. He 
thus concludes an elaborate discussion of the 
second of the above questions :— 

‘“‘ The d of the preterite, therefore, which changes 
I love into J loved is originally the auxiliary verb 
to do, and J loved is the same as J love did, or I did 
love. In English dialects, as, for instance, in the 
Dorset dialect, every preterite, if it expresses a 
lasting or repeated action, is formed by J did, and 
a distinction is thus established between ‘’e died 
eesterdae,’ and ‘the vo’ke did die by scores ;’ 
though originally died is the same as die did. It 
might be asked, however, very properly, how did 
itself, or the Anglo-Saxon dide, was formed, and 
how it received the meaning of a preterite. In 
dide the final de is not termination, but it is the 
root, and the first syllable di is a reduplication of 
the root, the fact being that all preterites of 
old, or, as they are tithémi called, strong verbs, 
were formed as in Greek.and Sanskrit’ by means 
of reduplication:. The root do in Anglo-Saxon is 
the same as the root thé in tithémi in. Greek, and 
the Sanskrit root dhdé in dadhémi. Anglo-Saxon 
dide would therefore correspond to Sanskrit dadhau, 
I placed.” 

We repeat the expression of the pleasure we- 
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have derived from the perusal of these interest- 
ing Lectures, the delivery and publication of 
which will have an important bearing upon 
philological inquiry. 





SOCIETIES. 

Entomo.ocicat.—Aug. 5.—S. W. Douglas, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—Mr. Bowring 
exhibited some extraordinary Cetonide, Cassi- 
didze and other Coleoptera, from Penang.—Mr. 
Stainton exhibited two examples of a Noctua, 
taken in the fens of Norfolk, in June last, by 
Messrs. Winter and Crotch, which he believed to 
be Nonagria Elymi, a species hitherto only found on 
the shores of the Baltic.—Mr. Fereday exhibited a 
singular Polyommatus, considered to be a hybrid 
produced from P. Alexis and P. Ayon.—The 
President exhibited a Spilonota, allied to S. 
dealbana, but distinct from any described species, 
which he had lately found near Mickleham ; and 
some interesting species of Hemiptera and 
Coleoptera.—Mr. Stevens exhibited a beautiful 
series of Buprestide, from the neighbourhood of 
Adelaide, containing upwards of fifty species.— 
Mr. Bond exhibited both sexes of a new species of 
Gelechia, allied to G. pictella, found by Mr. Bar- 
rett on the sandhills near Dublin, and remarkable 
for the abbreviated posterior wings of the female. 
—Dr. Knaggs exhibited a series, including both 
sexes, of Nonagria Bondii, and Acentropus niveus, 
and made some observations in support of the 
claims of the latter species to be considered Lepi- 
dopterous.—The Secretary read a note from Mr. 
King, on the occurrence of Leucania putrescens 
near Torquay; and a communication from Lord 
Dunsany, respecting the ravages committed by the 
larve of Biston hirtarius in the neighbourhood of 
Navan, Ireland, during the past three years, and 
especially the present summer.—Prof. Westwood 
exhibited two larve of a species of (Estrus, or gad- 
fly, received from Honduras, where it is said to 
attack the human species, as the (@. bovis does the 
cattle in Europe. 





FINE ARTS 
——o 
THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 

Tue Arundel Society, which has already pub- 
lished chromolithographs from Pinturicchio’s 
frescoes at Spello, namely, ‘The Nativity’ and 
‘Christ among the Doctors,’ as its annual issue 
to subscribers in 1857 and 1858, now concludes 
the series with ‘The Annunciation,’ by the same 
master, from the same cathedral. This is an 
extra publication, accessible to the members 
and the public. Together with these are three 
of the heads in outline, on a large scale, from 
the picture itself: those of the Virgin, the 
angel who brings the intelligence, and the portrait 
of the painter, which, after a not unfrequent 
fashion in his day, Pinturicchio has represented 
hanging upon the wall of the splendid apartment 
wherein he placed the incident itself. Some anec- 
dotes of the painter of this extraordinary work may 
add interest to the admirable reproduction the 
Arundel Society has put forth, A Memoir, by 
. Mr. Layard, accompanying the series, furnishes 
the following :—Trojolo dei Baglioni, prior of the 
Collegiate Church of Sta. Maria Maggiore, Spello, 
invited Pinturicchio to decorate a chapel of the 
Virgin with frescoes. Bernardino Pinturicchio was 
the son of Benedetto di Biagio, and was born at 
Perugia in 1454. He was called Pinturicchio, or 
the “‘ little painter,” from the lowness of his sta- 
ture. He was a great friend of P. Perugino, and 
accompanied him to Rome to paint the Vatican 
and other great buildings for Pope Sixtus the 
Fourth, and lived there more as a companion than 
as an assistant in the society of Luca Signorelli, 
Bramante, and others of the distinguished artists 
of the time. Before he was thirty he painted for 
Cardinal Rovere a part of his palace, and the fine 
frescoes in the Church of Sta. Maria del Popolo. 
At Orvieto he wrought on the completion of the 
Cathedral ; all his frescoes there have perished, ex- 
cept eight figures of the Evangelists and the doctors 
of the church. At Rome he again worked for four 
years, with slight interruptions, in the new halls of 


the Vatican, upon the still existing frescoes, and in 
St. Angelo, where none remain. 

Until the end of the sixteenth century Pintu- 
ricchio worked at Rome, when he removed to 
Spello and commenced, in 1500, the series the 
Arundel Society has reproduced for us. These, 
says Mr. Layard, have escaped restoration, but 
suffered neglect ; the rain, penetrating the roof, 
has trickled down their faces, so that the plaster 
is peeling off and the colours have lost their original 
brilliancy. Those on the roof are fast disappearing, 
so rapidly, indeed, that Mr. Layard’s observation 
from year to year has enabled him to note the 
changes that have taken place in them. How 
many a valiant heart has done its best before 
the walls that are now almost desecrated, pour- 
ing out its most earnest love in Art, exercising 
its subtlety of handicraft,—the artist’s craft that 
has been intrusted to so few to exercise duly! It 
is hard such things should fade and fail utterly 
from the earth: something might surely be done by 
is England to preserve them as they stand, or, next 
best, at least to get good copies of them, which can 
be had for a small price, so that the glories of Art 
be not wholly lost. Let us remember that 

Wherever a fresco peels and drops, 
Wherever an outline weakens and wanes 
Till the latest life in the painting stops, 
Stands One whom each fainter pulse-tick pains !— 
One, wishful each scrap should clutch its brick, 
Each tinge not wholly escape the plaster : 
A lion who dies of an ass’s kick, 
The wronged great soul of an ancient Master. 

To aid in this work of transcript and preservation 
the Arundel Society was instituted; and it has 
spread a knowledge of early Italian Art amongst 
our countrymen. Now is the time when more than 
ever some consistent and potent effort should be 
made to preserve as well as to copy these immortal 
works. The pictures of Pinturicchio are interesting 
independent of their own merits, because they 
mark the transition, as Mr. Layard justly remarks, 
‘between the Umbrian school and the Roman 
founded by Raphael, showing the first decay of 
that spiritualism which especially distinguishes 
the former. A less brilliant and subtle colourist 
than Pietro, less tender, and less deeply reli- 
gious in sentiment, he displays greater dramatic 
vigour and dramatic unity in his works. He at- 
tempts to portray with truth, and with a more 
exact imitation of nature, the various emotions and 
feelings of the actors in the scene he depicts, and 
endeavours to depart from a mere conventional 
treatment. In this attempt he is far behind the 
great historical painters of the Umbrian school who 
had immediately preceded him, or were his con- 
temporaries, Masolino, Masaccio, Benozzo Gozzoli 
and Ghirlandajo. They were superior to him in 
the representation of true dignity and in elevated 
conception of character. Pinturicchio, in compa- 
rison with them, is frequently weak and even com- 
mon-place, as well as inferior in variety of action, 
showing the influence of that conventional spirit of 
the Umbrian school from which Raphael alone 
entirely freed himself.” This is Mr. Layard’s 
opinion. He might have said with greater justice 
that Pinturicchio was altogether an inferior painter 
to those great artists whose names he has quoted, 
who were inferior to none, except in the technical 
development of the art they helped to perfect. 
Essentially a painter of transition, he developed 
neither of the great points which made his prede- 
cessors and those who followed him intime. Still 
his work is admirable, and in the history of Art im- 
portant. The chromolithograph before us may be 
reported to be amongst the best, if not the best, of 
those published by the Society. We do not care very 
much about the outlines of the heads which accom- 
pany this transcript; believing, as wedo, that tracing 
is one of the most fallacious methods of attempting 
to render the true characteristic aspect of a picture 
or portion of a picture, because not once in a thou- 
sand times does the expression lie wholly in the 
form or as much of it as an outline can render, 
even supposing that the true form of the original 
is always attained, which is too often a thing im- 
practicable, owing to the tender gradations of sha- 
dow which mark the delicate features, only to be 
rendered, in a tracing, by lines. The examples 
before us are certainly carefully done. 





Finz-Art Gossrp.— A private view of the 
Exhibition of the Liverpool Society of Fine Arts 
is to be opened on Saturday next. These Liver. 
pool gentlemen are quick with their work. The 
Soirée of the Royal Academy, on the close of their 
season, was held on the 31st of July, and the Liver. 
pool Society will be ready to open their Exhibition 
on the 31st of August. We hear that fourteen 
members of the Royal Academy are represented 
by their works, namely, Messrs. Mulready, Ward, 
Maclise, Roberts, Creswick, Lee, Hart, Foley, Faed, 
Frost, Goodall, Cooke, Sant, and Boxall; outside 
of the Academy are Messrs. Solomon, Morgan, 
Hall, Herrick, Craig, and others. In addition, 
there is the usual complement of selected pictures 
from Paris, Belgium, Holland, Diisseldorf, and 
other parts of the Continent. The water-colour 
department, which is said to be stronger this year 
than in former seasons, includes specimens of 
Messrs. Lance, Dodgson, Penley, Mrs. E. Murray, 
and other favourites. The English school is better 
represented than on any previous occasion ; and 
the Exhibition promises to be attractive and sue. 
cessful. In the evening the Council propose to 
hold a conversazione, at which several artists and 
literary persons are expected to be present. 

It is probable that a Winter Exhibition will be 
opened at the French Gallery in October next, for 
the display, we believe, of drawings and sketches 
by English artists. 

Mr. Holman Hunt's picture of ‘The Finding of 
Our Saviour in the Temple’ has been temporarily 
withdrawn from the German Gallery, in order that 
the draughtsman may finish in the artist’s studio, and 
under hissupervision, the chalk drawing from which 
the engraver (M. Blanchard) will reproduce the work. 
As the process of reproducing a picture by the 
engraver is not well known to the public, a few 
words on the present occasion may not be unac- 
ceptable. The drawing, above referred to, has been 
in the draughtsman’s (Mr. Morelli’s) hands about 
fifteen months, and it will require about two 
months’ more work to complete it. This transla- 
tion of the picture into black and white will render 
the engraver’s work more easy, and the process 
has always been adopted by the French and Ita- 
lian school of engravers in the pure line manner, 
Raphael Morghen was especially partial to it, as 
were Longhi, Anderloni, Foster, Henriquet Du- 
pont, A. L. Desnoyers, when working from the 
pictures of Raphael, Titian, and other old mas- 
ters. When the merit of the picture, as in many 
modern works, rests upon the touch and dextrous 
manipulation of the artist, as is the case with the 
productions of Wilkie, Sir E. Landseer, Mr. Frith, 
Mdlle. R. Bonheur, it would be impossible to 
make a copy good enough to engrave from, and 
the benefit of having a translation in black and 
white would be more than counterbalanced by the 
disadvantage of not having as a guide the véry 
touch of the painter, when an expression often 
depends on the most skilful application of. the 
brush ; but when, as is the case with Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s great work, the whole production is car- 
ried out with as much completeness and purity as 
any work ever painted, the task of the translator 
is rendered comparatively easy, and he has but to 
be scrupulously attentive to the original for draw- 
ing and expression, and to the chalk drawing for 
the effects translated therein of colour and tone; 
without this translation into black and white it 
would be a very difficult matter to render these 
qualities at once on to the copper, any attempt to 
do which might lead to endless corrections, and 
result in the loss of all appearance of freshness and 
clearness of execution. 

Mr. Woolner is engaged upon busts of Arch- 
deacon Hare and Professor Henslow, and upon 
group of the children of Mr. T. Fairbairn. 

The Report of the Select Committee appointed to 
consider the conditions of the gift of Turner's pic- 
tures to the nation has been made, and is in sub 
stance as follows. It will be remembered that we 
stated a few weeks ago that the deceased artist's 
will had been printed for presentation to the House 
of Lords on the motion of Lord St. Leonards, and 
that the Trustees of the National Gallery had moved 
the Government to consider if the legal right 





given to them by the decision of Vice Chancellor 
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Ziadersley,under which they holdT *s pictures, 
:ndersley, under which they hold Turner ; 
ry not = imply the duty of providing a safer 

Jace of deposit than had been found for them at 
South Kensington ; also, if they were not morally, 
not legally, bound to fulfil the conditions imposed 
by the testator. The Trustees consider themselves 
pound by both a moral and a legal duty ; and the 
committee of the House seem to take a similar 
yiew of the case. The instructions to the com- 
mittee were to consider in what manner the condi- 
tions annexed by the will of Turner to the be- 
quest of his pictures to the trustees of the National 
Gallery can best be carried out ; and, having done 
so, to consider and report the measures proper to 
be taken with respect to the Vernon Gallery, and 
the prospective measures to be adopted on future 
occasions of the like kind. The committee report 
that conditions imposed with regard to the ‘ Dido 
building Carthage,’ and the De Tabley pictures, 
that they should be placed between two Claudes, 
have been complied with. After recapitulating 
the conditions of the first three codicils to the will 
in question, the latter two of which state the gift 
to the Trustees of the National Gallery to be con- 
ditional on their erecting a gallery for the preserva- 
tion of the pictures added to the National Gallery, 
to be entitled ‘“'Turner’s Gallery,”—a condition 
which was required by the third codicil to be ful- 
filled within five years, on or before the expiration 
of the lease of the house in Queen Anne Street. 
Thus recapitulating, the report quotes further the 
fourth codicil, which extends the time for offering 
the finished pictures to ten years, after which 
they were to be exhibited gratuitously in Queen 
Anne Street during the remainder of the lease, 
except the last two years, and then the pictures 
were to be sold; and states that the Chancery 
decree declared that all the works, finished or 
unfinished, were given to the public, and were 
to be retained by the Trustees of the National 
Gallery. The committee consider that, having 
the possession of these works, the nation ought to 
carry out the conditions annexed to the gift, that, 
for want of a room to receive them, the pictures 
are now at Kensington, but the power of the 


‘trustees of the National Gallery has been pre- 


served over them, and it is publicly announced that 
they are there only temporarily. That Turner 
died in December, 1851, and, in’the opinion of the 
House, no further delay should take place in pro- 
viding a room or rooms for the reception and exhi- 
bition of the works, now the property of the nation, 
in connexion with the National Gallery, to be called 
“Turner’s Gallery.” That it is expedient that the 
finished pictures by Turner should be forthwith 
deposited and properly hung in one of the rooms 
of the present National Gallery, according to the 
plan which Mr. Wornum, the keeper, has stated 
in his evidence before the committee that he is pre- 
pared to carry out. But this arrangement, which 
will cause considerable inconvenience in the exhi- 
bition of the pictures now in the National Gallery, 
must be considered as of a strictly temporary cha- 
racter, pending the execution of a more enlarged 
and comprehensive plan. That, to provide such 
accommodation, Mr. Pennethorne has stated in his 
evidence that be can undertake to erect rooms fully 
sufficient for the reception of the Turner pictures 
at the back of the present National Gallery within 
twelve months, costing not more than 25,000J. 
That, unless some reasonable prospect of a grand 
gallery, befitting the national collection, being 
erected exists, the committee recommends the 
adoption of Mr. Pennethorne’s plan. As to the 
Vernon Gallery, and future gifts of the like kind, 
the committee leave the subject to be dealt with 
early in the ensuing session. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
ges 


ALFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS, THE- 
ATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, ard Evening :—Doors 
Open at Half-past Seven ; Commence at Eight. Grand Orchestra. 
Solo Pianoforte, Miss Julia Woolf, King’s Scholar, Royal Academy 
of Music, Vocalists: Mdlle. Parepa, Mr. George Perrin and Mr. 
Weiss, Admission: Pr de, 18. ; phi Stalls, 1s. 6d.; 
Boxes, 2s. 6d. ; Private Boxes, 1. 1s. and 103s. 6d.—Conductor Mr. 
Alfred Mellon. 

MDLLE. WHITTY will appear at the THEATRE ROYAL, 
DUBLIN, on September 17th, in ‘ PURITANT; on the 18th, in 

NORMA’; and on the 19th, in ‘IL BARBIERE,’ with Titiens, 
Giuglini, Swift, Lemaire, Della Sedie and Ciampi. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Newton’s Anglo-Italian Elements of Singing. 
(Novello.)—There have been many worse books of 
instruction than this. Some of the exercises are 
good ;—and Mr. Newton has paid more attention 
than is customary to phrasing and accent to all that 
concerns what we have so much at heart, a better 
declamation among our English singers. There 
remains something to be dwelt on, which we do 
not recollect to have seen touched even—the iden- 
tity of musical and poetical rhythms, coexistent 
with the licence permitted in certain forms and 
metres. For instance, the line 


% In the | days of | old, 
may be set as above, or as under— 
3 In the | days — of | old. 

It is the want of due advertence to permissible 
freedoms like this which makes foreigners—nay, 
and too many of our countrymen—set the English 
language so stiffly. Mr. Newton’s treatise winds 
up with a section on the “ Passions,” which is as 
singular a piece of reading as we are often favoured 
with ; his list of “‘ Passions” outnumbers those 
put into his Ode by Collins. They are (according 
to our author) Tranquillity, Cheerfulness, Rail- 
lery, Mirth, Joy, Delight, Pride, Surprise, Courage, 
Jealousy, Despair, Anger, Fear, Hatred, Pity, 
Perplexity, Hope, Love, Modesty, Melancholy, 
Reproving, Admiration, Shame and Remorse, 
Wonder, Exhorting, Distraction, Promising, Vene- 
ration, Sorrow, Malice, Revenge, A ffectation, Com- 
plaining—in all, three-and-thirty Passions. Mr. 
Newton gives three-and-thirty receipts to the 
singer, how he is to look and behave under the 
influences catalogued. Till now we had been used 
to regard a certain manner of dancing before us, 
in which that valuable art was taught by diagrams, 
as the ne plus ultra of instruction in print ; but 
Mr. Newton outdoes the Professors who con- 
cocted that memorable treatise. 





Lycreum.—Mr. Faleoner, having again speculated 
in a brief season at this theatre, produced on Mon- 
day a new comedy in four acts, entitled ‘ Woman ; 
or, Love against the World.’ Combining in this 
manner the interests of manager and author, Mr. 
Falconer has the chance of securing to himself the 
full profits of his production. Should he be as 
fortunate with this drama as Mr. Boucicault with 
‘The Colleen Bawn,’ he might realize a position 
in both capacities; but he also runs the risk of 
losses in case of failure. His play on the first 
night was greeted by a crowded audience ; with con- 
stant applauseand forfourhours. This wasafavour- 
able beginning ;—but the season and the weather, we 
fear, areagainst a prolonged success; and the experi- 
ment, therefore, is more likely to lead toan extension 
of the author's reputation than his immediate profit. 
The merits of Mr. Falconer’s new comedy are not 
small. Though bearing a strong resemblance in 
story, subject and character- grouping to his 
previous productions, it is original; that is, it is 
the proper growth of the author’s own mind and 
experience, and not dependent on a foreign stage 
for either its material or form. It is, therefore, 
worthy of welcome. The plot, of which only the 
situations are permitted to occupy the foreground, 
turns on the point of the Irish marriage law which 
prohibits a legal union between persons of different 
religious persuasions. The Hon. Mr. Arden (Mr. H. 
Vezin) is the hero, and during a brief sojourn 
in Ireland finds himself fascinated by the wild 
native charms of Geraldine D'Arcy, (Mrs. Charles 
Young),—who is portrayed by the author as an 
impulsive intelligent girl, fond of the sea-shore, 
and solitary rambles with her faithful dog, whose 
instincts answer to her volitions. His mother and 
aristocratic friends in town, hearing of the danger 
from a domestic, send the Hon. Mr. Lumley Jones 
(Mr. W. Lacy) to bring back the truant with all 
speed. His interference, however, only adds to 
the peril; for it determines Arden to hurry on a 
secret marriage previous to his return to London. 
Lumley Jones sees not much objection to this 
course ; as, knowing the marriage to be illegal, he 
thinks that by means of it his friend may indulge 
a passing caprice with perfect safety in regard to 


his future prospects. The illegality of the contract, 
however, he does not communicate to any of the 
parties concerned; and the marriage is accord- 
ingly celebrated by a Catholic priest, with the 
sanction of the Bishop, in a district chapel. In 
the second act, another lady appears on the scene, 
Lady Harriet Wilmington (Miss Murray), who 
arrives just after the marriage, owing to her 
anxiety for Arden, whom she has long regarded as 
her own destined husband. On being acquainted 
by Lumley Jones with the circumstances, she at 
once sees her course, and forces an interview on 
the new-made bride, and informs her of the 
illegality of the contract. Immediate counsel is 
held with Geraldine’s uncle (Mr. Addison), a 
shrewd, but eccentric book-worm, who has the 
habit of thinking aloud those private convictions 
which are in general the asides of stage-dialogue; 
and it is resolved that Geraldine shall be imme- 
diately taken to her mother, who, after a neglect 
of seventeen years, has at length reclaimed her. 
Arden, who has been got out of the way by Lumley 
Jones, returns to the spot, and feels outraged by a 
proceeding which is to him inexplicable, though a 
hasty note from Geraldine morally assures him 
that she is in no way to be blamed for it. 

Thus ends the second act of the drama, which 
so far is replete with interest and character. The 
remaining two acts are not worked out with equal 
vigour or ingenuity. Three years have elapsed : 
Geraldine, by one of those old stage convictions which 
defy the logic of Garter King, and the possibilities 
of actual life, has become Lady Letitia Mountjoy ; 
Lady Harriet Wilmington has also become the 
heiress of the property which Arden had expected 
from his uncle; and Arden has become Lord Lin- 
dengrove. The last has returned from India, and 
is tempted to forget his first love and find refuge 
in that of Lady Harriet. It happens, however, 
that the new heiress, Lady Letitia Mountjoy, is 
about to visit the mansion of Lady Cloverton (Mrs. 
Weston), and actually arrives in the gardens of 
the estate without being recognized. Here, lying 
' perdue, she overhears Arden confess that his long 
| absence from Geraldine, and his supposed wrongs, 

have made an alteration in the state of his feel- 
, ings. The sensitive woman determines to coun- 
| teract this danger; and, by means of the instruc- 
tion she receives from an eminent actress, she so 
' disguises her mien and manner that she escapes 
being identified by either Lord Lindengrove or 
' Lady Harriet, though both are painfully perplexed 
by the resemblance. In her new character, Lin- 
' dengrove becomes again enamoured of her ; but, to 
' secure his love, she feels that his recognition is 
| necessary. She accordingly resumes her peasant 
| costume of Geraldine; and then, by explaining all 
| the circumstances of the case in her own favour, 
'rekindles the old affection in the heart of her 
wavering lover. There is an underplot, between 
a footman, Stubbs (Mr. Joseph Robins), and Norah, 
an Irish waiting-maid (Miss Lydia Thompson), 
which was well supported. The main action owed 
much to the excellent acting of Mr. Walter 
Lacy, Mr. Addison, and Mrs. Charles Young. 
The repartees which the lady had to deliver 
were effectively pronounced; and her disguise 
as the new-made peeress was so complete as for 
awhile to deceive the audience, though effected 
only by the colour of the wig and the fashion of 
the dress, carried off by the affectation of stately, 
aristocratic manner. We wish Mr. Falconer com- 
plete success in his experiment. 








Musicat AND Dramatic Gossip.—It is said 
anew,—and this time, we fancy, with some 
show of probability,—that Her Majesty's Thea- 
tre will be re-opened for Italian Opera under 
its old management, next year.—We understand 
that an opera, by Mr. Wallace, ‘The Rose of 
Zurich,’ earlier in date than ‘ Lurline’ and ‘ The 
Amber Witch,’ will be among the novelties of the 
winter season. Its composer is said to be engaged 
on another opera, with Mr. Planché as collaborator. 

The Baroness Vigier (in her maiden days Mdlle. 
Cruvelli) has just appeared as|an amateur com- 
poser by publishing some vocal variations on a 
Tyrolese theme. No one conversant with the rest- 
lessness of retired singers will be surprised if this 
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should be a first step in the return of the lady to 
the stage. 

There has been a rare critical performance of 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ in Germany,—on the 
occasion of certain late attempts made to give purity 
and common sense to the German text of Mozart’s 
operas. The pedants have accepted the bad lan- 
guage, put into these works by incompetent trans- 
lators, as part of their Mozart religion;—and in the 
highest style of solemn nonsense have been 
denouncing those who dare propose anything more 
grammatical and picturesque than the original per- 
version, as 80 many wicked people who lay hands 
on the ark.—Such folly can only be fitly dealt 
with by ridicule. It must be obvious to everyone 
conversant with the subject, that too frequently, 
when words are to be adapted to music, artificers 
have been called in who, provided a rhyme be a 
rhyme, will, for the sake of the chime, despise reason 
and abandon grace. Think of the original English 
version of ‘The Creation,’ which even now has to 
be fought with by English singers !—‘‘On mighty 
pens” —for example.—Think of a more recent and 
professedly amended version of ‘The Seasons,’ in 
which an adagio concluges with the following 
euphonious line :— 

Shrinks beneath the scorching touch ! 

—Think of the British translation of ‘La Sonnam- 
bula*!—think of the wonders wrought by the late 
Mr. Bunn, doing his own poetry for his own thea- 
tre, and upsetting all manner of French opera- 
books, into pantomime English !—When, the other 
day, Gluck’s ‘ Orphée’ was revived at Paris,—some 
of the most absurd platitudes of the text by M. 
Molenes, translated from the original Italian of 
Calzabigi, were amended, to the great aid and che- 
rishing of the singers,—but Gluck’s Ghost has not 
walked, to strike terror into those who dared the 
deed. One word more: the angry people who de- 
nounce every idea of rectification overlook the 
simplest of truths—that the originally impure text 
is not destroyed by the amended one. Those who 
will drink muddy in place of clear water may still 
do so at their preference. What has been said 
formerly, in regard to the music of Bach, whether 
glossed by Mendelssohn, by Herren Molique and 
Moscheles, or M. Gounod,—applies to this case 
yet more strongly,—that which is original, thanks 
to print, remains.—No one need sing any amended 
words, who prefers the original vulgarities. The 
last remain, as remains also the great music. 





MISCELLANEA 

Ecclesiastical Statistics of Prussia.—During the 
nine years from 1849-58, churches and clergymen 
in the Evangelical and in the Roman Catholic 
churches of Prussia have increased in the following 
proportions. Not including the dissenters, and 
exclusive of the little Principality of Hohenzollern 
and the Jahde-district, the Evangelical population 
numbered, in 1849, 10,006,798 souls, who congre- 
gated in 5,208 mother-churches, 2,956  filial- 
churches, and 806 other buildings, devoted to 
divine service ; on the whole, 8,976 places of wor- 
ship. Divine service was held by 6,139 ordained 
clergymen. Up to the year 1858 the number of 
places of worship had increased by 330; and the 
number of ministers of the church by 281 ; this 
increase, however, stands in no proportion with 
the growth of the Evangelical population, which, 
during the indicated period, had augmented from 
every 1,000 to 1,084. In the Roman Catholic 
church, the number of places for Divine worship 
had also grown by 320 during the same time, and 
the number of the clergy by 561; the increase of 
the Catholic population, however, was not the 
same as that of the Protestant: it grew only from 
every 1,000 to 1,078. In the year 1849, there was 
one church to every 1,114 souls, in the Protestant 
provinces, and one clergyman to every 1,628 souls; 
while with the Catholics, there was one church to 
every 840 souls, and one priest to every 1,082 souls. 
In the year 1858, there was one church for 1,164 
Evangelical inhabitants, and one clergyman for 
pe 689 : with the Catholics, in 1858, there was one 
church for every 867 persons, and for every 1,065 
souls one priest. 








To CorresPoNDENTs.—J. H. H—Ww. M. C.—M. E,— 
H. H . H. B.—E. 0O.—A. G.—H. K.—receive. 





NEW BOOKS ON AMERICA. 


—_—>——_ 


I, 


A Handbook of Reference on all Matters connected with 
the War. 


Now ready, 


SLAVERY AND SECESSION: 
HISTORICAL AND ECONOMICAL. 


By THOMAS ELLISON, Esq. F.S.S., of Liverpool ; Author of 
‘A Handbook of the Cotton Trade.’ 


With Coloured Map, and numerous Appendices of State Papers, 
Population Returns, New and Old Tariffs, &c. 


lvol. post 8vo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


* A succinct history of the American quart el, with an estimate 
of its probable cause and proximate issue. To the informa ation 
Mr. Ellison has already acquired, he has adde da faculty of in- 
ference equal to the occasion, and such a rational estimate of the 
work required of him, that he has compiled a convenient _book of 
reference, available in some other respects to the journalist and 
politician.’ "—Times, August 16. 

* Abounds with impartial and amply authenticated informa- 
tion. It is a volume that was much w: anted, and one which we 
can highly recommend.’’—Daily News, July 22. 

“ Whilst little of importance has been omitted, the facts and 
dates and party evolutions, which it is so diffic uit to recall in 
their true sequence, are all recorded in a fashion which refreshes 
the memory without encumbering it with verbiage or irrelevant 
special pleading.’ *—Spectator, July 13. 

“ Meanwhile, we can recommend to all Mr. Ellison's carefully 
prepared work....It is a model of typography, and its tab 
estimates of comparative areas, population, commerce, &c., 4 
the Northern and Southern States, worthy of a Fellow of the Sta- 
— Society.” —Literary Gazette. 

A book that fulfils the desire of all who wi to obtain correct 
aaa ation on the state of things in Americ: 
Live rpool Daily Post. 


II. 
Nearly ready, 
JOURNEYS AND EXPLORATIONS 
IN THE 
COTTON KINGDOM OF AMERICA. 


A TRAVELLER’S EXPERIENCE OF COTTON AND 
SLAVERY. 
By FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED. 


Comprising a reconstructed and revised Narrative of three former 


volumes, brought down to the Present Time. 


2 vols. post Svo. with Map 


III. 
Now ready, price 6d. 


The American War, by Dr. Patten. 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS; 


Or, THE TRUE ISSUE, SLAVERY OR LIBERTY? 


IV. 
Now ready, 
THE UPRISING OF A GREAT 
PEOPLE ; 
Or, THE UNITED STATES IN 1861. 
From the French of M. DE GASPARIN, 
Feap. ls. 


Sampson Low, Son & Co. 
47, Ludgate-hill. 


London : 


AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS. 


General M‘Clellan’s Report on the Crimean War, 4to. cloth, 
38s.—Report on the Strength of Cannon ordered by the Secretary 
of War, 4to. cloth, 50s.—Lieut.-Col. Hardee’s Rifle and Light 
Infantry Tactics, 2 vols. 98.—Regulations for the Army of the 
United States, 12mo. cloth, 82.—Coggeshall’s History of American 
Privateering, 8vo. 168.—The Ordeal of Free Labour in the British 
West Indies, by W. G. Sewell, 7s. 6d.—Curtis’s Constitutional 
History of the United States of America, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s.—Hunt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine for July and August, with several impor- 
tant Articles on Commercial and Political Effects of the War, 
28. 6d. each. 

A List of Recent American Works sent post-free on application. 

London Agents for New York Times, Herald, and Tribune: 


Sampson Low, Son & Co., English, American and Colonial Book- 
sellers, 47, Ludgate-hitl. 
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TS 
on 


MACMILLAN & CO, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


————— 


EDWIN of DEIRA. By Alexander 


SMITH. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY: a Col. 


lection of the Best So 
oer Selected and arranged, with Notes, b 
GRAVE, Fellow of Exeter ( ‘ollege, Oxford. 


‘AL 
Dedicated by 
permission to Alfred Tennyson. 


24mo. cloth extra, 4s, 6d, 





_FOOT-NOTES from the PAGE of 


URE; or, First Forms of Vegetation. By the Rey, 
Nuou MACMILL AN, Fellow of the Bota tainical Society af 
ae &c. With numerous Illustrations. Feap. 
| clo! 


PICTURES of OLD ENGLAND. By 
| Dr. R. PAULI. Translated by E.C. OTTE. With Map of 
| London in the Fifteenth Century. Crown 8yo. cloth, 88. éd. 
r | 


The HUMAN HAND and FOOT, 


By G. M. HUMPHRY, M.D. F.R.S. With numerous Illus. 
| trations. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 43. 6d. 


The PLATONIC DIALOGUES, for 
ENGLISH READERS. By W. WHEWELL, D.D. F.R8, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. Lit. containing 
THE REPUBLIC. 7s. 6d 


| 

| Vol. I. spate Eaton. containing THE SOCRATIC DIA- 
LOGUES, 7s. 

7 

| 

| 

| 


Vol. IL. containing THE ANTI-SOPHIST DIALOGUES, 63. 6d. 


\CAVOUR: a Memoir. By Edward 
LUmmediatel 


DICEY. 


s and Lyrical Poems a the En 1 
Pet Pat 


N° 17! 


—_— 


Under the: 


T= 


Subscribe: 
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| Lately published, by the same Author, crown 8yo. cloth, 68. 6d. 


ROME IN _ 1860. 


‘The PRISON CHAPLAIN: a Memoir 


of the Rev. JOHN CLA se Chaplain of Preston Gaol. By 
HIS SON. 8vo. cloth, 1 


CREATION IN PLAN AND IN PRO- 


GRESS: An Essay on _the First Chapter = Genesis. By 
the Rev. JAMES CHALLIS, M.A. F.R.S. F.R.A.S., Plumian 
Professor of Astronomy and ‘Experimental Philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NOW PUBLISHING, 
Price One Shilling each, 

TRACTS for PRIESTS and PEOPLE. 
By VARIOUS WRITERS. 

No. I. RELIGIO LAICI. By Thomas Hughes. 


II. THE MOTE AND THE BEAM: a Clergyman’s Lessons 
from the Present Panic. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
iil. — “= EMENT A FACT AND AS A THEORY. 
e Rev. Francis Garden. 


me pe OF =e KINGDOM OF HEAVEN: an 
peal to Scripture on the Question of Miracles. By 
fre Rev. John Llewelyn Davies. 
V. ON TERMS OF COMMUNION, contains Two Tracts:— 
1. On ounteien of the Church. By the Rev. 
Oo. Ez. 





IV. 


2. The Message of the Church. By J. N. Langley, M.A. 


VI. THE SERMON OF THE BISHOP OF OXFORD ON 
REVELATION, AND THE LAYMAN’S ANSWER: 


1. A Dialogue on Doubt. By J. M. Ludlow. ’ 

2. Morality and Divinity. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
VII. TWO LAY DIALOGUES. By J. M. Ludlow. 

1. On Laws of Nature and Faith therein. 

2. On Positive Philosophy. 


*,* No. VIII. will appear in October. 
Others are in Preparation. 





Mac iLian&-Go, London and Cambridge. 
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PART I. OCTOBER Ist. 
Under the Special Patronage of H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 


HE HISTORY of INDUSTRIAL 
7 EXHIBITIONS. 


By BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
The Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold,’ 
Author of | Paris,’ ‘The French under Arms,’ * The Chronicles 
of the Crutch,’ &c. &e. | 
This authentic History of the Industrial Exhibitions =e 
taken place in various parts of the world, will appear 
berechly, Two-shilling Parts; and will include a History of the 
forthcoming Great Exhibition of 1862. 
The Work will be in Twenty Monthly Parts. 

ahs scribere. who forward the price of the entire Work (22.) in 
advance to the Publishers, will receive the Monthly Parts, post , 
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Ju ust} published, price ls. 
Bishops and BEGGARS of the 19TH 
CENTURY. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and Hamilton, Adams & Co. London. 
Sixth Edition, price 4s. 6d., counters adapted to the same, 


YLLABIC SPELLING and READING. 
By Mrs. bh emma | Aihe of the ‘Conversations on 


Grammar.’ With Copper- Engravin, Revised and cor- 
rected by her Daughter Wise LEI Gut ON. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 








New and Cheaper Edition (the 20th, 68. 6d.) of 


LIVER & BOYD'S SCOTTISH TOURIST: 
A Hand-Book to the Picturesque Scenery, Cities and Towns, 
_ Historical — Works of Art, and Antiquities of Scotland, 





free, will appear on THE Ist oF OcTOBER. Advertise- 

a. oy bei will b ve received to the 15th of § | 

‘hdvertisers who have obtained Exhibition Medals will be in a 

special and separate list. | 
For the Proprietor, Kent & Co. Paterndéster-row. 


evised, in great part re-written, and the whole plan 
pny A 


With Travelling Maps, Plans, and 37 Engravings on Steel. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





This day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


CAVOUR: A MEMOTR. 


By EDWAR 


Author of ‘ Rome in 1860.’ 
AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT. 


WITH AN 
Cambridge: Maominuan & Co.; 


and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


D DICEY, 


and Booksellers. 





May be had at all Lib 





THE REV. F. METCALFEH’S WORK ON 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Map and 4 Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. 


THE OXONIAN 


Or, NOTES of TRAVEL in that ISLAND in the SUMMER of 1860; 
With GLANCES at ICELANDIC FOLK-LORE and SAGAS. 
FREDERICK METCALFE, M.A. 


By the Rev. 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; Aut 


“Mr. Metcalfe has brought home a capital budget from | 
Iceland. The work as a whole is fresh and very entertain- 
ing. The concluding chapter, on the way and cost of tra- 
yelling in Iceland, is minute and practical enough to be of 
great value to any member of the Alpine Club or other 
adventurer who wishes to understand the relations of the | 





London: LoneMAN, GREEN, 


ICELAND. 


IN ICELAND; 


hor of ‘The Oxonian in Norway,’ &c. 


ground to his purse before he starts from England...... 
Some of the sketches of character, too, are admirably done. 
But the great interest of the book lies in the impression it 
gives of the story-telling spirit of the Icelander, and of the 
Northern gloom that hangs over his superstition.” 
EXAMINER, 


LoneMAN, and ROBERTS. 





MR. DU CHAILLU’S TRAVELS. 


TENTH THOUSAND, wi 


ADVENTURES IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA; 


WITH ACCOUNTS OF THE 


SAVAGE TRIBES; 
And of the CHASE of the GORILLA, the NEST-BUILDING APE, &c. 
By PAUL B. DU CHAILLU. 


Times.—** This extraordinary production. We must go | 
back to the voyages of La Pérouse and Captain Cook, and | 
almost to the days of wonder which followed the track of | 
Columbus, for novelties of equal significance to the age of | 
their discovery. M. Du Chaillu has struck into the very 
spine of Africa, and has lifted the veil of the torrid zone 
from its western rivers, swamps, and forests.” 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ith Illustrations, 8vo. 21s. 


CANNIBALS AND OTHER 


Saturday Review.—‘* M. Du Chaillu’s narrative will not 
| disappoint the expectations which it has excited. Its lite- 
rary merits are considerable, for it is clear, lively, and 
judiciously pruned of unimportant details. His explora- 
tions were in no degree exempt from the hardships and 
dangers which are the condition of African travel.” 





MR. MOTLEY’S NEW 


HISTORY 


FOURTH THOUSAND, with Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


OF THE 


LANDS: 
FROM THE DEATH OF WILLIAM THE SILENT TO THE 
SYNOD OF DORT; 


With a FULL VIEW of the ENGLISH-DUTCH STRUGGLE against SPAIN ; 
of the SPANISH ARMADA. 


By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY, 
Author of ‘ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.’ 


Edinburgh Review.—* We must especially commend the 
hearty English spirit in which the book is written; and 
fertile as the present age has been in historical works of 
the highest merit, none of them can be ranked above 
these volumes in the grand qualities of interest, accuracy 
and truth.” 


JOHN Mogray, 


XUM 


HISTORICAL WORK. 


UNITED NETHER- 


and of the ORIGIN and DESTRUCTION 


Quarterly Review.—* Mr. Motley’s work must be read to 
appreciate the vast and conscientious industry which he 
has bestowed upon it. His delineations are true and life- 
like. Diligent and painstaking as. the humblest chronicler, 
he has availed himself of many sources of information which 
have not been made use of by any previous historical 
writer.” 


LEBAHN’S WORKS 


ON THE 


GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


—@—-— 


Just published, Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


Lebahn’s First German Course. 


“It is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for be- 
ginners in German.” —Atheneum. 
“It is really what it —- to be, a simple, clear ant concise 
introduction to the Germ: uage; one, too, which will be 
equally useful to the inn 1. ngstudent and the member of: 
German class.’’—C€ritic. 

“This is German m: ade easy. Nothing can exceed the clearness 
and simplicity of the work.” —Christian Witness. 


Fourth Edition, price 33. 6d. 


Lebahn’s First German Reader. 


** An excellent elementary work.”—Sunda oy a8 
** Like all Lebahn’s works, most thoroughly practical.” ” 

nnia. 
“An ess book for beginners, which indeed may be used 
without a master.” —Leader. 


Sixth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


Lebahn’s Eichenfels and Dialogues. 


**A charming production.—The Dialogues are as perfectly 
adapted to render the student a 5) a of this B fusepooring ian 
guage, as is the Vocabulary for making him * Cae - 
VOna ume. 
“* Equally with Mr. Lebahn’s previous stiaiion excellently 
adapted to assist self-exercise in the German langu im 
ator. 
“Mr. Lebahn has done his work in his usual aan pains- 
Z, and (to the student) profitable rp ow = 
hurch and State Gazette. 


Sixth Edition, price 8s.; with KEY, 10s. 6d. 


Lebahn’s German in One Volume. 
“This is the best German Grammar that has yet been pub- 
lished.” —Morning Post. 

goods = well d and well desi d 


“ The exercises are ve 
to illustrate the rules. The ‘ 4,500 words, synonymous oa German 
and BT et is a very acer arm feature.” *—Spectato: 
to re-commence the study of German, of ‘all the Ger- 

man grammars which we have examined,—and they are not a few 
—we should unhesitatingly say—Falck Xebabn's 8 is the book for 
us.”—Educational Times. 

“To those bing would attain a practical use of the lan: 
with a moderate expenditure of time and labour, this wor 
be a welcome “reg PT iluat vated News. 


inf 





age 
will 


Price 6s. 


Lebahn’s Practice in German: adapted 
for Self-Instruction. 
** Whoever fails to learn the German 1 age with this b+ 
must none an intellect irredeemably dull and obfuscated.” —. 
“A wi perfect of its kind.”—Lady's Newapaper. 
“It will ate. found invaluable—indeed absolutely necessary to all 
students of German, who wish with little labour and great cer- 


—- to attain a knowledge of this magnificent language. The 
plan of the book is original, its execution is admirab: 
Sharpe's Magazine. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
Lebahn’s Exercises in German. 


“A volume of ‘ Exercises in German,’ including in itself all the 
vocabularies they require. The book is well planned; the selec- 
tions for translation from German into English, or from English 
into German, being sometimes curiously 7 suited to the pur- 
pose for which they are taken.” —Examime 

“As an educational writer in the German tongue, Dr. Lebahn 
stands alone; none other has made even a —— approach to 
him. The magnitude and value of his services have been acknow- 
ledged by the Public Press to an oo. and with a unanimity 
of which there is no example.. present volume is compiled 
with all the clearness and fulness by. which the other works of‘the 
writer are so happily characterized.”"—British Standard. 


Price 68. 6d. 
Lebahn’s Self-Instructor in German. 


“One of the most cmging ol pomceters reading-books that ever 
passed em ee our hands.’ ‘ull. 

‘The student could have no oun superior to Mr. Lebahn.”— 
Literary “Gavelte. 

Price 38. 6d. each, 

Lebahn’s German Classics: with Notes 

and Complete Vocabularies. 
PETER SCHLEMIHL, the Shadowless Man. By Chamisso. 
EGMONT. A Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Goethe. 
WILHELM TELL. A Drama, in Five Acts, by Schiller. 
GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. A Drama, by Goethe. 
PAGENSTREICHE, a Page’s Frolics. A Comedy, by Kotzebue. 
EMILIA GALOTTI. A Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Lessing. 
UNDINE. A Tale, by Fouqué. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE GERMAN POETS. 

“ These editions are prepared for the use of learners who read 
without a master: and they will be found, convenient for that 
purpose. n each, the text is followed by a glossary, wherein not 
only the sense of every particular phrase, but also the dictionary 
meaning of most of the several ets, ren in good English. 
With such aids, a student will find no culty in these master- 
pieces.” — A thencewm. 


Price 28. 6d. 


‘Lebahn’s German Copy-Book: being a 
Series of Exercises in German Penmanship, beautifully en- 
graved on Steel. 


*,* About Seven Hundred Commendatory Notices of Lebahn’s 
We orks have appeared. 


LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, and at 
DR. LEBAHN’S CLASS-ROOMS, 





Aibemarle-street. 


1, Annett’s-crescent, London, N. 
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Now ready, price 2s. 6d. cloth boards, Fourth Edition, 


WENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 
By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A., 
Author of ‘ Elkerton Rectory,’ ‘ Ways and Words of Men 
of Letters,’ &c. 
a L. Booth, 307, Regent-street, Ww. ~—s 


HEAP BOOKS. —Just ready, a LIST of 

NEW, INTERESTING, and POPULAR WORKS, offered 

at greatly reduced prices, being surplus copies withdrawn from 
circulation from the United Libraries. 

L. Booth, 307, Regent-street, W. 


BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 
Handsomely printed in demy 8vo. and illustrated with Portraits 
and Plates, at 9s. per volume, 
HE LETTERS and WORKS of LADY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU, edited by LORD WHARN- 
CLIFFE. Third Edition, with important Additions and Correc- 
tions derived from the Original Manuscripts, a new Memoir and 
Illustrative Notes, by W. Soy THOMAS. Complete in 2 vols., 
bt i general Index, and fine Portraits engraved on Steel. 
ol. 11. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 
BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
OUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON, with addi- 
tional Notes and a general Index. Illustrated with 64 En- 
Fae on Steel and Wood, from Designs by Duncan, Birket 
‘oster, Westall, and others. Price 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 





NEW HISTORICAL WORKS FOR STUDENTS. 
In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. each, bound, 
HE FALL OF ROME, and the RISE of 
NEW NATIONALITIES. By the Rev. JOHN G. SHEP- 
PARD, D.C.L., late of Wadham College, Oxford, and Head- 
Master of Kidderminster School. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. 
JAMES WHITE, Author of the ‘ Landmarks of English His- 
tory,’ &c., with an Analysis to Chapters, and a full Index. 

__ London: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Farringdon-street. 

CHOOL HISTORIES AND READING 

BOOKS. 

Each in post 8vo. price 5s. cloth extra, 
RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE EPITOMIZED. 
ROBERTSON AND PRESCOTT'’S CHARLES THE FIFTH. 
BONNECHOSE’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 5th Thousand. 
MACFARLANE'S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF CONQUEST OF PERU. 
PRESCOTT’S REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 
PRESCOTT’S REIGN OF PHILIP THE SECOND. 

London: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Farringdon-street. 
SCHOOL ATLASES WITH CORRESPONDING INDEXES, 

In super-royal 8vo. strongly half-bound, with the Maps fully 


coloured, and revised to the end of 1861, 


HE COLLEGE ATLAS. 45th Thou- « a. 
; 3 8 





sand. 33 Maps i . sé e 20 
THE JUNIOR ATLAS. 22nd Thousand. 14 Maps .. 5 6 
THE COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS. 22 Maps .. 12 0 
THE JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS. 15 Maps 5 6 


And in cle .h boards, with label, 
ROUTLEDGE’S ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 12Maps.. 1 6 
Ditto ditto fully coloured 2 6 
These Atlases, without any comparison the best and cheapest 
yet issued, are now printed in a very superior style on fine paper, 
with every new Geographical Discovery to 1861. 

__ London: Routledge, Warne & Routledge, Farringdon-street. 

MULTZ TERRICOLIS LINGUZ CC@LESTIBUS UNA. 
AMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Pater- 

noster-row, London. 
POLYGLOT BIBLES AND BIBLICAL WORKS, 
In Ancient and Modern Languages. 
PRESENTATION COPIES, in every variety of suitable Binding. 
Catalogues, by post, free. 


HE POLYGLOT BIBLE CABINET;; for 
: Presentations, &c. An oleeeney Carved Oak Case, contain- 
ing the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, French, German,Spanish, 
and Portuguese Bibles, the Syriac New Testament, the Treasury 
of Scripture Parallels, with Hebrew, Greek, and Syriac Lexicons, 
and Greek and English Concordances. 11 vols. bound uniformly 
in ‘ Bagster’s flexible Turkey morocco,’ tooled, price 151. 15s. 
HE BIBLE OF EVERY LAND: a His- 
ig the Sacred Scriptures, in every Language and Dia- 
lect ; with Specimen Portions of each, and illustrative Alphabets, 
coloured Ethnographic Maps, Tables, Indexes, &c. 

The Narratives contain: 1. The Extent, Population, &c. of each 
Country—2. The Characteristics of each Language—3. The Ver- 
sions executed in each Language—4. The Results that have fol- 
lowed the dissemination of the Scriptures in each Land. 

New Edition, 4to. half-bound in morocco, 
extra, price 2. 28. 

“We know not in what terms of sufficient commendation to 
express our admiration of this most beautiful book.” 

Eclectic Review. 
IBLES FOR MS. NOTES; in great variety 


of size and plan. 


BAGSTER'S SERIES of CHURCH SER- 
VICES: elegant, readable, and durably bound. Every 
style of binding and mounting. To be had of all Booksellers. 


AGSTER’S CONSECUTIVE CHURCH 
SERVICE. In every style of binding and mounting. To 
be had of all Booksellers. 

_ CATALOGUES, gratis, by post free, of Polyglot Bibles, Church 
Services, Books of Common Prayer, in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Aids to the Study of the Old and New Testament, Con- 
cordances, Grammars, Lexicons, &c. 


THE ATHENAUM N° 1765, Ava. 24,6} 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


No. 21 (for SEPTEMBER), will be published on WEDNESDAY, the 28th instant, price ONE SHILLING, 
with Two Illustrations, 


CONTENTS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XIX. Qu’on est bien & Vingt Ans.—XX. Course of True Love. 
FOOD—HOW TO TAKE IT. 


AN OLD JOHN BULL. bag 
Chapter I. A Courting.—II. The Reformer.—III. A-Soldiering. 


KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 
MY NEIGHBOUR ROSE. By F.L. 
THE STRUGGLES OF BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. By ONE OF THE FIRM. 
Chapter IV. Nine Times Nine is Eighty-one. Showing how Brown, Jones, and Robinson selected their Hous 
of Business. —V. The Division of Labour.—VL. It is our Opening Day. 
A CHARITY BAZAAR. (With an Illustration.) 
NEGROES BOND AND FREE. 
FROM DAN TO BEERSHEBA, THROUGH ASHRIDGE PARK. 
LEGEND OF THE CORRIEVRECHAN WHIRLPOOL: A BALLAD. By GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
Chapter X. The Interview.—XI. The Confessional. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS.—No. 16. On Two Roundabout Papers which I intended to Write. 
Smita, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





In a few days will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


THE SILVER CORD. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of ‘The Gordian Knot,’ ‘ Aspen Court,’ &c. 


RE-ISSUE OF PUNCH. 


The DOUBLE VOLUME for 1844 (Vols. VI. and VII. together), price 10s. 6d. in cloth, and Vol. VII. price 5s. in boards, 
will both be published on the 31st instant. 








ROYAL EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


POPULAR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


BEING AN ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSIONERS ON EDUCATION. 
With an INTRODUCTION and SUMMARY TABLES. 
By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 
London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





Will be ready next week, crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 


THE COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN: 
THEIR HISTORY, STRUCTURE, AND DURATION. 


With NOTICES of COAL-FIELDS in OTHER PARTS of the WORLD. 


By EDWARD HULL, B.A. 
Of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, F.G.S. 


London: Epwarp StanrorD, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 





CHEAP EDITION. 
Now ready, in gilt cloth, red edges, price 3s. 6d. 


NEAR AND THE HEAVENLY 
HORIZONS. 


By MADAME DE GASPARIN. 


‘¢ Earth by Heaven, and Heaven by changeful Earth, 
Illustrated and mutually endeared.”—WorpDsWoRTH. 


“©The Near and the Heavenly Horizons’ is a charming book. Madame de Gasparin has the touch of genius which 

has the strange gift of speaking to every one in their own tongue.”— Atheneum. 

‘* A book full of beauty and pathos.”—British Quarterly Review. . cs 

*«Be persuaded reader to get this beautiful volume. It is just the book for Sabbath afternoons in a Christian 

family.”—Eclectic Review. 

“ The pictures of nature here are wondrous. f ; 

“‘These pages are like gossamer threads beaded with radiant dew-drops. 
opular.”—The Witness. 

lie ‘* The gifted author paints the ever-changing scenes of nature with marvellous delicacy and force.” —Leeds Mercury. 

“* We have scarcely ever read a book with more enjoyment than its perusal has afforded us.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 

«A remarkable book, displaying marvellous powers of descriptive writing.”—Scotsman. ahs 

“ This is a book to be enjoyed and revelled in rather than criticized. The reader who sits down to it will have & 

rare literary treat.”—Scottish Guardian. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN & Co. Edinburgh; Hauitton, Apams & Co. London ; 


THE 


This book speaks to the hearts of us all.”—Macmillan’s Magazine. 
The book ought to become extremely 





London: Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 


And all Booksellers. 
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CLIMATES FOR INVALIDS. 


PDI 





Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


\MENTONE and the RIVIERA as a WINTER RESIDENCE. 


By J. HENRY BENNET, M.D. 
Physician-Accoucheur to the Royal Free Hospital. 


Third Edition, considerably altered, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


THE CLIMATE OF PAU; 


With a Description of the WATERING PLACES of the PYRENEES, and of the VIRTUES of their respective 
MINERAL SOURCES in DISEASE. 


By ALEXANDER TAYLOR, M.D. F.R.S.E. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 4s, 


THE CLIMATE OF EGYPT: 


METEOROLOGICAL and MEDICAL OBSERVATIONS, with Practical Hints for Invalid Travellers. 
By DONALD DALRYMPLE, M.D. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


A THREE WEEKS’ SCAMPER THROUGH THE SPAS OF 
GERMANY AND BELGIUM; 


With an APPENDIX on the NATURE and USES of MINERAL WATERS. 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 


Third Edition, post 8vo. 3s. 


BATHS OF RHENISH GERMANY. 


By EDWIN LEE, M.D. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
ON THE CLIMATE OF WORTHING: 
Its REMEDIAL INFLUENCE in DISEASE, especially of the LUNGS, 
By WALTER GOODYER BARKER, M.B. Lond. 
Medical Officer to the Worthing Dispensary, &c. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK for SOUTHPORT, MEDICAL and GENERAL; 


With COPIOUS NOTICES of the NATURAL HISTORY of the DISTRICT. 


By DAVID H. M‘NICOLL, M.D. M.R.C.P. 
Physician to the Southport Sea Bathing Infirmary. 


8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


0N THE THERAPEUTIC INFLUENCE OF THE SOUTHERN 
CLIMATIC SANATORIA, 


Particularly with reference to CHRONIC TUBERCULOSIS of the LUNGS. 
By Dr. RULLMANN, of Wiesbaden. 


JoHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, 8.W. 








The HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 
tfected prior to the 3lst of December, 1861, should make immediate application. There have already been Three 
Divisions of Profits, and the Bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from 
30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 

To show more clearly what these Bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples :— 

Sums Insured. 





Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec. 1854. 


£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the Premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition 
towhich advantages, one-half of the premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 


interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 
, 1860, ted to £730,665 7s. 10d., all of which has 





The Assets of the Company at the 31st of D b 
heen invested in Government and other approved securities, 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
Policy stamps paid by the office. 
For Prospectuses, &c. apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
By order, E, L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





YIIM 





To MICROSCOPISTS and OTHERS. 





To complete our system of Manufacture, and to 
meet the demand for our Instruments, we have built an entirely 
new ry; and whilst wes thus be enabled to continue our 
imp t M fi , we shall also concede to our Cus- 
tomers every reduction that we can in Price. 

ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. 

We have carefully arranged our different forms of Stand with 
various Object-Glasses and Apparatus, 80 as to offer Microscopes, 
more or less complete, at certain its, in each inst: con- 
siderably less than the sum of the individual prices of the several 

, and these we keep constantly in stock. 


MICROSCOPE. 

We are now manufacturing, under the immediate superintend- 
ence of the Inventor, this valuable addition to the Microscope. 
Mr. Wenham’s arrangement not only gives the most perfect and 
well-defined Stereoscopic vision with any Object-Glass or Eye- 
Piece, but it can be applied to almost any Microscope, and when 


oneet. it in no way whatever interferes with the ordinary use 
of the Instrument. 


MALTWOOD’S FINDER FOR THE 
MICROSCOPE. 


This is the — method that has become universal for the pur- 
pose of finding Objects, 


MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 


In the endeavour to make our Collection of Prepared Specimens 
complete in every brauch, we have lately secured the sole agency 
for the sale of some most remarkable transparent injections. 


ICELAND SPAR. 


We have a number of Cabinet Specimens of this interesting 
substance on Sale,the pieces having been selected from a large 
quantity which we have purchased, and besides being of very fine 
_— we are enabled to offer them at prices considerably below 
the ordinary value. 


ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


GORHAM’S KALEIDOSCOPIC 
COLOUR TOP, &c. 
Catalogues, giving full particulars, may be had on application, 


or sent post free. 
SMITH, BECK & BECK, 
6, Coleman-street, London, E.C. 
and Lister Works, Holloway. 


T. ROSS, 


OPTICIAN, 


(SON AND SUCCESSOR OF THE LATE 
ANDREW ROSss,) 


2 and 3, FEATHERSTONE - BUILDINGS, 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 














IMPROVED PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES, 
IMPROVED MICROSCOPE OBJECTIVES, 


IMPROVED TERRESTRIAL TELESCOPES, 
&e. &e. &e. 





WENHAM’S BINOCULAR ARRANGE- 
MENT FOR MICROSCOPES. 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES. 
ROSS’S NEW STEREOGRAPHIC LENS. 


ROSS’S NEW WHOLE-PLATE PORTRAIT 
LENS. 


ROSS’S NEW LENS for 
VISITE” PORTRAITS. 


A LARGE STOCK of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS always on hand. 


A LARGE COLLECTION of MICROSCOPIC 
PREPARATIONS. 


RACE, FIELD and OPERA GLASSES, &e., 


as usual. 


“ CARTES-DE. 





See Catalogues, to be had on application at 


2 and 3, FEATHERSTONE-BUILDINGS, 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty. 
[HE ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 
In a Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &e. 
With an Index of easy Reference to each Map, containing nearly 
150,000 Places in this Atlas 
Imperial folio, handsomely bo) bound é in he + or russia, 


and London. 





William Blackwood: & Sons, E dinburg’ 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


PPARATUS and CHEMICALS, 


Folding, Rigid, and Stereoscopic CAMERAS in variety, 





combining great portability and lightness, with every Adjust- 
ment suggested by the most experienced Operators. 
Water-tight Glass and Guttu-Percha Baths, Pressure Frames, 


Plate-Holders, and all needful Apparatus, of best Quality only. 
—LENSES by Ross, Lerebours and Vallavtin. 

COLLODIONS for Positive and Negative Pictures, highly 
sensitive and uniform inaction Varnishes, Cases, Passepartouts, 
Albumenized Saxe Paper, and every rec saiaiee for the Amateur 
or Professional “Photographer. 

Importers of the True Saxe Paper. Wholesale Mz anafacturers 
of all Chemical Preparations.—Iliustrated Catalogue, free, on 
application. BULTON & BARNITT, 

Operative and Photographic Chemists, 
146, HOLBORN BARS, London. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that no further Applications 


for Shares in this Company will be received after Vednesday 
next, the 28th inst 


FIRE 


By order of the Provisional Directors. 
Temporary Offices : 34, Gracechurch-street. 
pay _August 23, 1861. 
HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
gistered provisionally, and intended to be incorporated under 
the Statute 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 110 
Capital, PER 0001. in 50,000 shares of 501. eac hs 0 Beton it 
ntended to call up only 5/. per sha 
seaintindes Depeait, 1l. per share on van ate can 1l. upon 
Allotment. 


FIRE 





PROVISIONAL DIRECTORS, 


HENRY WM. PEEK, Esq. (Peek Brothers & Co.), Chairman. 
HENRY TROWER, Esq. (Trowers & Lawson), Deputy-Chair- 
man. 
Jeremiah Colman, Esq. (J. 
Charles Curling, Esq. (Charles Curling & Co.) 
Edwin Fox, Esq. (Halliday, Fox & Co. 
Henry G hinn, Esq. (late of Victoria’, 39, 2 uston-square 
Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq. (N. Gritiiths, Tate & Fisher 
Samuel Hanson, Esq. IM amuel Hi ins mn & Son 
George He arker, Esq. (G. Ha r & Co. 
Frederick William ve urris, " (Dixon & Harris 
Smith, Harrison, Esy. (Harrisons & Crosfield 
David Hart, Esq. (Lemon Hart & Son) 
arenes Hicks, ite as and Francis Hicks) 
John Hodgson, Bua. rant, Hodgson & Co.) 
John Seg Es, re ‘(Hum phery & Son 
Moss Joshua oe. (of Joshua Brothers & Co.) 
William Leask, Esq. Eastcheap 
William Lee, Esq. M.P. (1 Be a Smith) 
Mr Sheriff Lusk (A. Lusk & ¢ 
Joseph Underwood, Esq. (Hills & Underwood) 
John Robert Thomson, jun. Esq. (of J. R. Thomson & Co.) 
John Kemp Welch, Esq. (Urlando Jones & Co. 
(With power to add to their numb« 


Bankers—The London and County Bank. 
Solicitors~Messrs. Marten, Thomas & Hollams, Mincing-lane. 


& J. Colman 


























George E. Seymour, Esq. 38, Throgmorton-street. 
Messrs. Horsfall & Addison, Liverpoo 

Messrs. A. Greenland & Son, Leeds. 

Edward Speakman, Esq. Manchester 





Temporary Offices: 34, Gracechurch-street, E.( 
PROSPECTUS. 
The Committee of Merchants, Brokers and others appointed 


at a Public Meeting, held at the Mansion House, on the 25th of 
July, 1861, to consult with the combined Fire Insurance Offices 
relative to the re-adjustment of their greatly increased rates of 
insurance, have decided upon the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Company. 

Powerful support has been already obtained from the various 
interests represented at that Meeting, and a Provisional Board 
has been formed from leading commercial houses and others, who, 
by their influence and extensive connexions, at once secure to this 
Company. - large amount of pre ofitable business. 
age of the Company will be the establishment of 
on e sjuitab classification of risks, as regards both merchandise 
and warehouses, and more liberal arrangements — are now 
obtainable upon floating and short-time pol scale of rates 
will be adopted which, while fully remuner: itive, di all be suffici- 
ently moderate to encourage a universal habit of insurance 














It is intended to reserve a per-centage of profits for periodical | 


division amongst insurers. 


he Company will undertake the insurance of houses and their | 


contents at equitable rates, this class of business having long 
proved a large source of profit to the existing offices. 

The Company will be strictly independent in its operations, 
and, in pursuance of the comprehensive principle on which the 
Board has been constituted, will address itself to every class of 
insurers. 

The principle of limited liability wil be extended to all insu- 
rances effected with the Company, by the introduction of the 
ary clause limiting the amount of each Shareholder’s responsi- 
ili 

Power will be taken in the deed of settlement (with the consent 
of a meeting of shareholders) to extend the operations of the Com- 

any to life and marine business, should it hereafter be thought 

esirable to do so. 

It is intended to call up 51. pershare only, of which a Conon of 
11. will be paid on application, 1/. on allotment, and 1/. at inter- 
vals of three, six and nine mont} 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may be ob- 
tained of George E. Seymour, Esq., 38, Throgmor 
don; Messrs. Horsfall & Ad lison, Liverpool ; € 
land & Son, Leeds; and Edward Speakman, Esq., 
the Brokers of the Company; of the Solicitors; or at the tempo- 
rary offices of the Company, at 34; Gracechurch-street. 

A deposit of 1l. upon each share applied for must be paid to the 
Company’s Bankers previously to the application being sent in: 
this sum will be returned if no allotment 
applicant. 











ed 














H. DALLMEYER (Son-in-Law and Pupil 
of the late ANDREW KOSS) 

| Steanacl fully bess to inform the Seientifie Public that he exclu- 
sively manufactures the ASTRCNOMICAL TELESCOPE ac- 
cording to .’s processes, who has also bequeathed to him the 
whole of that faculty. 
For particulars of J. H. D’s recent IMPROVEMENTS in 
MICROSCOPIC OBJEC Y-GLA SSES, PHOTOGRAPHIC 
—— , &c. see Catalogue, which may be had on aegteetion at 

19, BLOUMSBURY- STREET, Oxford-street, W.C 


I ER M. AJESTY’S VISIT TO IRELAND.— — 

CALLAGHAN’'S OPERA, RACE and FIELD GLASSES, 
matchless for power and portability, may be worn round the 
neck as a double eyeglass. Invaluable to the Tourist, and for 
viewing scenery at four to five miles’ distance, are preferred to the 





telescope. E at ially available at the Opera-House, Race-Course, or 
Review. Price, 30s. , 458., 508 ,708., and ‘0s., according to size and 
power. Mz be had at Messrs. Smith & Son’s B vokstal!s, at the 








Stations; and in Ireland at Bray, ene 
Curragh, Killarney, Kingstown, Limerick Junction, Mallo 
Newbridge and at No. 21, Lower Sackville-street, Dublin; or will 
be sent free on remittance to William Callaghan, Optician, 23a, 
New ‘Bonn street, W., corner of Conduit-street, London, 


CCIDEN TS OF ALL KINDS, 
4 Ce FROM ANY CAUSE, 
may he aie eee avainst by an Annual Pay ment of 32. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS" ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 1,0000. at death by Accident, or 61. weekly for Injury. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
ONE PERSON in every TWELVE insured is injured yearly 
by ACCIDENT. 
75,0001, has been already PAID as COMPENSATION. 
For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, the 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, Old 


Broad-street). 
ANNUAL INCOME, 40,0002 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
January, 1861 
INSURANCE C OMPANY. 
Head Oftices:—29, Lombard-street, LONDON, 
aud Royal Insursz ance Buildings, L IVERPOOL. 
Branch Offices: — Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, 
Dublin, Glasgow avd Edinburgh. 
SEree CTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR1860. 
‘The success of the Company, even in its earliest years, 
magma the marked attention, and elicited the surprised com- 
ments of writers best acquainted with the history of Insurance 
ompanies. 
* Fire Premiums for 1860 ee the Total Fire Premiums for 
the SEVE ) YEARS 1845 to 
* Life P remiuims fo or 1560 BX Y 
for the EIGHT ¥ ARS ending | 
‘Purchase of pet es in 1/860 LARGELY EXCEEDS the 
vilar receip’s for the first TEN YEARS, 1845 to 1854, 
ess, it is believed, is unsurpassed, ex a de ring that 
ch of the three branches of the busines: 


FIRE BRANCH. 

e Fire Branch has certainly shown no exhaustion during 
ar 1860 of that impetus which had previously brougnt it to 
ape ‘siti on of the first magnitude among the Insurance Companies 
of the United Kingdom. The Fire Premiums in 1856 had ad- 
vanced to the sum of 22%,3141. 73. 3d. La 1860, the amount of 
Fire Pre miums ae arrived at a sum of 262,9771. 1ys. 11d., showiug 

r . 4,661, 128. sd , exceeding the lurge advance of the 
, so that in two years the Fire Kevenue of 
has been enhanced by the enormous sum of 


principal Railway 











64, Cornhill, E.C., 


} OYAL 











2D the Entire Life Premiums 








it applies to ea 








Com aay 
66,52 91. 178. 5d. 
‘The Parliamentary Report 
Government for the year 1560 exhibits the augmentation of the 


of Returns of Duty paid to 


business in amore prominent way, as it affords the means of 
comparison with other Companies. ‘he Proprietors will be grati- 
fied to learn that the increase of Duty paid by the Royal in the 
last year is more thau double that of any other Company, either 
London or Proviucial, whilst only one of those Companies even 
approaches to 50 per cent. of the advance of this Company. Our 
increase actually equals 30 per ceut. of the entire iucrease of the 
whole of the Metropolitan Offices combined, whilst of the Pro- 
vincial Offices its forms upwards of 30 per cent. of the total advance 
of the other 28 offices established out of London.’ 


LIFE BRANCH. 

“ The Reports of the Company for several years have had in- 
variably to aunounce a coustaut periodical expansion of Life 
Basiuess, the new Policies of each succeeding year showing an 
advance over the one that had immediately preceded it. A similar 
result is shown iu the year 1860, the Premiums on New Policies, 
after deducting Guarantees, being 15,0791. 178. 10d., which is an 
increase iu that item of 1, 9931. 178. 5d., above the amount received 
{ for the year 1359. 

* Bat even this advance is small when compared with the sudden 
and remarkable momentum which has been given to this branch 
of the ee in the present year (1561). 

_ was not until the commencement of the year that the 
public seemed to have become fully acquainted with the fact that 





is made to the | 


the Royal Insurance Company had published late in the last year 
an account of the investigation into the assets and liabilities of 
its Life Department, under a novel form, and in as plain and 
| intelligible a manner as the abstruseness of the subject admitted, 
| together with the entire statements and valuations necessary for 
th at purpose 
| "It is V3 conjectured from the extensive notices of this Pamphlet, 






its cumpanyinpg Diagrams, which have appeared in the 
iodicals of the day, that it has large ly attracted the attention 
of vast uumbers of persons in all parts of the United Kingdom, as 


well as in other partsof the world. Indeed, a most satisfactory 
aud conclusive evidence that such is the case is afforded by the 
fact that the Sum Assured on new Policies in the six months to 
| the 3rd June of the present year, is actually fifty per ceut. in 
| excess of the Sum Assured in the corresponding months of the 
year 1869, although the latter amount in itself exceeded the Sum 
ssured in any like previous period of time. 

f this success be continued, the Royal Insurance Company 
| would, with respect to the amount of its new business, be at ouce 
placed (at least with one or two exceptions) at the head of all ae 
Insurance Companies doing business in this country, and t 
anticipations of the last Report, to the effect that the details of 
the Life Business then to be published would form an epoch of 
the Establishment, will haveaspeedy and very happy realization.” 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE LIFE BRANCH. 

PROFITS.—Large Proportion returned every Five Years to 
Policies then in existence ‘I'wo entire years, 
| Expenses chiefly borne by the Fire Branch, in order to Increase 
the Bonus tu be returned. 
LIFE BONUSES DECLARED, 
Two per Cent. per Annum on the Sum Assured; the greatest 
Bonus ever continuously declared by any Company. 
SECURITY FUR BOTH FIRE AND LIFE BRANCHES. 
Capital TWO MILLIONS Sterling. 
Accumulated Funds - cent d exceed 80,0002, 
PERC VE, Manager and Actuary. 


| 











Secretary. 


| JOHN. B. JOHNSTON, 








GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICIES. 
[HE GONSOLS ASSOCIATION, 
STRAND, LONDON 


1 LS a the Security of Consols for its Policies. 

2. It lends, or returns to Insurers ON DEMAND at an 
about UOne- Half ofall Premiums paid 

Undoubted Security for Money, with aliberal Rate of Interest, 

The Assvciation possesses a large Capital, subscribed by several 
hundreds of Shareholders. 

Full information may be obtained om application to 


THOMAS H H. BAY LIS, Managing Director. 


EstaBLISHED 1837. 
BeITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9; 


AND 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 

1, PRINCES-STREET, Bank, London. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman, 
Every description of Life Assurance business t ransacted, with 

or without Participation in Profits. 


Extracts from Tables. 


y time, 





“(PROPRIETARY.) _ (Murtvat.) 




















| | Whole Half- pa 

| m. |Prem. re- | Annual — [Quarter 
Age} First mainder; Age, Pre- Pr 

| 7 Years.| of Life. | mium. infutn. | ee: 

£. 8. d.| £.8. d.| Yrs Mos.| £. 8. d. “sé 8. d.| £.8. d, 

30; 119] 236 | 0 27 3) 14 3] 0133 

40 19 2 tie . | 3 27 6 144 012 4 

50; 22 6 4 | ois. 14 6/ 012 5 

60| 3 6 8 613 4 | 9 19.8 91 14 81 ome 








ANDREW FRANCIS, , Secretary, 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. Established 1333, 


homas Nesbitt, Esq., Chairman. 
O’B. B. Woolsey, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 

Charles Baldwin, Esq. Sidney Gurney, Esq. 
George Denny, Esq ‘q. W. K: Jameson, Esq. 

Dimsdale, Esq John “Jones, oe 
William Elliott, M.D. John Nolloth, E 
Meaburn Staniland, Esq., M.P. 
Daniel Sutton, Esq. 
Walter Charles Venning, Esq. 
William White, Esq 








ae 
E sq. 


John an 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. 


Every description of Life Assurance business is transacted. 


Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Property, Life and 
Reversionary Interests, &c., and also to Assurers on Personal 
Security. The Assets are 340,0002., aud the Income is over 63,.ul. 
per annum. Four-fifths of the entire Profits are appropriated to 
the Assured. Three divisions - ee amount have already 


taken place. ILLIAM RKATRAY, Actuary. 
THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ F UND 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

is a purely Mutual Office, in which the whole Funds belong to the 
Members; and the Profits are divided among them alone. Since 
it was founded, in 1815, its history has been one of constant and 
increasing prosperity; and it is now, in point of Funds, Annual 
Revenue and number of Members, one of the largest Life (ftices 
iu the world. The Security presented by the Society to its 
bers and their Representatives is of the most unquestions 
racter; while the Returns made in the form of Bonuses are, it is 
believed, net exceeded by those of any other similar Institution 
The following is a 


MEMORANDUM OF BUSINESS, BONUSES, FUNDS 
AND REVENUE, 








Extracted from the Society’s detailed Prospectus. 


1, TOTAL ASSURANCES ISSUED.. — ce 
2. TOTAL BONUSES DECLARED. 
3. SUMS ASSURED AND BONUSES EXISTING rs 
4 TOTAL CLAIMS PAID EXCEED.. 

: INVESTED FUNDS 
6. ANNUAL REVENUE 38 
Forms of Proposal, detailed Pesainnkaaes ant Reports, and 
every information, may be had at the Head Office, or any of the 


Society's Agents. 
SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
J.J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary 









Edinburgh, 5, St. Andrew-square. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Proposals dated and lodged at the Head Office, or with any of 
the Society’s Agents, duriug the current year, will secure Oue 
Bonus more than those of later date. 


LONDON HONORARY BOARD. 

George Young, Esq , Mark-lane. 
Charles Edward Pollock, Esq., \crgmesge Temple. 
David Hill, Esq . Sussex- -squa 

ohn Murray, bisq., Publ ialiers rAlbemarte street. 
Samuel Laing, Esq., Indian Finance. 
Sir John Thomas Briggs, Admiralty. 
Leonard Horner, Esq., RS. 
James Anderson. Esq., Q.C., Lincoln's Inn. 


AGENTS FOR LONDON AND THE SUBURBS. 
Central Agent. : 
Hugh M‘Kean, 4, Royal Exchange-buildings, Cornhill. 
District Agents, 
Major R. S. Ridge, 49, Pall Mall, Agent for the West-End District 
Benton Seeley, Islington- green, Agent for Islington District. 
6 + mee & WHITE, Accountants. 
4 Princes-street, Bank »E.C 





ORTICULTURAL TOOLS, LAW N 
MOWERS, &e. delivered carriage free ; also Chaff Cates 
at 508, each, Churns, 258. Price Lists post free.—BU RGESS 
KEY, Manufacturers, 95, Newgate-street, London, E.C. 
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APER AND ENVELOPES. 
P The CHEAPEST HOUSE in the Kingdom. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders over 20s. 





Per Ream Fool Pap Per Ream. 
uaid Note, 28. od. ‘oolscap - 68. 
Usefaenick Tanti 30. Od. | Black Bordered Note, five 
Patent Straw Paper 28. oa. Quires for . 1s. Od, 





Sermon Paper, 48 per ream. 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Envelopes, 6d. per 100, 
or 48. 64, per 1,000. 
Good Copy-Books, 40 pages, 28. per dozen, or 228. 6d. per gross. 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
$ CHANCERY: “LANE, and 192, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


OLUNTEER PRIZES.—BURROW’S 

LANDSCAPE GLASSES are the most popular. They are 
PERFECT FIELD GLASSES in every or valuable alike 
to Officers, Sportsmen and Tourists. Price 6 guinens each. 
—Sent on receipt of Post-Office orders to W. & zi Burrow, Mal- 
vern. 










ORT OCKS CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, 
XFORD-STREET.—SELLING OFF.—In consequence 
of the Pent of Westininster’s refusal to renew the Lease of the 
above Premises (in connexion with Park-street), Joon MortLock 
is anxious to decrease his RICH ie :, 4 is prepared to make 
a great allowance for Cash.—250, ORD-STREET, and 58, 
PARK-STREET, near Hyde P: ~ he 





— 


WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 
Bie cncesmtccstat & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COF rene in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS & 
CO., Tea- Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. Good strong 
useful Tea, 28. 8d., 28.10d., 38. and 48. ; rich Souchong, 38.8d., 
ga, lod, and 48. Pure € offees, 1e., 18. 2d. .. 18. 3d., 18. 4d., 18. 6d. 
and 1s.8d. Tea and Coffee to "the value of 408. sent carriage- -free 
toany railway-station or market-town in England. A Price Cur- 
rent free. Sugars BEMArECt: -prices. All goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City 


EA.—DR. HASSALL’S (‘The Chief Analyst 
of the Sanitary Commission of the Lancet on Food ”) Report 
onthe Teas and Coffees sold by Messrs. STRACHAN & CO. 26, 
Cornhill, London, B.C. — Having purchased through my own 
agents, and in the ordinary way of business, a variety of samples 
of the several qualities of Tea and Coffee vended by Messrs 
Strachan & Co., lL have subjected the whole of them to Microscopical 
Examination and Chemical Analysis. The result of the exami- 
pations obtained was in the highest degree satisfactory.” 
‘A full Report of the above Analysis, also List of Prices,can be had 
onapplication oe Srracuan &Co, 26,Cornhill, E.C. Loudon. 
and Clock 


Carts to all parts of Louden daily. 
p E N T, Chronometer, Watch, 

aud Maker of 

the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, Strand, and 34, 


Maker to the Queéii and Prince Consort, 
Royal Exchange. 


ENT'S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, 
and CLOCKS.—M. F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing 
Cross, Watch, Clock aud Chronometer Maker, by special appoint- 
ment, to Her Majesty the Queen. 
33, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 





















Corner of Spring Gardens. 








‘AUCE —LEA AND PERRI 
beg to caution = e Public against Spurious Imitations 
f their world-renowne¢ 
Ww one ESTERSHIRE 7 AUCE, 
Purchasers shou 
ASK FOR LEA AND PE RRINS’ 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to 
“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
ces es Messrs. CRUSSE & BLACKWELL, London, &e. &c.; and 
by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
RVOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
once the largest, newest and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished in this 


country. 
Bedsteads, from . ..128. 6d. to £20 08. each. 
Shower Baths, from . oe - dd. to £6 08. each. 
Lamps (Modérateur), fr 0d. to £8 108, each, 
(All other kinds at tiie’ eotthie rate.) 
Pure Colza Vil.. ..48. per gallon, 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 25 
years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when PLATED by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co.,is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 








VS 


SAUCE, 
































































sinall useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows :— 

|Thread King’s 

le | | or 

or Old |Bruns- | Lily | Mili- 

| wick |Pattern| tary, 

Pattern |Pattern &e. 
&. 8. lg. a. d.|£. 8. d.|£. 8. d. 
12 Table Forks ...........++5 | 113 24 210 0/215 0 
2 Table Spoons 113 2 4 0)210 0/215 0 
2 Dessert Forks . 1 4 0/112 0/115 0/117 0 
12 Dessert Spoons 1 4 0/112 0|115 0|117 0 
LR 016 O}1 2 0)1 5 03170 
6 .| 010 0/013 6 015 0/615 0 
2 | 0 6 010 8 oO] 0 9 010 9 6 
1 Gravy Spoon. . |0 6 6/010 0) 011 0/012 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gil bowls.. 03 4/0 4 6/0 5 0;0 5 0 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 10 1 8{0 2 83)/0 2 6/0 2 6 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs...... }0 2 Glo 3 6)9 4 0] 0 4 6 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers. soe [2 4-011 7 61220 011129 0 
1 Butter Knife ............]0 2 6]0 5 4 6 0/0 70 
1 Soup Ladle - | 010 0/017 0 17 0}1 00 
1 Sugar Sifter o002 | 0 8 3/9 4 60 0 5 ol0 5 6 
MME eee sandencanues | 919 9/13 10 3 ss 19 19 6/16 4 0 





Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest 
to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, &c. 2U, 158. 

ea and coffee sets, dish-covers aud corner dishes, cruet aud liqueur 
frames, &c. at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done 
by the patent process. 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FUKNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 
be had grati s, and free by Post. It contains upwards of 500 Illus- 
trations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver aud Electro- 
Plated Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, 
Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Tuilet Ware, Turnery, [ron an 
Brass edsteads, Bedding, Bed-room and Cabinet Furniture, &c., 
with Lists of Prices, and Plans of eae oe large Show-rooms, 
39, Oxford- street, W.; 1,14, 2, 3 and ewman-street; 
4,5and 6, Pe rry’s-place ; aud 1, Rea man- Ai s, London. 





LKINGTON & CO. desire respectfully to 
call the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring 
PLATE, to their Manufactures, which may be obtained in great 
variety, both in SILVER and ELECTRO PL ATE, from either 
of their Establish ments :— 
LONDON —22, —— “street, St. James's, S.W.; and 45, Moor- 
gate-street, 
DU Saat-Oalias ‘Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, Newhall-street, 
Birmingham. 
Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 





AUTION.—SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS. 
TUCKER’S PATENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER. Com- 
fortable, cleanly, simple, portable and inexpensive. Purchasers 
are respectfully warned o infringements and imitations, in 
which somewhat of the general appearance of the SMEE’S 
SPRING MATTRESS is caxenally preserved, but all its essential 
advantages = sacrificed. 
WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, having now the entire of the 
Patent Kight, are able to announce the following considerably 
REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES, 
Size No. 1 for Bedsteads : feet wide 25s. 0d. 
” 3 9 i. re ra. 6 
2, 5 3 od. 
Other sizes in proportion. "To be obtained of eat all respect- 
able Upholsterers and Bedding Warchousemen. 
ESPECIAL NOTICE should be taken that ‘orond PA 
Mattress bears upon the side the Label,“ Tucker's Pat 


YRELOAR’S KAMPTULICON, or Elastic 
Floor Cloth, Cocoa-Nut Fibre, Chinese and other Mattings, 
and Door-Mats of the best quality, at the Se Year 
TRELUAR, Manfacturer, 42, LU DGATE- HL L, 





LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in ‘Bottle, recom- 

mended by Baron Liebig and oll the Faculty, may now be 

had in the finest condition of Messrs, HARRINGTON PARKER 
& CV, ini Pall Mall, 58. W. 





45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mautel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from a pn 
Glass Dessert 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 

Ornamental “Glass, English aud Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON-—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREFT, W 

a M—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 

road-street. Established 1407. 


(\HUBB’S: PATENT SA FES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBBD’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 


CHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 
LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH AND DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
street, Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 
hampton. 


ALLEN’ s PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGs, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other 
articles for Home or Continental Travelling. Tilustrated Cata- 
logue post free. —J. W. cos pepe Manufacturer and Patentee, 22 
and 31, West Strand, Lo ndon, W.C 

Also, Allen’s Barrack Potdion Catalogue of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand shhand Stands, Canteens, &c., s, &e., post mee. 


AWNS.— NS.— SAMUELSON’ Ss PATENT 
SILENT-WORKING and SELF-CLEANING 
MOWING-MACHINES, 

cut the Grass, collect it into a Box (saving all sweeping), and roll 
the plot at one and the same time,—and may be used at any con- 
venient time, whether the grass be wet or dry. They are made of 
various widths, suitable for one man to work, unassisted, up to 
those for horse draught. 

Copies of Letters from all parts of the country, showing thegreat 
saving in labour and time and the improvement in the appearance 
of emus etree by these Machines, will be forwarded, post free, 
with Price- Lists, on receipt of application. 

B. SAMUELSON, BRITANNIA WORKS, BANBURY. 
Lonpon WaReEHnOUSE : 76, CANNON- STREET W EsT, CITY, 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for In- 


digestion, bile, sick headache, acidity, heartburn, oo 
spasms, ‘ke. —P. reve only by JAmMes CockLr, 18, 

and tobe had of all Medicine V enders, i in hipas 8, 
2s. 9d., 48. 6d. and 118, each. 























leney, 
Ormond-street ; 
atlas. 1dd., 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwardsof 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 

effective invention 1m the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided : 

a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the Spee re- 
sisting power is supplied by the MOC- MAIN. PAD and ‘ENT 
LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, aud may be worn during sleep. A descriptive Circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the cireumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 

ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
MK. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


LASEIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS 
and SWELLI NG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. They are porous, 
light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like au ordi- 
nary stocking. Prices, from 78. 6d, léa. 3 Postage 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manvractusen, 228, Phesndiiys: London. 


EATING’ S PERSIAN INSECT - _DE- 
STROYING POWDER.—This powder is quite Harmless 
to Animal Life, but is unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs 
Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Moths in Furs, an 
every other species of Insects in all stages of metam —— 
Aun invaluable remedy for destroying Fleas in Ladies’ Pet 
It is perfectly harmless in its nature, and may be applied without 
panne, AS IT HAS NO QUALITIES DELETERIOUS TO ANIMAL 


Mold in Packets, 1s., 2s, 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post free for 14, 
or treble xize for’ 36 postage-stamns, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, B.C. 


oon NEFORD’S PUREFLUID MAGNESIA 


been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 
by the Medical Profession and universally accepted by the Public, 
as the Best. Remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout and indigestion, and as a mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions, more especially for Ladies and Children. Combined 
with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an agreeable 
Effervescing haere oag a which its Aperient qualities are much 
increased. During Hot Seasons and in ot 
regular use of this simple and elegant remedy 
highly beneficial Manufactured (with the to Mw attention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD & Co. 172, New Bond- 
street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the Empire. 


O MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
MEDICINE, —“ We find DU BARRY’S HEALTH 
RESTORING REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD the safest 
remedy for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), — 
tion, coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, OT ye diarr ang 
nervousness, biliousness, torpidity of the liv &c.”—Audrew 
Ure, M.D. F.RS. ~oe Harvey, a= Shorland, Dr. "Campbell. Dr. 
Wurzer’s Testimonial:— Bonn, July 19, 1852. u_Barry’s Food 
is particularly effective in ome ‘curing intigeation (dys- 
pepsia), & confined habit of bodys as also in diarrhea, bowel and 
liver t irritation and cramp of the 
urethra, a kidneys avd bladder, aud hemorrhoids; slso in 
cough, asthma, debility, bronchitis, and pulmonary and bron- 
chial consumption.”— Dr. Rud. Wurzer, Professor of Medicine and 
P aoe M.D. in Boun. Packed in tins, with full instructions, 
1)b., 9d., 2 6d., 5ib., 118; 121b., . 
room ren 408. —Barry Du Barry & Co. be 77, Kegent-street, London; 
Fortnum & Mason; also at 60, Gracechurch-street ; Cheap- 
side ; 63 and 150, Oxford- street ; 229, 330, 430 and 451, dura; and 
all Grocers. 


] URABILITY OF GUTTA-PERCHA 

TU BING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
Durability of Gutta-Percha Tubing, the Gutta-Percha Company 
have plessure in giving publicity to — following letter :—Fr 
SIR RAYMUND JARVIs, Bart., VENTNOR, Isle of Wight,— 
Second Testimonial —March wth, *1852.—In reply to your letter, 
received this morning, ed ‘the Gutta-Percha Tubing for 
Pump Service, I can state with much satisfaction, it answers 
perfectly. Many builders, and other persons, have lately exam- 
ined it, and there is not the least rete difference since the 
first lay ing down, now several years; and I am informed that it 
is be adopted generally in the houses that are being erected 
here.” —— N.B. From this Testimonial it will be seen that the 
CORROSIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on 
Gutta-Percha Tubing. 


THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 


IKETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent. — Newly-invented Application of Chemically Pre- 
pared India-rubber in the one a of Artificial Teeth, Gums, 
and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon-Dentist, sole 
inventor and patentee.—A new, gy and ee agers ntion 
consisting in the ane with t a — 
and success, of CHEMICALLY PREPARED” MDT RU B- 
BER, asa lining to the ny or bone frame :—All sharp edges are 
avoided ; no s ring wires or fastenings are required; a greatly 
increased freedom of suction is supplied ; a natural elasticity, 
hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit, perfected with the most 
unerring accuracy, are secured; while from the softuess and 
flexibility of the agents employed, the greatest support is given to 
the adjoining teeth when loose or rendered eeneer by the absorp- 
tion of the gums.—To be a cely at 9, Lower Grosvenor- 
street, Grosvenor-square, London, V 


N ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

tern Brushes, and Penetrating unbleached Hair Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna Sponges, 
and every description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery. The 
Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. & Co.’s New and Delicious Per- 
fumes—The Fairy Bouquet, ‘The Oxford ard Cam bridge Bouquet, 
in bottles, 2s., 38. 4d., and 5s. each.— Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline 
Tooth Powder, 28 "a box.—Sole Establishment, 1308 and 131, 
OXFORKD-STREET. 


i DIGESTION AND ALL DISORDERS 
One dose of DR HUGO'S MEDICAL ATOMS immediately 


gives relicf. They havea delightful taste. —Sold by all Druggists, 
at 1s. 14d, 28. $d. aud 48. 6d. per packet. 
































LAIR’S GOUT and BEEUMATEO PILLS. 
Price 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. pi 
This Preparation is one of the benefits ‘which the Science of 
Modern Chemistry has couferred upon Mankiud ; for, during the 
first twenty years of the present century, to speak of a Cure for 
the Gout was considered a romance; but now the eflicacy and 
safety of this Medicine are so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited 
testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that Public 
Opinion proclaims this as one of the most important Discoveries 
of — Preseut Age. 
hese Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
Bn’ use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vita 


sat by all Medicine Venders, and at 229, Strand, London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS or OINTMENT.— 
HEALTH MAINTAINED.—How trivial often is the 
cause of disease! How often neglected, how easily set right! 
Nature warps man of the coming illness by pain or discomfort, 
which should immediately be relieved by the most appropriate 
re medies, which mavkind far aud wide have pronoun 
way’s invaluable medicamentsto be. The Pills purify the blood, 
the source of health and strength, and so insure to every function 
its due and natural performance. he Vintment soothes and 
heals all external maladies, whether constitutional, a tal or 
indicative of internal disease. Holloway’s Pills and Ointmenr, 
sed according to the accompanying directions, will enable any 
person to arrest the first departure from health, and to pre: erve 
| the entire bodily energies in harmony. 
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GROOMBRIDGE 


NEW BOOK FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


This day is published, post Svo. illustrated with Seven Full-Page Plates, in Tints, and 65 Engravings 
on Wood, price 5s. 


MARVELS of POND LIFE; or, a Year’s Microscopic 
Recreations among the Polyps, Infusoria, Rotifers, Ww ater Bears, and Polyzoa. By HENRY 
SLACK, F.G.S. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


Microscopes and their Management Pitcher Rotifer 


Methods of Illumination Large Eye and Brain of Rotifer 
Microscope Lamps Microscopic Value of Little Pools 
Visit to the Ponds Modes of Preservation in Glass Jars 
Vorticella | phephonoocros 


Its Gelatinous Bottle 
Its Crown of Tentacles 
Animalcule Tank 
| Stentors 
Social Habits 
Solitary Stentors living in Gelatinous Caves 
A Group of V: aginicolz e 
Changes of Shape 
| A Bubble-blowing Vorticella 
| Characteristics of the Polyzoa 
Plumatella Repens 
Its Great Beauty 
The Mouth and its Guard 
How it Swallowed a Rotifer, and what happened 
Curiosities of Digestion 


Three Divisions of Infusoria 

oe between Plants aaa Animals 
Wheel Bearers, or Rotifers 

Structure - otifers 

Water Fles 

Catching P Poly 

Motions of “Animaloules 

The Beautiful Floscule 

Movement of Globules 

Eggs of Rotifers 

Microscopic Hunting in Winter 

Water Bears 

Their Comical Behaviour 

Why they are not Killed by Heating and Drying 

Curious Digestive Tube 

Multiplication by Division 

Change of Form 

Subsequent Appearances 

A Country Duck-pond 

Contents of its Scum 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 


tion of each Species, comprising in all Three Hundred and Sixty Coloured Plates. 
Rey. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. 6 vols. royal 8vo. cloth gilt, price 5/. 


Protozoa 
Melicerta Ringens ° 
Its Powers as Brickmaker, Architect and Mason. 


With an Illustra- 


The NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. With | 


lust ations, comprising in all Two Hundred and Twenty-three Coloured Plates. By the | 


. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. 3 vols. royal 8vo. cloth gilt, price 31. 38. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. With Coloured Illustrations 


of each Species, and Separate Figures of the Male and Female. By the Rey. F. 0. MORRIS, 
B.A. Royal 8yo. cloth gilt, price 203. 


The BIRDS of EUROPE, Not Observed in the British | 


Isles. By C. R. BREE, M.D. Tinateate i with Coloured Plates. Vols. I. and II. ready, 
coon 8vo. cloth gilt, each price i7s. 


BRITISH and EXOTIC FERNS: Scientific and Popular 


a a of all the Cultivated Species, with Instructions for their Management. By 
E. WE, F.R.A.S. &. 8 vols. royal 8yo. cloth, Illustrated with Coloured Plates, &c. 
price 6 


A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH GRASSES. With 


Coloured Illustrations. By E. J. LOWE, F.L.S. &. Royal 8vo. cloth, prive ale. 


BEAUTIFUL LEAVED PLANTS: being a Description, 


with Coloured Illustrations, of the most Beautiful Leaved Plants in Cultivation. By E 
LOWE, F.L.S., and W. HOWARD, F.H.S. Royal 8yo. cloth gilt, price 21s. 


BRITISH GAME BIRDS and WILD-FOWL. 


trated with Sixty Coloured Plates, from Original Drawings after Nature. 


By BEVERLEY 
R. MORRIS, M.D. 4to. half bound in crimson morocco, gilt edges, price 2. 


- 58. 


FISHES of the BRITISH ISLANDS. With Coloured | 


Illustrations, and numerous Wood Engravings. By JONATHAN COUCH, F.L.S. Now in 
course of Publication, in Monthly Parts, each price 1s. 


FLORIGRAPHIA BRITANNICA. Engravings and 


Descriptions of the Flowering Plants and Ferns of Britain By RICHARD DEAKIN, M.D. 
4 vols. 8vo. cloth gilt, with One Thousand Six a an Twenty-five Illustrations, price 
31. 108. plain; or with the Plates coloured, price 


The STRUCTURE and FUNCTIONS of the EYE. Illus- | 


trative of the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God. By SPENCER THOMSON, M.D. 
Crown 8yvo. Illustrated with One Hundred Engrayvings, price 73. 67. 


FIRST TRACES of LIFE on the EARTH; or, the Fos- 


sils of the Bottom Rocks. By S. J. MACKIE, F.G.S. F.S.A. &e. Contents: —The Nature of | 
Fossils—Value of Fossils—Order of the Rocks— What we know of the Earth’s Crust—The Rock | 
Strata—Their Teachings—Remnants of the First Lands—The Bottom Rocks—First Traces of | 
Life. Crown 8yo. cloth, Illustrated, price 5s. 


The BOOK of the AQUARIUM: Practical Instructions 


on the Formation, Stocking, and Management in all Seasons of Collections of Marine and 
By SHIRLEY HIBB ERD. 
Small 8vo. price 38. 6d. 


LESSONS on the PHENOMENA of INDUSTRIAL LIFE, 


and the Condition of Industrial Success. Edited by RICHARD DAWES, Dean of Hereford. 
Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 

Contents :—Industry—Knowledge and Skill—Economy—Wealth—Capital—Profit—Wazes— 
Property — Rent— Division of Labour—Value— Measures and Weights—Money—Precious 
Metals—Credit and Bills—Banking—Rates of Exchange- Paper Money—Insurance—Price— 
Interest and Annuities—Industrial Progress—Emigration—Base Money—Restrictions—Indus- 
trial perangenient— Combinations—Strikes and Lock-Outs—Taxation—Property vacant by 

ea 


River Animals and Plants. 


N E addi- 
tionally Htustrated. ew Edition, revised and addi 


SONS’ 


Worms Colouring Mud | 


By the | 


Tllus- | 


| RUSTIC 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


RRO meee 


GRACE AGUILAR’S WORKS :— 


HOME INFLUENCE. es gilt yiienteave? 
THE MOTHER’S RECO SE. th eilt. sittustrated, 63. 
VOMAN’S FRIEN DSHIP. °C oth silt. ‘Tilustrated, 












MACREADY’S POPE. The POETICAL WORKS , 


ALEXANDER POPE. Revised and arranged expressly for Family Reading. By W, 
MACREADY. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


FAVOURITE EDITION of BURNS. The POETICAL 


WORKS of ROBERT BURNS; with Memoir and Copious Glossary. Illustrated With 
Portrait and Sixteen Vignette Engravings. Feap. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


CABINET CLASSICS, Illustrated with Vignette En. 













om. appropriately bound for Presents :— 
COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, 63. SCOTT’ : ma ARMION, 1s. 6d. 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, 58. —— LADY of the LAKE, 6d. 
THOMSON’S + § LAV of the LAST MINSTREL, 14. 6d. 
| GOLDSMITIVS PO ha ESSAYS. —— ROKEBY, 1s. 6d. 


Is 

P. AY L oa BY arn A, and the iNDL: AN | ROMANTIC TALES, by M. G. Lewis, 28. 

| OTTA 6d. EL oa ABETH,;; or, the Exiles of Siberia, 1s. 6d. 
|v Ic AR of W ARE F 1ELD, 22. Al gel RES of ULYSSES, by Charles Lami, 
. 6d. 





| *,* Order Groombridge’s Editions. 


2 
The MAGNET STORIES, for SUMMER DAYS ani 


WINTER NIGHTS. First Volume. With Thirty Illustrations, 324 pp. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 








| WHEY Apts cw ae YOUNG. By, the Author | BL veh ee By Mrs. Webb, Author of 
A Trap t Catch a eg 
LOTT 1b" Ss “a ML F-SOVEREIGN. By Mrs. mae ch ‘LOG KMAKER OF LYONS. By E.¥, 
Russell ¢ i 
MAM MA MILLY. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. THE PMC E AT PLAY. By the Author of 
HAVERING HALL. By G. E. Sargent. ‘The Heir of Redclyffe,’ &c. 





'The MAGNET STORIES. Second Volume, price 2s, 6d 


with Thirty Illustrations, cloth gilt, contains— 
UNION JACK. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. | THE TOWN OF TOYS. 


By Sara Wood. 


THE CAPTIVE’S DAUGHTER. By W. H. Not CLEVER. By Frances ~ My irom 
Hillyard. EA-SHELL ISLAND. By G. E. ent. 
DEAR CHARLOTTE’S BOYS. By Emily MIE PEDLAR'S TIOARD. Sy Ms 4 ‘Lemon 
| Taylor. 


A CYCLOPADIA of POETICAL 


the a NTS of EVERY AGE. By H. G. ADAMS. 
68. 6¢ 


SACRED POETICAL QUOTATIONS. A Complete 


Book of Devotional Poetry. By H. G. ADAMS. With Vignette Portraits. Cloth gilt, 6s. 6 


A CYCLOPADIA of FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 3) 


H. G. ADAMS. With Vignette Portraits. Cloth gilt, 63. 6d. 


SUGGESTIVE HINTS towards IMPROVED SECULAR 


INSTRUCTION; making it Bear upon Practical Life. Intended for the Use of Schoolmaster 
and Teachers in our Elementary Schools, for those engaged in the Private Instruction of 
Children at Home, and for others taking an Interest in National Education. By RICHARD 
DAWES, A.M., Dean of Hereford. Eighth Edition. Feap. 8yo. cloth, price 2s. 3d. 


BECHSTEIN’S CAGE BIRDS. The NATURAL HIs- 


TORY of CAGE BIRDS: their Management, Habits, Food, Tiscases, Treatment, Breeding, 
| and the Methods of Catching them. By . 1) BECHSTEIN, M.I This beautifully illus 
trated edition of Dr. Bechstein’s well-known work will be vi wae | ‘by every lover of natunl 
history, and is remarkable for the fidelity and beauty of the engravings, no less than for its 
general elegant appearance. A copious alphabetical Index is appended to the volume, which 
will enable the reader instantly to find the birds whose history and management he requires. 
New Edition, cloth gilt, illustrated with 70 Engravings, 38. 6. 


UOTATIONS fron 


With Vignette Portraits. Cloth gilt, 








| 
| 
| Order Groombridge’s Edition. 
| 


SHIRLEY HIBBERD’S WORKS :— 


mete ek Ne for HOMES of TASTE. Illustrated with Plates, plain aul 


coloured, cloth gilt, 
The BOOK of the e AGUAL HRRIUM. With 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt. 33 62. 
GARDEN FAV( TE: With Coloured Plates, cloth’ gilt, 83. 6d. 

we ith Plans and other Illustra tions, 38. 6d. 


The TOWN GARDEN. 
TELESCOPE TEACHINGS: a Familiar Sketch of Astro 


nomical Discovery, combining a on * ae of Objects coming within the Range of a Sm 
Telescope. By the Honourable Mrs ARD. Dedicated by One ga to the Earl of Ros. 
Imperial 16mo. cloth gilt, with Toutes? in Colours, price 78. 


A WORLD of WONDERS REVEALED by the MICRO0- 


SCOPE. Ilustrated with Coloured Plates, delineating One Hundred and Thirty Microscopi¢ 
Ubjects. By the Hon. Mrs. WARD. Imperial 16mo. cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


RECREATIVE SCIENCE: a Record and Remembrance 


of Intellectual Observation. Containing Original Contributions by distinguished Authors 0 
Natural History, Botany, Geology, Astronomy, Mechanics, Archeology, Photography, Che 
mistry, Meteorolog ry, and the Results of Microscopic Study. Illustrated with Engravings @ 
Wood.’ Vols. I. and II. cloth gilt, each price 7s. 6d. 
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